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‘Canada Should Back 
Satellite Town Plan 


A proposal that British towns and cities establish “satellite” 
communities in other parts of the British Empire has been prom- 
inently advanced in The Empire News, mass circulation British 
Sunday newspaper, published in Manchester. 


Under this plan a British community would sponsor and or- 
ganize creation of a brand-new town overseas, advancing funds for 
the project until it became self-supporting. 


Basis of the transplanted community would be an industry or 
group of industries which would migrate, taking along executive 
and skilled personnel, plus workers for ancillary and community 
trades and services, “The whole.town would be complete in every 
modern facility.” - ' 


The plan as advanced in Britain and now being studied by the 
government of Southern Rhodesia provides for 33 towns encircling 
Salisbury, the capital, 23 to have 10,000 population each for light 
industries and 10 to. have 25,000 each for heavy industries. 

“Miniature Manchesters, Liverpools, Newcastles and Glasgows, 
complete with the industries of the parent cities, skilled artisans and 
selected personnel” is the vision of the planners. 

“London and Lancashire must spread themselves somewhere to 
live under modern town planning conditions. We could well plan for 
a@ resettlement of about 10% of our congested localities as a contribu- 
tion toward meeting the housing shortage and rehousing due to 
slum clearance.” 


Large-scale immigration of an agricultural population to Canada 
appears unlikely. But this country offers remarkable opportunities 
and attractions of industrial immigration. 

The “satellite town” idea is not new. Canadians and Britons 
have discussed it informally. , 

There is a substantial body of opinion in the British aircraft 
industry that Canada should be the centre of aircraft production for 
the whole Empire, partly because Britain is too hazardous a spot 
for an industry so vital in war and in peace. They have suggested 
that British aircraft plants should be transplanted to Canada, bring- 
ing with them engineering staffs, machines, men to run them. 

Ontarjo’s Premier Drew has wisely begun the process of selling 
Ontario to British industrialists as a base for their postwar de- 
velopments. 

As the Empire News says, “The idea has unlimited scope for the 
Empire countries, No financial burden is placed on those States as 
the money comes from here and the satellite towns would immedi- 
ately begin to enrich their areas.” 


Canada would serve herself and Great Britain very well by 


@gegressive merchandising of her attractions for satellite town 
plannérs. 

The British Empire would be stronger and many citizens would 
live a richer life—including Canadians generally—if there were 
10 millions fewer people in the British Isles and 10 millions more 
in Canada. : 


THE NEW AIR-LINE POLICY 


Ottawa observers are generally agreed On the reason why the 
Dominion Government sprang its surprise plan to drive Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines fronr the field of civil air transport in Canada. 

CPA, by the vision and energy of its management, had become 
much too formidable an opponent for the government's own “chosen 
instrument” the TCA. 

CPA was creating and planning a first-rate nation-wide service 
in areas not (with a minor exception) served by transcontinental 
TCA. 

But there is no evidence whatever to suggest that CPA plans in 
any way threatened the TCA monopoly on east-west air traffic. 

When Mr. Howe says that CPA “lost no time in challenging the 
non-competitive position of TCA and in reaching out for new frah- 
chises” he very properly makes those familiar with the situation 
wonder what he is talking about, 

All the evidence points to the fact that it is TCA which wants 
to get present CPA runs, not CPA which wants to get or to dupli- 
cate TCA runs as Mr. Howe implies. 

Several times in recent years, TCA and government officials 
have been very blunt ‘in indicating their hope to take away from 
CPA the important Edmonton to Whitehorse and Fairbanks run, 
by far the most important franchise in CPA possession. 

Now the government has decreed that CPA may obtain no new 
franchises and that one year after the European war’s end owner- 
ship and management of CPA must be entirely divorced from its 
parent company, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

This is a portentous decision, (1) It puts all our postwar civil 
aviation eggs in one basket. (2) It precludes the “world’s greatest 
travel system” from ever participating as a Canadian company in 
the overseas air travel of tomorrow—even though competitive serv- 
icés such as Cunard-White Star and others, will probably be given 
. encouragement (rather than the reverse) by the British government. 

Present indications are that Britain, after a disillusioning ex- 
perience with a government-sponsored “chosen instrument” is turn- 
ing away from that policy toward a broader one of permitting 
private competition under government control. 

It is being argued that conditions are different in Canada; that 
@ government monopoly (as in radio) is the only way of standing 
up to U. S. competition. But what if politics and the dead hand of 
bureaucratic incompetence get. control of Canada’s only hope for 
@ place in world aviation? 


NO HELP HERE FOR RETURNED FLIERS 


As matters now stand, Ottawa has said: “We'll let the little fel- 
lows get into the business. But if anyone gets big and starts com- 
peting with our own show we'll siap him down.” 

That might work if the government had a monopoly on all the 
wisdom, initiative and imagination that would, under a different 
policy, be available for aviation in coming years. 

Mr. Howe pretends that the divorce is designed to foster air- 
line development by ‘‘the little men.” Implied in his new policy is 
the idea that somehow it will open up rich new opportunities for 
the men of the RCAF. 

Surely Mr. Howe knows and certainly the men of the RCAF 
should be warned that virtually all the air lines which were eventu- 
ally grouped under CPA were heavy losers and that CPA itself, 
despite the intense activity of war, still operates at a loss. 

Modern air-line operation involves enormous ground organiza- 
tion, very costly communi¢ation systems.in addition to major capital 
investment in operating equipment. It is definitely big business. 

The resources and experience of Canadian Pacific were behind 
its air line which held out certain and high-pay employment for 
a great many men of the RCAF. Now Mr. Howe wrecks this sure 
thing for our returned fliers. Now they have to look forward to 
trying to find Wealthy groups willing to take’ heavy risks with 
little or no profit possibilities — at least for a long time — to back 
them. 

Canada’s new and narrow policy does not appear to-Serve the 
needs of our returned fliers..It throws away a valuable national 
asset in the experience and prestige of Canadian Pacific. It moves 
toward a policy from which Britain seems to be turning away. It 
holds out little hope for Canada achieving the place in world air 
transport for which geography seems to have destined her. 
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Mine Probe 
Reports On 
Securities 
Would Set Up New 
Commission — Re- 


move Some Controls, 
Tighten Others 


Stressing the “urgency of imme- 
diate corrective measures in respect 
of the sale of securities in Ontario,” 
the Ontario Mining Commission ap- 
pointed by the Ontario Government 
this week brought in sweeping new 
recommendations embracing aboli- 
tion of the present Securities Com- 
mission and replacement by a new 
three-man securities commission 
charged with assuring that people 
engaging in the securities business 
are of good repute. - 

But while recommending a resur- 
vey and tightening of registration 
of people engaged in the financing 
business, recommendations were 
also‘ made which would have the 
effect of allowing unrestricted sale 
of vendor shares to the public, none 
of whose proceeds would necessarily 
be used for the financing of mining 
projects. 

Anyone registered would be per- 
mitted to make any kind of financ- 
ing deal desired, selling shares at 
any price desired. There would be 
no control whatever over how much 
of the proceeds of the sale of new 
shares would go to the treasury and 
would be available for new financ- 
ing. 

More Information 


Greater information, including a 
prospectus, would be required for 
purchasers of shares. 

The Commission suggests that 
pending the drafting and enactment 
of the proposed new act that a num- 
ber of recommendations “could and 
should” be made effective under 
the authority of the present securi- 
ties act as regards people? 
to trade in securities, It “strongly 
recommends that where ° possible 
this be done.”. : 

Among the numerous recom- 


ones which call for: 

1. Registration of $10,000 pros- 
pecting syndicates as well as all 
companies, partnerships, brokers, 
salesmen or others who make a busi- 
ness of selling securities to the pub- 
lic. 

2. Application for registration to 
sell securities to be allowed only 
when the Commission is satisfied, 
after study of the history of the ap- 
plicant, with the integrity of such 
applicant. 

3. Application to sell securities to 
be refused where the applitant 
has not been resident in Canada for 
three consecutive years prior to 


(Continued on page 2, col. 5) 


NIF ‘Issues Call 
For Action Plan 


The National Industrial Federa- 
tion, Inc., is campaigning for a 
detailed cataloguing of postwar 
production needs; appeals to Ca- 
nadian business for “specific” 
planning now for high employ- 
ment after victory. 

NIF urges manufacturers to get 
on with their studies. An “action” 
program to guide planning of prod- 
uct, marketing and sales programs, 
to determine manufacturing facili- 
ties and estimate employment re- 
quirements, is offered small as 
well as big business in a manifesto 
from Toronto headquarters. The 
Federation is offering and asking 
co-operation; will deal with any 
individual company or group, 
trade organization, etc. 

“If prompt, specific, comprehen- 
sive action is not taken by industry 
itself, then less capable manage- 
ment must take over the conduct 
of our business affairs.” The Fed- 
eration’s program will be present- 
ed through five community com- 
mittees under NIF regional divi- 
sions at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal and Halifax. 
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HEAD MINER 


—Associated Screen News photo 


When you first step into the offices of A. (for Andrew) Allan 


MacKay in Montreal's Dominion Square Building, you might 


be excused for thinking that Alderson & MacKay were taxi- 
dermists. Giant elephant tusks, a stuffed dik-dik or two and 
a host of other trophies are evidence, not of the firm's work, 
but of partner W. P. Alderson's penchant for hunting big 
game as well as gold mines in Kenya. Partner MacKay sticks 
to trout fishing and mining (Aldermae, Francoeur) and rates 
his opening up of markets for Canadian pyrites as one of his 
most important achievements. This may be open to argument, 
since MacKay has also engineered for Algoma Steel, super- 
intended their Helen Iron Mine, been an Ontério mines inspec- 
tor for Sudbury District, mined iron and manganese in Minne- 
sota during the last war, and acted in more consulting capaci- 
ties than you can count. This week he was elected president 


of the Canadian Institute of 


‘ 


Mining & Metallurgy at the 


Toronto annual meeting. 


‘Food or a Chemical? 
Big. Vitamin Issue 


Answer Will. Decide: Whether Grocerymen as 


|| mendations for the Commlgsion are) ,<Well as Druggiste-Get Right to 
New Health Products 


Is a vitamin a food or a chemical? 
The answer to that question is of 
great importance to grocers and 
druggists, since on it will depend 
which group of retailers will sell 
this increasingly important and 
profitable line of merchandise. 
Wartime scarcities of goods of all 
kinds for retailers to handle fur- 
ther intensifies an already major 
problem, 


If it is decided that vitamin con- 
centrates are a food, they can be 
sold in grocery Stores, and their 
sale is limited only by the Domin- 
ion Food and Drug Act. 

If they are a drug, however, they 
come into the orbit of the Provin- 
cial Pharmacy Acts, which could 
be construed to prohibit their sale 
except in drugstores. 7 

Right now, the situation is frozen 
by WPTB order No. 284, prohibit- 
ing expansion and new lines, but 
plans are being made for action in 
the future, and both drug and gro- 
cery men wonder what the status 
of the vitamin will be. 


Under Food, Drug Act 

At present, sale of vitamins fs 
covered specifically only by the 
regulations under’ the Food and 
Drug Act, administered by the De- 
partment of Pensions and National 
Health. It calls vitamins a supple- 
ment. Under these regulations, only 
certain vitamin concentrates may be 
sold “to the general public”’—i.e., 
without a prescription, and. label- 
ling and claims of preparations con- 
taining synthetic and natural vita- 
mins are closely controlled. Cer- 
tain synthetic vitamins are listed 
in addenda to the British Pharma- 
copeia and are thus automatically 
included in certain provincial Phar- 
macy Acts. Possible alteration of 
the situation might come through 
amendments: to the Pharmacy Acts 
specifying. vitamins, or through 
interpretations of those acts to in- 
clude vitamin concentrates. 


No Prescriptions Needed 


Vitamin preparations which can 
now be sold without prescription 
under the food and drug regulations 


Munitions Scoreboard 


Herewith is a tabulation of some of the highlights in 
war production as reported by Hon. C. D. Howe, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, March 21. For main story see page 3. 


Armored fighting vehicles .... 
Mechanical transport 
Artillery gun barrels, carriage 
mountings (both Army & 
Navy) (units) ............ Py 
Machine guns, rifles, small arms 
Gun ammunition (rounds) .... 
Small Arms Ammun. (rounds) 
Chemicals & Explosives (Ib.).. 


Cargo Vessels (units) ........ 
Naval Vessels (units) ........ 


Total to 
Mar. 1, 
1944 
‘ (000) 
34 
593 


1943 

(000) 
* 415 
175 


1942 

(000) 
12.5 
192 


45 

580 
30,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
150 


31 
325 


Sell Popular 


are: Vitamin A; Vitamin B, or 
Thiamin; Riboflavin; Nicotinic Acid 
or Niacin, Vitamin B Complex; Vita- 
min C or Ascorbic Acid, and Vitamin 
D. Anyone who can arrange for a 
supply of these vitamins can sell 
them, in theory, under certain re- 
strictions. Before any mention of 
the vitamin content can be made, 
or any claims based on it, a prepara- 
tion must contain a certain mini- 
mum amount of each vitamin men- 
tioned, per daily dose, Even at that, 
claims are limited to the statement 
that “vitamins are necesary for the 
normal functioning of the -body, 
that they aid in growth, that they 
may help to maintain appetite and 
that an jnsufficiency in the diet 
may lessen the resistance of the 
body to infection.” In addition, 
there is a list of permitted claims 
for each of the permitted vitamins. 


Claims Not Limited 


As far as the preparations which 
can be sold only ee a doctor 
are concerned, there is ho limit to 
claims, on the ground that a doctor 
should be able to judge them with- 
out the aid of the Department of 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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|| Airline Pot Boils Over 
Ottawa Blames|Says U. K. Dropping 
Policy We Are Taking 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


CP A ® li . 
From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—M government cir- 
cles the view is pretty frankly ex- 
pressed that Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines. brought on its own demise. 
Energetic efforts by CPA to extend 
and consolidate its service, in offi- 
cial opinion, overreached them- 
selves and ended in disaster. 

A year ago, Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King stated government 
policy on air transport, which was 
to maintain a government monop- 
oly of transcontinental and trans- 
ocean service. The position taken 
was that monopoly in the public 
domain should be under public con- 
trol. Private enterprise was limited 
to feeder lines. 

A Transcontinental CPA? 

Since then, the Government be- 
lieves, CPA has sought to defy and 
frustrate this policy and set up a 
private system parallel to TCA and 
constituting a monopoly of all prof- 
itable lines outside TCA. Officials 
profess to find a definite pattern in 
the applications for franchises 


"| which CPA has submitted in the 


past year. If all these applications 
were granted, they say, the result 
would be to give CPA an effective 
transcontinental chain, even more 
complete than that of the publicly 
owned line. { 

There appears to be no particu- 
lar reason, though, for singling out 
the railways as villains of the piece. 
The Government's objection is to 
private monopoly generally, not 
merely to a CPR monopoly. It 
merely happened that the CPR 
company was the one which threat- 
ened to become a competitor of 
TCA. Any company making the 
same attempt would have got the 
same treatment, 

Jobs for Fliers 

An important contributory factor, 
stressed by Hon, C. D, Howe. in his 
statement on @ir-transport, was the 
need for keeping the field of éppor- 
tunity open for returned combat 
fliers. This, however, was not a pri- 
mary consideration, More important 
was the eee ot af- 
ford internal competition in the air, 
if she is to have any chance of 
keeping her end up in the inter- 
national aviation race, 

At the present time it seems un- 
likely that government air policy 
will get any decistve or effective 
opposition in Parliament. The CCF 
has lined up beside the Government 
on the issue, and the Progressive 
Conservatives appear reluctant to 
become too openly the partisans of 
the CPR. : 

One point on which criticism does 
centre, not only from the Opposi- 
tion but even from friends of the 
Government, is in the creation of 
the Air Transport Board. Critics 
see a danger in the multiplication 
of regulatory bodies. They think 
we may get situations in which the 
Air Transport Board, the Transport 
Commissioners and TCA itself 
might adopt inconsistent or even 
contradictory policies, 

It is understood that these argu- 
ments were advanced with consid- 
erable vigor while the matter was 
still under the Governrient’s con- 
sideration. ; 


Observations and interviews in 
Britain during the past six weeks 
with persons closely associated with 
the development of postwar civil 
aviation policy, indicate clearly 
there will be little sympathy in that 
country for Canada’s newly-an- 
nounced policy of a single chosen 
instrument, 

Britishers are traditionally hesitant 
about commenting on the actions and 
policies of other countries. But they 
are outspoken and_ surprisingly 
unanimous that the early policy of 
putting all their civil aviation eggs 
into one Government-owned basket 
was an unfortunate and costly mis- 
take. 


“8 
Working On Policy 


It is-too early to forecast-what the 
new policy will be—there are no 
less than 13 official groups or com- 
mittees studying the future of civil 
aviation in Britain—but it is certain 
that Britain will veer away from the 
now discredited policy of giving to 
one public instrument complete 
monopoly in the operation of civil 
air transport. That is not to say that 
the present “chosen instrument”— 
British Overseas Airways Corp.— 
will disappear. What does seem cer- 


tain,showever, is that it will not be 


allowed to have a monopolistic post- 
war position as the Government's 
chosen instrument. For instance, I 
was assured that there is every ex- 
pectation that the British shipping 
companies will in future be granted 
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a place in Britain's postwar civil 
aviation sun. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. 
was created by an Act of Parliament, 
1939, and came into being in April, 
1940, as the chosen instrument of the 
British Government to undertake 
any or all of the activities formerly 
carried on by Imperial Airways or 
by British Airways. Imperial Aire- 
ways was originally privately finan- 
ced but 25% of the shares were re- 
tained by the British Government 
which had two directors on the board 
of the company. 

In 1939, a new act of Pasliament 
called the British Overseas Airways 
Act was passed, establishing the new 
corporation and absorbing all earlier 
and previous enterprises. Members 
of the Board are now appointed by 
the Secretary of State and grants 
from public funds not exceeding £4 
millions a year may be made to the 
corporation up to 1953. 

Whatever the final pattern of post- 
war domestic and overseas policy is 
to become it seems certain that Bri- 
tain is now determined to leave "o 
stone unturned in overcoming as 
quickly as possible the present com- 
petitive advantage which the United 
States has gained by reason of her 
manufacturing and operating experi- 
ence in the field of air transport 
during the past five years. To do this 
it seems equally certain that she will 
abandon the policy which Canada 
has now clearly and definitely com- 
mitted herself to in the past week. 


Shortage of White Paper 


Becomes More Acute 


Doubling of Export Shipments This Year 
~ Makes Necessary Further Curtailment in 
~ Supplies Available in Canada 


- A substantial shortage In the sup- 
ply of white paper, particularly book 
and .writing grades, continues in 
Canada, despite the measures that 
have been taken by the Government 
to curtail all nonessential uses and 
to’ ration essential uses. ” 

The suppl situation, in fact, is so 
acute that the mills have been unable 
to supply to Canadian publications 
the full tonnage that was allotted 
them by’ the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board publishing administra- 
tor under the reduced paper quotas 
that went into effect this year. 

The fine paper mills are now circu- 
lating their customers, advising them 
of the critical supply situation, and 
enclosing an order from A. P. Jewett, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Administrator of Book and Writing 
Papers, requiring them to establish 
quotas for all customers and distri- 
bute production available for Cana- 
dian consumption pro rata on basis 
of 1943 shipments. 

Exceptions Listed 

Exceptions to the latest restriction 
order are: Dominion Government 
needs, school textBooks, certain case- 
bound books and magazines and peri- 
odicals. In such cases the same yard- 
age of paper will be allotted as last 
year, providing all feasible steps 


Cancel 14,000 War Contracts 


Terminate $13 Billions of Orders as U, S. Output Peaks 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

WASHINGTON. — Evidence that 
major job of production for war is 
nearing completion. was given by 
the Senate Military Affairs’ Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Termina- 
tion of War. Contracts.. The re- 
port revealed that U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies to date have termin- 
ated some 14,000 war contracts ag- 
gregating something more than $13 
billions. Yet all of this has been 
accomplished without any over-all 
policy on termination, along the 
lines recommended so vigorously in 
the recent Baruch-Hancock report 
on postwar economic readjustment. 

The monthly employment survey 
of the Labor Department also marks 
the sharp tendency to cut back or 
cancel war contracts, The March 20 
labor survey covers the whole 
month of February, during which 
there were employed in all VU. S. 
factories about 500,000 fewer per- 


sons than in November, 1943. From | 


January to February the total de- 
crease in non-agricultural employ- 
ment was 210,000, on daily averages. 

For February total non-agricul- 
tural employment in the U. S, was 
34,047,000, a decrease of 911,000 from 
a year earlier. 

“All the industry divisions, with 
the exception of-transportation and 
public utilities, employ fewer work- 
ers than a year ago.” 

In some industries, particularly 
military aircraft, increased  effici- 
ency and perfected production rou- 
tines have brought smaller employ- 
ment concurrently with largtr 
output. The manhours now required 


4 


for a heavy bomber are only about 
one tenth of the total required two 
years ago. ' 

In other industries, however, there 
are clear indications of curtailed 
production programs. Says the labor 
summary on this point: 

“Sizable employment declines 
were reported in the chemicals, 
machinery and iron and steel groups 
by reason of production cut-backs. 
Further reduction in the production 
of small-arms ammunition and cur- 
tailments in the production of ex- 
plosives were primarily responsible 
for the drop of 14,000 wage earners 
in the chemicals group, The decline 
of 11,000 in the machinery group 
was due chiefly to further curtail- 
ments in the machine tool and ma- 
chine tool accessories industries, 
while a decrease of 8,000 in the iron 
and steel group reflects cancellations 
of contracts for firearms, machine 
gun belt links, cartridge cases and 
camouflage fabrics.” . 


Smaller Businesses Hit , 


Wartime. controls and material 
shortages have registered a heavy 
toll on smaller business enterprises 
in the U. S., according to a report 
submitted to the American Business 
Congress, at New York, by Under- 
Secretary of Commerce Wayne 
Chatfield-Taylor. . 

“The number of business firms in 
this country was reduced by 500,000 
between 1941 and 1943,” he said. 
“This represents a decrease of 16%.” 

The major contradictions have 
been spotted in retail trade, service 


trade, and construction. 

The Commerce Department’s sur- 
vey indicated clearly, Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor addéd, that many of those 
who suspended because of wartime 
difficulties held definite plans for 
resumption after the armistice. 


Rubber Production 


Bradley Dewey, director, of the 
emergency programs for synthetic 
rubber development, reported last 
week that the new chemical gums 
now are being produced ‘at a rate 
greater than the rate at which crude 
rubber was consumed in any year 
prior to 1941,” 

This statement applies, of course, 
only to U. S. consumption in the 
pre-war years, : 

The vast new production capacity, 
designed and built since Pearl Har- 
bor, now is approaching full pro- 
duction, although several new units 
and one addition still are under con- 
struction. 


But military demand for rubber 
has been increasing at an unantici- 
pated rate—for both aircraft and 
motorized field equipment. The out- 
look for new civilian tires has 
changed little. Drastic conservation 
measures for civilian tires still are 
imperative, the report urged. 

In’ 50 primary production plants 
scattered throughout the country, 
the Government now ‘has an invest- 
ment of $750,000,000 in synthetic 
rubber capacity. Fuli production 
will be attained in the last half of 
1944, 


. 


have been taken to use lighter weight 
paper. 

“Li national magazines al- 
réady have introduced considerable 
savings in use. of paper through 
adopting lighter weight stocks as 
against former weights of 42 lb. and 
48 lb. - 

Chief factor in the present un- 
balance between supply and demand 
is the sharp increase, under Govern- 
ment direction, of fine paper exports. 
Currently about 20% of Canadian 
production is being exported, or 
twice as great a proportion of total 
output as last year. 


Supplying Empire Countries 


Canadian mills have been asked to 
provide for the white paper needs of 
certain Empire countries which have 
little or no facilities for such manu- 
facture themselves. The countries 
being supplied by Canada include 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, 
Rhodesia, the Middle East Command 
and others. United States mills have 
assumed~responsibility for meeting 
the paper requirements of Latin 
American and certain other areas. 
These allotments wete made by the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board at Washington. 

The squeeze on fine paper supply 
actually has been developing for 
over a year, however. The widening 
of uses of pulp products, during the 
war, and the shortage of pulpwood, 
have been factors, and the new re- 
quirement for Canadian mills to in- 
crease their exports has aggravated 
an already difficult situation. 

To meet demands, the fine paper 
mills in this country have been re- 
cently, and are now running at prac- 
ticable capacity. A year ago the mills 


(Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


Pace of Business 


NEWSPRINT 
Production 


veat—-1948 


i 
} 


| 


Newsprint production in the first 
two months of this yéar has shown 
an 18% improvement over the same 
period a year ago but recent output, 
as clearly shown in the above chart, 
indicates the war curtailment suf- 
fered by this major Canadian indus- 
try. Smaller newspapers and other 
paper conservation programs both 
here and in the United States—the 
big customer of Canadian pulp and 
paper—have helped to balance the 
shortage of manpower in the woods | 
and mills, cue ee 


. af 
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From Our Own Correspondent spects, from the general policy line 
OTTAWA—Mf. Justice McTague | laid down by the then wage control 
assured the Government it was not! order, P.C. 5963. It created anom< 
| because of “differences”sthat he re- | alies in the Labor Board’s first im- 
| signed as chairman of the National | portant judgment. 


| War Labor Board. Nevertheless, his! jyeanwhile, even. before the steel 


| departure from that post was n0| case was finished, the Montreal 
ee to his friends here. - | Tramways strike was settled by H, 
| One prime reason for his step, not | Carl Goldenberg, 
|to be underestimated, was sheer ment representative, on terms and 
| weariness and boredom, Three and | under circumstances which struck 

a half years of living in a hotel) McTague ,as a gross jand fatal 
| room, and a solid year of listening | breach of propriety, He made a 





\}to the same peculiarly taxing type speech to the Montreal Canadian 


| of case, are more than enough for Club just after the Tramways set- 


jany man, 


Labor Depart |. 


However, few people 
| think these reasons would have 
| been sufficient. They merely ag- 
|gravated a long and discouraging 
|background of disagreement and 
|disappointment with government | 
\dabor policy. 
Began With Steel Case 

It began with the steel case of 
_Jan., 1943, the strike and settlement 
which led to the reconstitution of 
the National War Labor Board and 
the appointment of McTague as 
| chairman. That strike had been set- 
| tled by a special order-in-council 
| which diverged, in important: re- 


New Subsidiary 
For Mtl. Power 


Investments Segregated 
in Anticipation of Ex. | 
propriation 
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RAINCOAT SEASON | 
Is Just Ahead!... 


* 


Just a reminder that you should visit the Men's 


Shop soon for a rain coat. 
with raglan shoulders, fly 


Trimly tailored slip-ons 
fronts and balmacaan 


collars . . . Imported cotton poplins processed to 
resist wind and showers. All coats are self lined 
and are finished with 2 slash pockets, buttoning 


kick pleat and front tab. 


Sizes in the range 36 


to 44 in the group in a-choice of light or dark 


fawn. Each 


*°12.50 to 18.00 


\ 
\ 


EATON'S-COLLEGE STREET 





Shortage of White Paper 








MONTREAL, — Formation of a 
|new company, Southmount Invest- 
|ment Co., Ltd., to take over “a lim- 
|ited part” of its investment hold- 
| ings has been announced by Mont- 
real: Light, Heat & Power Consoli- 
| dated, 

In explaining this step, Presidertt 
John S. Norris says that it is “to 
ensure, in the event of total expro- 
| priation, that the necessary means 
| to protect your rights as sharehold- 
| ers of this company will continue to 
be available.” . 
|} Mr. Norris, in a letter to share- 
holders, says that the company has 
been advised that “the Provincial 
Government has the power, if it 
wishes to use it, to take almost im- 
mediate possession of all the, prop- 
erties and assets of your company 
iand to displace your directors and 
management, leaving the value of 
{the expropriated properties to be 
| determined later.” 

For this reason, the letter contin- 
; ues, the new company has “been 
formed to take over-certain invest- 
‘ment holdings but “not including 
|any required for the operations of 
the company.” 

At the same..time the company 
has ‘announced that the regular 
dividend of 37 cents a share will be 
paid on basis of six cents in cash 








- | and 31. cents in shares of the capital 


| stock of the new company on a 
|Share-for-share basis, but future 
| dividends can be expected to be in 


| cash, The dividend is payable 


| April’ 30 to shareholders of record 
March 31. — 


i 


Becomes Mo ag 
: » This order later was modified (Order Shows Gain 


** (Continued ‘from page 1) 
ewere ordered ‘to restrict operations 
46 90% of output in their base period 
<Oct., 1941 to March, 1942), but when 
the CPRB-sponsored export instruc- 
4ions were given the mills were per- 
§nitted to step up operations to al- 

maximum levels. In practice, 
gue to manpower difficulties, pro- 
duction is running slightly less than 
ZReoretical 24-hour capacity. \ 

New Uses Develop 

«With fihe paper supply available 
dér domestic uses hardly 80% of 
jheoretical capacity of the mills, 
pressure of demand has been increas- 
ang. New uses include needs of the 
armed forces, and of Government de- 
partments which use such paper for 
ration books, legal forms, corres- 
‘pondence and other purposes. In ad- 
ition,paper containers for milk and 
other foods have come into increasing 
aise due to shortage of bottles. Paper 


re Acute (Cons. Paper 


368) to permit limited, use of news- 
print for commercial printing, since 
the newsprint supply situation is less 


‘Wrom Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—While tonnage of 


| all pulp and paper shipped by Con- 


preernte Hoe eeere ke | solidated. Paper Corporation was 
so 
Another WPTB order (A-1000) approximately 4% le en” in 


fixed a limit on basic weights of dif- 1942, ‘total shipments, including 
ferent types of paper. For instance, | lumber-andymiscellaneous lines, in- 
letterhead sulphite bond top Weight! creased by 4%, states President L. 
was reduced to 16 pounds from 29) L. Belnap in the’ company’s annual 
pounds, maximum weight for coat- | report. s + 
ed papers was reduced to 80 pounds, | ane eee ed ons oe 
for super-calendered papers for| esate’ ie $1,287,680, as piaigie - 
magazines, etc., to 60 pounds. with $340,976 in 1942. 
The WPTB also has issued orders 


‘Total. income -tncreased to $9,- 
restricting use of paper for converted | 322.977 from $7,676,517, the report 
paper products, such as envelopes,’ 


q shows. Operating profit was $7,974,- 
tags, greeting cards and similar prod- 


ucts. 

There is little prospect of an early 
easing of the present fine paper 
shortage, as mills now are operating 
at practicable capacity, and output of 


copnanee $1,124,312, against $1,114,- 
695, -and income from investments | 
$224,287 against $105,713. : 
Bond and debenture interest | 
amounted to $2,452,006 against $2,-| 
573,622, and depreciation was $4,-| 


378 against $6,456,108, profit from |’ 


tlement, which -denoynced’ pretty 


strongly the use of illegal methods 
in labor disputes, and especially 
condoning these methods and there- 
by the discouragement and frustra- 
tion of co-operating unions. 


McTague Caustic 


Another disagreement of similar 
type between McTague and other 
agencies of government arose over 
the western coal strike last fall. A 
commission headed by Mr. Justice 
O'Connor, new chairman of the ‘La- 
bor Relations Board, awarded the 
western miners their demand of $1 
a day pay increase. Shortly after- 


x 





Behind McTague Resignation 


Policy Disagreements, Weariness, Speeded Retirement {Plan Offered 


ward Nova Scotia miners asked for 
the same increase. Granting their 
request, McTague.made some acid 
remarks. 

+ ‘These are some of the statements 
to which he referred in his letter 
of resignation, with the comment, 
“I still think I was right.” 

Rumors have not been lacking of 
a political significance in the Me- 
Tague resignation. He was an ac- 
tive. Conservative before his eleva- 
tion to the Ontario Bench in 1935, 
and some Progressive Conservatives 
profess confidence that before long 
he will become an-open and active 
recruit under the Bracken banner. 

Archibald Highly Regarded 

Mr, Justice Maynard Archibald, 
McTague’s successor in the Labor 
Board job, is highly regarded here. 
He isa former law partner of Fi- 
nance Minister Isley, but Mr. Ils- 
ley was away when the matter 
came. up and it was Defense Minis- 
ter Ralston, another Nova Scotian, 
who suggested the Truro jurist for 
the post. 

_ Another name which received in- 
tensive consideration was that of 
Mr. Justice Richards of the Mani- 


toba Court ‘of Appeal. : 





Keeping Posted! N. B. Planning 


recent issue of the U. S. 
magazine, Tide, published this: 
“Coincidence of the month: 
A recent issue of The Finan- 
cial Post, Canadian. business 
journal, carried three ads. of 
three different advertisers—an 
electric company, an insurance 
company and a liquor company. 
In each »case, ‘art and copy 
themes highlighted .a hospital 
operating table.” 
e 


Kenneth R. Wilson, Post 
Ottawa editor, has just returned 
from a six weeks visit to the 
United Kingdom. He has been 
sending brief, newsy cables for 
each issue of The Post while he 
was away. Now he sits down 
to bring together the facts, the 
impressions and the trends for 
Canadian businessmen, These 
important articles will start in 


the next issue. 
” 


No cartoon on the editorial 
page this week. Cartoonist 
Grassick is having another ses- 
sion in the hospital. i 

e. ue * 

Lawrence Sullivan, veteran 
ee newspaperman, has 

een writing the Washington 
column for The Financial Post. 
He has just produced ‘another 
of his bigtselling books about 
affairs in the U-S. capital. Thisy 
newest one _ is entitled, 
“Bureaucracy Runs Amuck.” It 
is a brilliant if terrifying expose 
of what can and sometimes does 
go wrong with democratic pro- 
cedures, 

Sullivan, who is tall, cada- 
verous, fiftyish and an ‘ardent 
sloop sailor, was an Associated 
Press man for about 20 years 
prior fo becoming a free-lance 
Washington commentator. 


Builders: Offer. - 
Rent-House Plan 


National House: Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, J. L. E. Price, Montreal, 
president, will meet in that city 
next week-end to frame recom- 
mendations to provincial and muni- 
cipal .governments on. needed 
quantities and types of. assisted 
rental-housing, particulatly for 
Montreal and Toronto, 

The NHBA is in close touch With 
Ottawa legislative developments 
for this field; understands the 
promised liberalization of the Na- 
tional Housing Act will ‘embrace 
easier money for owner-homes and 
assistance for rental-housing. 

It will.offer municipalities and 
provinces concerned its advice on 
enabling legislation and specified 
programs. 








Company Reports 


Metropolitan Life 


BuSiness issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co, in 1943, 
the 75th year of its existence, total- 
led more than $2.3 billions of paid 
for life insurance, the annual re- 
port reveals. This is about $250 mil- 


Qn Industrial 
Development | 


From Our Own Correspondent 


. 


Reconstruction |” 


" Dr. R. C. Wallace Advo- 
cates Regional Commit- 
tees on Resources 


To work for proper utilization of 
Canada’s wealth of raw materia]s, 
Dr. R. C. Wallace, principal of 
Queen’s University, advocated 
formation of regional resources 
committees in a speech before the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy this week. These com- 
mittees should be set up in various 
resources areas 4nd would be com- 
posed of deputy ministers and lay- 
men. 

Such committees, he said, should 
look into the wise development of 
all resources and should be charged 
with making» recommendations to 
proper reconstruction authorities at 
Ottawa for action. 


Advocates More Mapping 


In conjunction with this program, 
Dr. Wallace stressed the need for 
proper mapping of Canada with 
respect to geology, topography, soil, 
water power and wild life. Return- 
ing airmen, he thought, could ad- 
vantageously be used in this impor- 
tant wofk. 


Research work and the finding 
of money should be mainly a fed- 
eral responsibility, it was stated. 
Dr. ‘Wallace thought that research 
might do more for Canada’s im- 
portant exporf trade than any 
other thing and he emphasized that 
there! should not be a letdown in 
research work after the war. 


Fears Taxation Effects 


He further steessed that taxation 
on mining companies must not be 
too heavy, or it will cause a lower- 
ing of mineral output here. He 
stressed that there is already a 
danger that the mining industry 


MONTREAL. — The Honorable | Will not be able to employ as darge 





IMust You Borrow 


To Carry On Your War Work? 


Your war work is your most im- 
portant job. The Bank of Montreal 
encourages war-time saving, rather 
than borrowing, but there are cases 
where a timely bank loan not only 
saves money for the borrower but 
helps him to do a better job for 
VICTORY. Please feel free to dis- 
cuss your financial needs in con- 
fidence with the manager of our 
nearest branch. 


ROR 


a) 


















‘J. B. McNair, Premier of New Bruns- | # number of men after the war. Not 
wick, has announced the names of |My should taxes be looked into, 
the personnel of the New Brunswick | ¢ said, but coal bonuses ‘and their 
Resources Development Board which | #4visability should be reinvesti- 
has been set up to encoyrage the de- gated. It was thought posible that 
velopment of new industrial activi-| it might be better to have indus- 
ties within the province. Members | ‘ial activity, in come cases, closer 
of the Board will be: to the supply source of coal. 

Dr. Harry J. Rowley, chairman; To go into taxation, Dr. Wallace | 
Dr. John S. Bates; Dr. G. P. Burchill; | S48ested a commission be formed 
Lieut.-Col. W. A. Harrison, and K. B. | 0 follow up the work of the CIMM 


Brown, 


First job of the Board, it is stated, 
will be in the field of forest wealth 
where the province expe¢ts to find 
its greatest opportunities for early 
expansion, The Board will seek to 
promote fuller utilization of wood 
and wood products, and will “assist 
our people generally to take advan- 
tage of the discoveries which modern 
research and scientific investigation 
have brought about.” 

D 


John, N.B., a graduate of Mount Al- 
lison University, and carried on 
postgraduate work at Qugen’s Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in ghemistry, chemical 
engineering and metallurgical engi- 
neering. He has obtained the degree 
of Ph.D. from McGill University for 
a thesis on a new method for the 
isolation of lignin from wood, 

Dr. Rowley has had wide experi- 
ence as a chemical engineer in the 
pulp and paper industry and has held 


r. Rowley is a native of Saint | 


in preparing a brief on mining 
taxation. Greater assistance for 
mining by the Government was 
suggested, but Dr. Wallace said that 
the Government should not engage 
in the business of operating mines 
although it was quite conceivable 
that large-scale geophysical surveys 
might well be a responsibility of 
governments. 


+ 


CP Protests 
Policy Change 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—First official re- 
sponse of private air lines operating 
in Canada to Hon. C. D. Howe's 
“freeze-out” speech came from D. 
C. Coleman, chairman and president 





the position of director of research |°f the CPR. Mr. Coleman stressed 


and development with both the Api-| that the Howe announcement in- 
tibi Power & Paper Co. and the| volves a radical departure,from the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp &ePaper Mills | policies hitherto followed in Canada, 
Ltd. Since 1940, Dr. Rowley has been | but stated -that any experience or 
a director of the Allied War Supplies inf : 

Corp. in charge of production and crmation which. the Canadian 
administration of the plant’s‘produc- Pacific Aishnes hed WORRIES, OUI 
ing chemicals and explosives. eee eee Mr. Cole- 

Dr. John S. Bates is also a chemical cement folows: 

engineer, was superintendent of the| - This involves a radical departure 
ee _— prmeants ee a son ae sean gen hy 
tories from to , and since | in anada. e situation here is 
then has been appointed chefflical| not parallel with that. existing in 


| 
Canadian Forestry Association, He 
heads the firms of George Burchill 


lighter weight sheets tends. to slow 


| lions more than the amount issued 


engineer with experience in’ both | any other country. In Canada, both: 


Canada and Europe. 


railway companies conduct trans- 


Dr. G. P. Burchill is a well known | Portation systems in the , fullest 


lumberman and a prominent citizen 
of New Brunswick. A graduate of the 
University of New Brunswick in 
forestry, he is now a member of the 
Senate of that university, is president 


sense, operating railways, steam- 
ships, telegraphs, air lines, express 
services, busses and trucks. The 
Canadian Pacific was authorized by 
its original act of incorporation to 


of the Maritime Lumber Bureau and | °Perate steamship services, and in 


a past president of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and the 


& Son, and Burchill Woodworking | ° 


Co. of South Nelson, N.B. 


Lieut.-Col. Walter Harrison, in 
addition to a distinguished military 
career, has during the present war 
served as executive assistant with 
the rank of deputy minister to the 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply. His resignation 
from this duty has been announced 
recently in Ottawa. 


K. B. Brown is a graduate of the 
Provincial Normal School and the 
University of New Brunswick where 
he_received a Bachelor’s degree in 
Forestry. Employed as a forester by 









1919, by a special act to operate air 
services. It has maintained through- 
out its history, in good and bad 
times alike, a standard of efficiency 
and safety in all its services which 
is second to none among the trans+: 
portation systems of the world: 

The Canadian Pacific Railway's 
first air undertaking was on. an 
equal footing with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, to acquire stock in 
Canadian Airways, controlled by 
the late James Richardson, a pion- 
eer in this field. 


In 1940, after the establishment of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, owing to 
the chaotic conditions produced by 
destructive competition between a 
number of small air line companies, 
chiefly in: Northern Canada, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 





FOUNDED IN 1817 
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Modern, Experienced Banking Service... the Outcome of 126 Years’ Successful Cooregn, 








Lay Air Plans 
Now Says Drew 


Danger Seen in Waiting 
Until After War — Fears 
Bureaucracy % 3 


“It will be great folly if the plan- 
ning, of interurban air transport is 
left until, after the war,” declared 
Premier George A. Drew in an ad- 
dress Tuesday to the Canadian In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgy. 
As a step toward planning, he ad 
vocated that ‘licenses be granted 
now to either private or public com- 
panies which can show their ability 
to carry on the business of air trans- 
port after the war. 

Only by following this procedure 
does Premier Drew believe that it 
will be possible to take full ad- 
vantage of Cariada’s trained airmen 
after the war. He stressed that it 
is too much to expect that returning 
airmen will be in a position to 
organize air lines on their own after 
the war. If a dependence is placed 
on this, Mr. Drew says that there 
will not only be great delay in de- 
veloping much needed interurban | 
air travel, but that many of these | 
trained airmen will be lost to the 
air industry, ‘ 

Good Service Given 

Mr. Drew said that both public 
and private lines which we have at 
present have been giving good 
service, But this, he declared, 
should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that this country is far 
behind in interurban air travel 
and that unless Canada’s domestic 
air routes are developed Canada 
cannot hope to take her place with 
other countries in flying world air 
routes after the war. 


Premier Drew expressed the hope 

that moribund official authority 
would not hold back development 
of air travel in Canada and said 
that he did not think that develop- 
ment of air lines should be the re- 
sponsibility of some Government 
department, but that this should be 
primarily a responsibility for pri- 
vate initiative. 
' Strengthening of air partnership 
under the British flag was stressed 
by Premier Drew. Creating new air 
ties with Great Britain was seen by 
Mr. Drew as a normal development 
and one that possessed many ad- 
vantages from the Canadian stand- 
point. He stressed that Canada by 
herself is not strong enough to hope 
to stand alone in the postwar avia- 
tion field. 





Sales of Sangamo Co., Ltd., show- 
ed.an increase in 1943; but profits 
margin on business handled, most- 
ly war work, was narrow, and prof- 
its‘showed little change from year 
before. -Net income for 1943 was 
$104,680, or $2.31 a share on the 
common stock, as against 1942 net 
of $105,649, -or $2.33 a common 
share. Net working capital rose to 
$862,522 from $781,234; with - cash 
increased from $11,484 to $209,970 
plus $100,000 of Victory bonds pur- 
chased: ‘ 


——_ —————-—_—---——————_——_ 
Investor’s Index 
Mar. 25, 1944 ¢ 


Admin. & Trusts 9 Inter-State Roy. 
Amalg. Electric. 18 Kingston & Mac. 
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COMPANY LEADER 
Announcement been made 


by the Canada e Assurance 

Company that Charlies C. Peck 

led its representatives in Canada 

nited States for the past 
year. In achieving this honor 
Mr. Peck paid for well over 
$1,000,000 of business. He is asse- 
ciated with Manager Graham A. 
Walters Toronto Osgoode 
Branch, 

a TAPER AT AER Peper ta 


— —-— 
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Refunding Debentures 
Issued by Brandon 


Announcement is made of the of- 
fering of $500,000 3-3144% City of 
Brandon, Man., refunding debentures 
to refund an equal amount of the 
city’s outstanding debentures due 
1966 which will be called for re- 
demption on June 30, 1944. CaHable 
at. 100 plus accrued interest, on 30 


Canadian Western 


Years Ended Dee, 31; 1943 1942 
Earmed preferred* ... $21.85 $20.22 
rned preferred? ... 20.87 20.29 
MID vccndstccdvvese . 600 400 
Earned common® os. 4% 4.50 
Earned common? .... 490 450 
POI yo. cccescccvcccce 3.00 2.50 


fd 
*Earnings include refundable EPT. 
tEarnings exclude refundable EPT, 


Gross income rose to $2,776,084 
from $2,619,335 during past year, 
but higher Dominion tax deductions 
($472,501 against $380,393) partly 
offset this gain, with earnings on 
the common $4.58 a share against 
$4.50 a share in 1942. 

Balance sheet as of end of 1943 
shows current assets at $1,445,433 
against $1,175,550 year before, cur- 
rent liabilities $516,464 against 
$469,423, working capital $928,969 
against .$706,127. 


WANTED EXECUTIVE 


A man, experienced in Retail 
Departmental Chain Store 


Business, capable of, instal- 
ling and operating a modern 
system of inventory control 
and correlating 


same with 
office accounting. Permanent 
position. This company oper- 
ates a chain of several stores 
in Northern Ontario. Apply 
in person at your nearest 
Employment and_ Selective 
_* Office. Refer to H.O. 





- FOR SALE - 

























METAL COATING 


is needed to package food a up production as measured in tons. 
overseas. Paper also is being used if | Canada is not alone, on this.prob- 
place of scarce metals, such as tin,| lem. In the United States similarly 
dor cqptainers. | there is a serious shortage, and paper 
>. An instance of the scores of added | uses have been curtailed, with publi? 
demands on the fine paper supply is | cations forced to accept severe cuts 
the case of wrappings for bread. | in tonnage allotments. 

Bread consumption, has jumped | 
nearly 40% at a time when the Do- 
minion Government has been, en- 


Retailers Ponder 





couraging the sale. of wrapped | Vitamins 


bread. 


Numerous orders have been issued 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board aimed to reduce domestic 
paper consumption. An important 
erder was curtailment in tonnage 
Pllotted to magazines and periodic- 
gis. Such publications are operating 
en quotas which represent a consid- 
grable reduction in use from pre-war 
Yevels. Curtailmeht in fine paper use 
for magazines has coincided with 
similar restrictions on use of news- 
@rint by newspapers. 


At the beginning of this year, an|/¢ts, in any case. U. S. experience 


order of the Board (No. 332), admin- 


istered by John Atkins, Printing and 


Publishing . Administrator, 


| (Continued from page 1) 
| Pensions and National Health. Im- 


583,291 against $4,594,918. Tax pro-| jn the previous year and brought 


vision for the yeaf was $1,000,000 
against $167,000 in 1942. Surplus, to 
which"all of the 1943 net profit was 
added, stood at $5,388,121, after ad- 
justments, as against $3,540,785 at 
Dec. 31, 1942. 

Working capital showed an im- 
provement at $22,404,236 against 
$18,604,791, an increase of $3,799,445. 
Cash of $2,049,661 was shown against 
$4,577,935, and Dominion bonds were 
$8,800,000 against $3,500,000, receiv- 
ables being up from $3,478,968 to 
$5,352,514. Inventories were shown 
at- $10,934,788 against $10,518,813. 


———— 


4 s > During the year, $1,774,423 of the 
ported vitamin ears con- | company’s first mortgage bonds and 
taining, for example,! Vitamin K, debentures ‘were retired, leaving 
are re-labelled. Dosage is elimin- | $45,643,967 outstanding at the year 
ated, and the words ,“as.directed by¥ | end. 
physician” substituted: for it, : | Wartime conditions, states Mr. 
Whether, as more vitamins move | Belnap, increased the difficulties in 
out of the experimenffl stage, fhey obtaining mateplals, labor and sup- 
will be added to the list of “over-| plies, 


| the-counter” vitamins,. is a cdmpli- | cer 
| cating factor. It is doubtful, say | 
| both drug and grocery spokesmen, | 
| if the more exotic vitamins would | 
| find a ready sale through food out- 


ee ESE 
nearer 


pulp, paper and lumber production. 


Continental Can Co, of Canada is 
| reported to be planning a new $500,- 
i shows that with the present inter- 000 plant in New Toronto, adjacent 
| est in vitamins, a ready market may | 40 their present premises. It will em- 
exist for the well-known types: gloy up t 700 persons in the manu- 


virtually | when supplies are available, no mat- | facture of a new line, not at present 
tliminated all nonessential printing. 


; ter who handles them. made in Ontario. © 





_ Municip=!— Rate Due: Amount Price ‘Yield 
Montre2i . beeee o PERES cose L. G. Beaubien & Co. and Syndicate .,.. 2% ‘to 
_ B24° 1944-53 $48,433,500 *100 @aces 
Bfontreal .....e6. Codecsoetens » ree Bald i Us Bites ci scisec cov erceteteverse 3 & 

, "(p+ 9950-53: 7.531000 1...  eevess 
Sorel, @ . eccceccsgeos eeteeeee Dhar. .0és i. C. Pre TC eveeeseeeees eeecees wie 
ml : ¢ BN BRIB NOG hit A wiescs 
Wanton; Mad”... 66.65. 255—05 PR. S050 Marrigoy Mi :Co, cesidenelecneccpsoeced ac £ 1945-49 200,000 *100 3% 
=f ‘ 3 1950-59 300,000 =..2 = 3.60%" 

—~ M h Bank 44% Sept. 12 °44 128,980,000 _ 100 

Canada posit Certificates ... Mar. ..<. Chartered Banks ....cccccccccvcccccccccess 44° Sept. 980,000 100  ..... 
Canada Treasury Bills ........ DEAS. wacea cae joka: Webncadn teas teen © ecccccce eoccscce «se. June 16°44 65,000,000 99.903 387 % 


*Olfering price. 


‘. (Weekly Record of Financing in Canada 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVIN CIAL AND DOMINION. GOVERQMENTS | 
Date Issued 


Sold. to— 


‘’ 


business’ in force to a new high 
level of $29.2 billions, or $2.3 bil- 
lions more than at the end of the 
previous year. Policyholders in 
Canada and the United States nym- 
ber more fhan 30.5 millions. 

Total assets rose to $6.4 billions. 
Featured in the report is the fact 
that the company’s investments in 
obligatfons of Canadian and the 
United States Governments reach- 
ed more than $2.3 billions, of which 
$580 millions was purchased during 
the last year. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during the 
year were $554 millions, the twelfth 
successive year these payments 
have exceeded $500 millions. These 
payments were at the rate of al- 
most $4,600 a minute of every busi- 
ness day during the year. 

Dividends declared. payable in 
1944 were over $105.6 millions, the 


es. A shortage of woods’ labor) eighth successive year they have 
iously reduced available wood | exceeded $100 millions. Dividends 
at the mills and this result 18 lower | paid by the company since its in- 


ception, including ‘those . declared 
for 1944, are over $2 billions. 

New business jssued in Canada in 
1943 was $176.8 millions, Edwin C. 
McDonald; vice-president in charge 
of the Canadian head office, stated, 
bringing the total held by the com- 
pany’s 2.2 million policyholders in 
Canada to over $1.5 billions. . The 


company has invested $112.5 mil-| been established, it is recommende 
lions in Canadian Victory loans to | that the records of the present securi- 
ties commission should be carefully 
examined with a view to having all 


registrations conform with the re- the shareholders of the company. 
quirements of the proposed new act. 


date. Over. $27? millions was pai 


out to Canadian policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1943 while 230,045 
nursing visits were paid to policy- 
.Canadian | 


holders. ‘Comparative 
| figures follow: 
{ Canadian Business 
1943 


Business in force .:,. 1,356,011 1,403,237 | shall be made to the purchaser of all 
| acne See +3 +8 aan iy eia | the facts, such facts to be filed with 
Total assets ......006 + 366,917  335.133| the Ontario Securities Commission 
ie isan ssss Ota? ~—soaraso. before securities are offered for sale. 





the Department of Lands 4nd Mines 
in New Brunswick, he last year was 
assigned the additional duty of or- 
ganizing a forestry extension service 
in connection with the University of 
|New Brunswick's Forestry School. 


Mine Probe 











was instructed to investigate con- 
ditions, and while their report has 
never been published,. it apparently 
offered no satisfactory solution. 

The Canadian Pacific then, with, 
the encouragement and approval of 
the Government, undertook to ac- 
quire control of a number of the 
competing air lines and consolidate 
their positions. ' 


Every step in this process has 
been taken with the full knowledge 


1942 | 


‘Makes Report 


(Continued from page 1) 
date of application unless, at the 
time of application, he was regis- 
tered either asa broker or salesman 
under the security laws of his state 
or province. 

4, Applications to be refused 
where it appears it is proposed to 
use a name other than:that of the 
applicant or that of his partner, or 
a name which is calculated to con- 


ceal from the public the identity of 


the applicant. 

5, Security bonds to be posted 
when required, such bonds to be 
| forfeited under certain stated con- 

ditions. 













and approval of the authorities, 
and the company, in good faith, has/ 
invested a large sum ofgmoney 
which canrfot be ‘expected fo yield 
any return for some time to come. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines has 
been able to render importaht serv- 
ice to the nation during the war, in 
a portion of Canada Where it has 
been the sole Canadian operation. 
In addition to the valuable trans- 
portation service which it has ren- 
dered, it has operated seven. air 
training schools, the entire profits 
of which have beén voluntarily re- 
turned to the Government. 

There has never been a time since 
the Canadian Pacific was incorpor- 
ated when those charged with the 
administration of the company have 
failed to realize that the Canadian 
Pacific: was and is a great national 


When the policy as outliried has| undertaking, though nominally the 


ee: 







d|subject of private ownership, Nor 


have they ever wavered in their 
belief that whatever is in the hest 
interest of Canada and its citizens 
generally is in the best interest of 


Presumably, legislation will be in- 


is recommended that when|troduced to implement the state- 


' shares of $10,000 syndicates are to be : oli 4 ! 
sold to the public full disclosure | the discussion and consideration of | 


ment of policy just made, and in 


that legislation, any experience or 
information which the Canadian 
Pacific Airlines has acquired in the 
course of its operations will be made 
available if required. 
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Barker's Bread . 15 Laprairie Co... 
Burry Biscuit . 11 Melehers .... 21 
Can, Bronze . . 23 Met, Life. ... 2 
Can. Westinghse 23. Mtl. Power 2 
Can, Iron . . 5, 16 | N. B.. Power Co. 4 
Can. Pac. .'. . 32 Nat. Breweries . 11 
Can, Western... 2 Nor. Telephone 11 
Cons. Paper... 2 Ottawa Elec. . . 18 

Me ss im 18°38 ebec Tele. ... 18 
Cooksville Co, . 24 Riverside Silk . 9 
Dom. Textile. .19 Rolland Paper . 16 
Dom. Foundries 5 Sangamo..,. ? 

WG nen ete 5 Soc. Nationale. 9 
Frager Co's. .’. Soe. des Prets.. 9 
Gt. Brit. & Can. 16 Stedman Bros. . 11 
Gurney Fdry. . 16 St. John Dryd’k 11 
Gen, Stee] Wares 4 St. Law. Flour ; 24 
Grain ; » » « & Standard Clay . 
Halifax Ins. . . 4 Toronto Mutual 
Hamilton Bridge 5 United Amuse. . 
Holt Renfrew . 16 Western Stee). . 
Int. Harvester . 5 York Knitting . 
Inte’ . Brick: 5 


MINES AND OILS 


Britannia 'M. .. 24 Jaton M..... 
Central Pat: . .23 Lamaque Gold 

Granby Cons. . . 24 Silbak Prem. . 
Ineq... . ww ss 22 «©Teck-Hughes:. , 


DIRECTOR 


of Personne! and Public Reletions 
with financial and managerial exper+ 
‘ avallable for engagement. 


lence 
Apply in person at .your nearest 


Employment and. Selective 


Service 
Office. Refer to H.0. GOS6M. - 


PROCESS 


x *« * 
Canadian manufacturing 
rights on a hot dip method 
of treating ferrous products 
with a patented coating 
whieh resists alkalis, sul- 


phur, acids, etc. Particularly 
adaptable to domestic water 
tanks, wire and - products 
used out-of-doors. Curiosity 
seekers stay away. Box 62, 
The Financial Post, Toronto. 











with 15 ‘years of sales, special 








WANTE 


@ To include 
organization, 






‘EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


‘Competent executive — university education — military exempt — 


experience is now available for similar position. Age 28 years. 
Highest references can be furnished. Apply to nearest Employment 
‘and Selective Service Office. Refer H.O. 898. 


FOOD MANUFACTURING PLANT 


equipment 
@ Must be already actively engaged in 
ufacture. 








departmental and management 









D for purchase 


and 
Please furnish full in- 
formation in replying. 









Apply Box 6, The 
Financial Post, Te- 
rento, 











Howe Reports War Production| Parliament at Work 
More Money Needed for More Complex Weapons of 1944 


Herewith The Financial Post pre- | 
sents a digest of the Hon. C, D. 
Howe's estimates for 1944-45 of the | 
Department of Munitions and Sup- | 
ply as told to The House of Com- | 
mons on Tuesday, March 21, 


MONEY 


$183 millions in 1944-5 vs. $166.3 
millions in 1943-44, 

Total contracts to date: 
billions. 

Capital expenditure by Govern- 
ment for war production: over $850 
millions. 

Estimated total value of war pro- 
duction in 1943-44: $3.4 billions vs. 
$29 billions in 1942-43. 

Value of war production proper 
for 1944, exclusive of capital ex- 
penditures, construction projects 
and orders placed abroad, will show 
an increase of approximately 3% 
over 1943. Its value, including the 
above, will show a decrease for 
1944 of approximately 7% as com- 
pared with 1943, 


MANPOWER 


Over 1 million engaged in direct 
and indirect war employment. 

Of this 800,000 are manufacturing 
war equipment specifically, 


AIRCRAFT 


Preduction 

971 craft for March, April, May, 
1943: average 324 per month. 

1,309 craft for Dec. (43), Jan., 
Feb., 1944: average 436 per month. 

Of the total of 11,390 produced 
since beginning of the war, over 
2,000 have been first-line service 
aircraft. Balance is trainer types 
and one service type no longer 
used in front-line combat, 


Year No. of aircraft Poundage 
1940 Bat 1,628,118 
1941 6,358,442 
1942 3.811 17,578,309 
TPES cecececes 4,133 20,088,864 


Anticipated Output 

1944: 4,312 for total weight of 21.4 
millions lb. 

Shift in program from trainer to 
service types will tend to reduce 
‘ output in terms of numbers, since 
one service type may involve 50 | 
times the man-hours employed on 
production of a primary trainer. 
and the twin-engined Anson. 

Norseman: formerly a_ service 
craft, but now being used for mili- 
tailed sharply. 

Four types service craft: 
two of which delivered to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. One already has 
established a transatlantic flying 


Types Built 

me. 
nanny Commonwealth Air Training Plan, 
Lancaster: 
this war to date. 
record. 


$9.4 | 


ereeeeece 
eeeeeesee 1, 


eeeeeeere 


3 trainer craft: Cornell, Harvard 
*In = otn'a current needs of the 
Anson production schedule has been cur- 
Largest four-engined bomber of 
Output to March 20, 1944, was 39, 
In Feb., 1944, output of Lancasters 
was 9 and it is hoped to reach 17 
by May and 30 by December next. 
PBY Catalina: 
Total of 273 to date, with a 
monthly output pt 50 scheduled to 


Dec., 1944. 


é 


vs 
eee 


Curtis Dive Bomber: 


20 being produced currently per 
;month and 130 scheduled monthly 


| to Dec., 1944. 


These output records have been 
achieved by an aircraft industry 
numbering 1,000 when war broke 
out and with experience on simple 
types, but which has grown to 122,- 
000 persons producing the latest 
and finest in combat planes. 
Mosquito: 

Following are comparative statis- 
tics on the production of the 


| Mosquito in the U.K. and Canada: 


Period after com- 
mencement of 
manufacture 


Cumulative totals 
of aircraft accepted 
Conte Eng and 


MILITARY VEHICLES 


Because military transport from 
Canadian plants is in demand in 
every combat zone, volume of pro- 
duction will continue at the highest 
possible level, but number of units 
produced will be reduced some- 
what since emphasis is shifting 
from the 2-wheel drive chassis to 
the 4-wheel drive chassis, requiring 
more man-hours per unit. 

Current rate of wheeled vehicle 
production is*13,000 monthly. 

Spare parts output in 1943 aver- 
aged $74% millions monthly as com- 
pared with estimated output for 
1944 at $114% millions monthly. 

Manufacture of armored cars.and 
reconnaissance cars was discontinued 
in 1943, also scout cars for a time, 
following introduction of new de- 
signs. 

1944 Program: 
200 workshop lorries per month; 
150 self-propelled gunmounts 

monthly as compared with 160 in 

1943; this is undertaken since com- 
pletion of 1943 tank orders; 

24 locomotives monthly for over- 

seas; 

900 universal carriers per month. 

Total to date is 24,000, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


At present approximately 4,500 | 
different items are being produced 
by 50 prime contractors and several 
hundred subcontractors. Following 
are figures showing increased dol- 
lar value of these lines: 
Communications Production 

Value 


$1,000,000 
60,000 


Year 


1940 SCCCCCO TEESE HEE EEE ESESESS 
1942 srecces 
1943 . e+ 136,000,000 


Twenty major types of radar 
equipment have been developed 
while total value of goods produced 
in 1943 by Research Enterprises 
Ltd. a Crown company, sauces: 
“to $60 millions. 


GUNS 


Trend downward in army gun 
production during 1943 offset by a 
program for certain new types of 
guns and new mountings. Further 
downward revision is expected in 
1944, 


Current Program: 
5 types of parrels and several | 
types of mountings, plus detector | 


| 


Two types of anti-aircraft guns > 
and some 6-pounders now being | Pa 


shipped to China, 


Demand for Naval Guns is mount- 
ing. 

Program includes three types of 
naval gun barrels and eight types 
of mounting. Another new one is 
scheduled soon. j 


SMALL ARMS 


Current production: 9 mm. pistol; 
the 20 mm. universal mounting, and 
the Polsten 20 mm, automatic gun; 
also a modified vérsion of the Bren, 

Discontinued in 1943: Boys anti- 
tank rifle; 2 kinds machine guns, 
the 8-in. mortars. 

Although some curtailment in 
small arms output is expected in 
the latter part of 1944, orders now 
on hand will ensure a production 
in 1944 slightly in excess of that of 
1943, 

From Small Arms Ltd. 
Current 
monthly 
Monthly Year Total 
35,000 1943 530,000 25,000 
8,500 1943  ...05 5.600 


400 1943 son beue 
Bomb throwers 3,000 1943 ecese 3,000 


_ AMMUNITION 


Output in 1943 of gun ammuni- 
tion was 30 million rounds; 40 mil- 
lion cartridge cases and many mil- 
lions of fuses and other components. 

More than 130 plants are engaged 
in manufacturing gun ammunition 
and components, producing 154 
varieties of shell, etc. Program will 
be curtailed somewhat during bal- 
ance of 1944 to about 75% of peak 
capacity. 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION 


Last half 1943: 775 million rounds 
ranging ‘in calibre from .22 in. to 1 
in. and involving more than 30 dif- 
ferent types. 

Current production, since shift to 
heavy calibre types, is 118 million 
rounds per mionth, to be stepped up 
to 122 millions. 


CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES 


Curtailments will see about a 20% 
cut in output of explosives. 

Increased demand: RDX, new 
super-explosive. 

Continued demand: Ammonium 
nitrate, hexachlorethane, etc. will 
be at about the same level in 1944 
as in 1943, 

Discontinued: rifle cordite pro- 
duction; and TNT, etc. produced at 
Nobel, Ont. 


; SHIPBUILDING . 


Naval: 


Delivered up to end of Feb., 1944: 

336 escort and patrol vessels of 
which were included 28 frigates, 
104 single screw corvettes, 92 steel 
minesweepers, 34 wooden mine- 
sweepers and 78 Fairmile patrol 
boats. 


75 vessels of these types are now 
launched and being fitted out. 

3 types of landing craft: the 52- 
ft. ramped cargo lighter, the 72-ft. 
gMinca barge, and the 51-ft. landing 
* vessel. 

45 tugs 
tankers. 

Orders are on hand for 4,300 


and two. auxiliary 


and fuse setting equipment for the | small craft; of these 3,600 have been 


3.7 in. anti-aircraft gun. 


Some manufacturing capacity, 


otherwise idle, Working on orders | special purpose vessels, 


for China. ’ 


delivered, 


Constructed: wide of 
including 


base and supply ships, concrete and 


variety 


SUBJECT TO 
WP&TB 
APPROVAL 


REMINGTON. RAND LIMITED 


199 Bay Street — Toronto, Ontario 
Branches. in All Principal Cities 


EMPIRE PRESS HEAD 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. J. J. Astor, M.P., 
publisher of the London Times and 

esident of the Empire Press 
Unies: will be the chief speaker 
at the dinner to be held Wednes- 
day, March 29, at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, under the auspices 
of the E.P.U. (Canadian Section 
to mark the 35th anniversary o 
the founding of the Union, co- 
incident with the -first Imperial 
Press Conference in London in 
1909. Col. Astor will be intro- 
duced by Horace T. Hunter, 
president of the Periodical Press 
Association of Canada. Three 
surviving charter members who 
were present at the formation of 
the Union — J. E. Atkinson, To- 
ronto Star, P. D. Ross, Ottawa 
Journal, and M. E. Nichols, Van- 
couver Province — will also be 

guests of honor. 


wooden gate vessels, a floating dry 
dock, railway barges, steel and 
wooden derrick scows, ammunition 
and stores lighters, transport and 
salvage barges, tenders, target tow- 
ing vessels, 24 motor torpedo boats. 

Scheduled for delivery in 1944: 

44 frigates 

18 single screw corvettes 

29 steel minesweepers 
45 wooden minesweepers 

11 Fairmiles. 

Released shipbuilding capacity 
will be taken up with orders for a 
new type of landing vessel. 

Men working in shipyards and 
allied industries: 50,000. 


Cargo Vessels 


At present seven shipyards are 
engaged on the 10,000-ton program 
and three of the smaller yards are 
producing 4,700-ton ships. 

Types of vessels being built: 

North Sands 

Victory Ship 

Canadian Type 

Victory Tanker. 

Delivered up to end of Feb., 1944: 

234 10,000-ton vessels 

15 4,700-tonners 

Delivery scheduled for 1944: 

102 10,000-ton vessels, including 

six of a special type. »(Majority 

are Victory type.) Most recent 
orders, however, are for Canadian 
type. 

18 4,700-tonners. 


SHIP REPAIRS AND SALVAGE 


Canada bears the burden of ship 
repairing since the RCN ve e 
complete responsibility for 
North Atlantic convoy. In sddition, 
the greater part of the servicing of 
the merchant fleet is done on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Repairs: From Jan., 1940 to Dec., 
1943, 25,000 vessels, naval and mer- 
chant, have been repaired in Can- 
ada; 5,000 of these drydocked for 
major overhaul. 

Salvage operations are in con- 
junction with control of ship 
repairs. 

Destroyer program is also tied in 
with this department. Keel of No. 
4 to be laid soon. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction contracts since be- 
ginning of war total $455 millions. 
Purpose: 

Air training schools, operational 
airports, naval establishments and 
army barracks, 

Cost of construction projects up 
to 1943 averaged $100 millions an- 
nually compared with reduced 
figure to $40 millions for 1944. 


HOUSING 


To date Wartime Housing Ltd., a 
Crown company, has built: 

17,700 houses 

13 hostels 

69 staff houses 

15 bunk houses 

19 dining halls. 

30 schools 

22 community buildings 

Gross rental revenues for 1943 
totalled in excess of $6 millions, 

With peak production in war in- 
dustry reached, provision of emerg- 
ency housing has passed and War- 
time Housing Ltd. now will simply 
administer and maintain its pro- 
perties. 


GENERAL PURCHASES 


Total purchases of personal 
equipment and many items of serv- 
ice stores such as _ food, fuel, 
medical supplies, hardware, etc. to 
end of 1943 amounted to $2,988 
millions, 


Present orders call for: 


800,000 complete battle dress suits | 


560,000 pairs of boots. 

General Purchasing Division in- 
cludes three special sections: 

North West Purchasing Ltd.: 
formed early in 1943 to purchase 
for needs of Canadian and U. S&S. 
_armed forees in Northwestern 
Canada. 

Plateau Co.: established in 1940 
to purchase and stock-pile raw 
silk, was abolished in 1943, giving 
way to Melbourne Merchandising 
Ltd. 

War Supplies Ltd.: set up in 1941 
to act as agent in placing orders in 
Canada for delivery to U, S. of 
materials and equipment. 


The Busy Man's Guide to the Week in the 
Federal Capital 


The destroyer is the “heart of the 
navy,” Navy Minister Macdonald 
told the House (Hansard, p. 1,543), 
and a Canadian navy after the war 
should have a backbone of destroy- 
ers, built in Canada, with Halifax 
“the logical place.’ Postwar com- 
plement of the Royal Canadian Navy 
is authorized at between 8,000 and 
9,000 personnel. Answering Fleet Air 
Arm questions, he said HMS 
“Canada,” at Halifax, had enlisted 76 
young Canadians for Royal Naval 
Fleet Air Arm. In addition Canada 
is lending RNFAA a limited number 
of RCNVR officers for air duties. 
Under this plan, 32 pilots, 25 observ- 
ers and 15 air engineer officers have 
gone to the RNFAA. 


Some 4,044 Nazi prisoners of war, 
and 73 Italians, are employed in 
various works projects in Canada, 
Parliamentary Assistant Paul Martin 
told J. G. Diefenbaker, (Prog. Con., 
Lake Centre, Sask.), 


Industrial loans of the chartered 
banks before the war averaged only 
$200 millions, Parliamentary Assist- 
ant D. C. Abbott said in summing up 
arguments on the industrial develop- 
ment bank (Hansard, p. 1,525). In 
view of this he thought the proposed 
$100 millions capital for the new 
bank was not “merely a drop in the 
bucket.” Purpose of the bank was 
not to make “obviously bad loans,” 
but to bolster existing lending insti- 
tutions. It would not compete with 


chartered banks, and its funds should | 


| be available for the development of 
| co-operative enlerprises. 


List of awards for gallantry to 
Royal Canadian Naval Services per- 
sonnel was tabled by Navy Minister 
Macdonald. The list, including the 
names of those mentioned in des- 
patches and honored for non-opera- 
tional duties of an outstanding 
nature, appears in/Hansard, pp. 1,489- 
1,503. There are some 452 names. 


Plenty of money for investment 
will be available in Canada after the 
war—Canadian, British and Ameri- 
can funds—thinks H. R. Jackman, 
(Prog. Con., Toronto Rosedale). 
Speaking on the industrial develop- 
ment bank (Hansard, p.1,507), Mr. 
Jackman said British and American 
money would seek expansion in Can- 
ada “a relatively bombpfoof 
country. I predict we will have no 
scarcity of venturesome money if we 
have fair taxation legislation in 
Canada.” Chartered banks have de- 
posits of $4.3 billions, with loans of 
only $1.2 billions. The $100 millions 
in the proposed industrial develop- 
ment bank is so small compared with 
the $4.3 billions the banks have “that 
it is not even a drop in the ocean.” 


Explaining wartime wages control 
order changes, and pointing out the 
dangers of inflation, Prime Minister 
King said, “The government is de- 
termined te do all it can to hold 
down the cost of living, and to safe- 
guard the public against an infla- 


tionarygrise in prices. In this it can- | 


support of every group in the com- 
munity.” ’ 


Increased old age pensions were 
urged by S. H. Knowles, (CCF, Win- 
nipeg North Centre). The present 
old age pension averaged around 
$22.49, said Mr. Knowles (Hansard, 
p. 1,451). ‘He asked that it be raised 
to $40 per month, at a cost of $34.2 
millions to the federal treasury. He 
also recommended lowering of the 
age limit to 60 years, as well as other 
revisions in pension regulations. Mr. 
Knowles’ amendment was ruled out 
of order, and the Speaker halted 
discussion on the matter, saying it 
could be debated when the “proper 
item in the estimates is before the 
committee.” 


Report on the national health sur- 
vey made by the Medical Procure- 
ment and Assignment Board was 
tabled in the House by Defense Min- 
ister Ralston. The 350,000-word 
document revealed there are 12,235 
doctors in the Dominion, of which 
some 3,006 are in the armed forces. 
There are 52,483 registered nurses, 
but about half of them are house- 
wives, not engaged in nursing. 


Only nine men of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy are prisoners of war, Navy 
Minister Macdonald revealed in the 
House. Seven of these are held by 
the Germans, ,t two by the Japanese. 


Canada is preparing for war in. the 
Pacific, Navy Minister Macdonald 
said (Hansard, p.1, 569), after a series 
of exchanges with H. C. Green, 
(Prog. Cons., Vancouver), Mr. Mac- 
donald said the naval department 
has a plans branch and naval staff 
which is “studying the Japanese war 
and Japanese methods.” 


Air Business 


Up Sharply 


MONTREAL.—Passengers carried 
by civil air lines in Canada for the 
month of Nov., 1943, increased to 
22,726 as compared with 16,720 in 
Nov., 1942. Freight increased from 
310,521 to 507,448 lb. and mail from 
499,515 to 547,279 lb. 

More effective utilization of space 
is indicated by the increase jn num- 
ber of revenue passengers per air- 
craft miles which rose to 7.9 from 
7.3 in 1942. Revenue freight also 
increased from 120 to 199 lb. per 
aircraft mile, and mail decreased 
from 363 to 323 Ib. , 

For licensed Canadian operators 
the average passenger journey was 
452 miles in 1943 compared with 426 
miles in Nov., 1942. Average flying 
speed was 155 miles per hour com- 
pared with 151 miles per hour in 
1942, and total operating expenses | 
amounted. to $1,394,617 compared | 


not, however, succeed without the with $923,731. 
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FAMILY 
SECURITY ane 
CAN ALSO BE PREFABRICATED 


We mean that the various elements 
which make up “security” —such as 
regular income, experienced manage- 
ment for investments, special provision * 
for‘emergencies and competent, under- 
standing guidance —can be pre-planned 
with the aid of our Trust Services. May 
we explain how we can serve you? 


Crown Trust 


Company 

TRUSTEES :: FINANCIAL AGENTS 
R. W. STEELE, President. 
IRVING P. REXFORD, Vice-Pres. and Man. Dir. 

W. RALPH SALTER, K.C., Vice-President. 


HOWARD A. EATON, Manager. 


EXECUTORS 


Used 
Machinery 
of every description 


* 
State requirements 


H. W. Petrie Co. Ltd. 


147 Front St. W. Toronto 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
EPO eT La 


TORONTO 


320 Bay 


Ree k 


MONTREAL 


660 St. Catherine St., W. 
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: Classified 
Advertisements 


Classified ads, cost 4c. per word 
fer each ineertion. 





For Service 


Three bills are before the Ontario 


and 

cae =m af. ree = sis 
2 som ts 

scautted Whee tepites are te 


financial protection to. members of 
the armed forces and their depend- 
ents. They. clarify existing legisla- 
tion, protect his life insurance from 
lapsing if, he is unable to meet fhe 
premiums and provide relief for 
= him against any action that may be 
brought to enforce payment of taxes 
due, or to seize chattels which he 
may have bought on the installment 
plan. 


~ be mailed to advertiser, add 
te. Classified ods. Payable in 

“advance. Contract tates on 
application. 





Junior Executive Available 
| Opsorgg French. ‘Spanish, Dutch, Ger- | 


experienced siness, journalism, 
relations, industrial design, archi- 


Insurance Bill 
The insurance bill, which intro- 
|duces a new type of legislation in 


tecture, seeks connecti it a ee 
organization. Reconstruction piesa at | Canada, is similar to the Sparkman 
similar. Apply nearest E. & S, 5S. O. | Act in the United States. It pro- 


Refer to H. O vides that where a man is unable 


to meet the premiums on his life 
insurance, and there is not sufficient 
cash value in the policy to keep the 
‘insurance in force, the provincial 
treasurer will pay the premiums up 
| to a total ‘amount of insurance not 
| exceeding $10,000 in the case of any 
| one person. Payment of premiums 
| will be made on the recommenda- 
| tion of an Active Service Life Insur- 
} ance Protection Board to be estab- 
lished in each district or county. 
| The money advanced by the pro- 
| vincial treasurer to pay the premium 
Province of Ontario 
Province of Quebec 


City of Calgary 
City of Edmonton 
City of Montreal 
City of Vancouver 
City of Winnipeg 


ERNST &Co. 
! MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange and other 

leading Security ahd Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 Se. LaSalle St.. Chicage 4, Ill. 


BUYER 


Well-known business man with $200,- 
G00 Gesires to purchase outright or 
@entro] of a sound bysiness, to 

te himself. Strictly confidential, 
x 41, The Financial Post, Toronto. 


shall be a debt due by the policy- 
holder to,.the provincial treasurer 
and shall bear interest at 3% instead 
j of the usual 5% or 6% payable on 
| policy loans. If the insured dies, the 
| proceeds, less the debt to the pro- 
| vince, go to the beneficiary. The 
| right to this protection prevails dur- 
|ing and for one year after service 
| and rehabilitation. 


CIMM Plans 


1 ~~ 


‘Extend Work 


| Investigation of Mining 
| Industry Problems Gets 
More Attention 





Metallurgy to extend its werk in 


dian mining ‘problems, retiring 








his presidential address last Mon- 


porate members are now being 
taken into the CIMM membership 
| and Mr. Bryce reports a gratifying 
response to the proffer of member- 
ship. 





WANTED: Mortgage Bond | 
Lean by Ontario manufac- To Enlarge Staff 
turer; $40,000.00, 6%, 10 years; \" “To facilitate the new work it is 
et Saeaies of 5% to | planned to add snatines aie 
interested partice Sicert: Ban [yt member to the CIMM staff! ‘The In- 
Ne. 8. The Financial Post | stitute during the war years carried 
Terente, Ont. , out exténsive research © work 
through the medium of tiie War 
| Metals Advisory Committee, and 
also’ prepared a brief on taxaticn 
| after a thorough investigation of 
| this subject. The work of the Wer 
| Metals Advisory Committee in in- 
; ventorying war metal resources has 
| been completed, but the institute 
' council recommends that the com- 
| mittee now function.as a‘committee 
| on reconstruction, ” 

Look Into Engineering Status 
Mr. Bryce mentioned the Institute's 
continuous representation on the 
directorate of the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel. Col. Geo. 
E. Cole, past-president, was repre- 
sentative from June, 1941, to Aug., 
1942, and his services were pro- 











HOME STUDY 


Cesadien Courses fer Cancdiens 
Across Canada are thousands of § 
Oaed antes who have attained to fine oar. 


noteworthy successes 
Ser Recs caste 
p egventng 






) 







aphcpaen hen pe, Dp 


RUSINESS SCHOOLS 






Institute secretary, succeeded Col. 
Cole ds. representative; -and A. E. 
MacRae is chaitman. of the Board. 

He told of the decision of. the 
Inatitiite to unite with the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry and ‘the En- 
gineerirfg Institute of Canada in 
urging a survey to acquire data 
necéssary to plan for postwar sup- 







TT facarltoud 






A t. LePage 
HEALT OS 


et 





e importance of encouraging 
young men in university courses in 
science and engineeting had been 
appreciated, and student counsel- 
lors had_ been appointed throughout 
Canada to advise such lads. 





‘SUeAMER ESTATES 


EL gin 1464 « 31, 





Standard Clay Products volume 
of business inf 1943 was 21.4% less 
than in 1942, the tompany reports, 
and a net loss of $46,033 was shown 
as compared with net profit of $24,- 
636 in 1942, Bond interest~—$27,310 
—was paid. A further reduction,is 
| anticipated in 1944, states President 
| C. 8. Trotter, on account of restric- 
| tions upon private building and 

municipal sewer work and because 
so Many government projects have 
|now been completed. After re- 
| demption of $4,000 in 6% bonds dur- 
| ing 1943, funded debt at the year- 
|} end was $453,900. 


We Marulaecture 


Na a) 


for every 
purpose 


<ceeennemmmnnatai tats let aati teci teeta 





| 


| séeking permission from the New 
Limite | Brunswick Legislature to float an 
BRANTFORD | issue of $1.5 millions in debentures 
Re | to repay indebtedness to the com- 
pany's bank. 





To be dated May 1, 1944 


3% November 1, 1949 
3% November 1, 1950 
314% November 1, 1953 


Price: 100 and accrued interest 


/ 


Prospectus furnished on request 





Limited 






. 








Plans are now in hand for the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and | 


the field of investigation of Cana- | 


"| President R. A. Bryce revealed in | 


w 
To finance additional work, cor- | 


port of the engineering profession. | 


\ 
| New Brunswick Power Co. is’ 





Men 


Another bill provides that on ap- 


legislature designed to give further | plication a judge may stay proceed- 


ings to recover municipal taxes by 
seizing or selling a property, and 
also stay proceedings to seize per- 
s6nal chattels bought on the install- 
ment plan when the purchaser !s 
; unable to meet his payments. 


“Member of Forces” Defined 


In_ both these bills the term 
“members of the forces” is defined 
to mean personnel, who having vol- 
unteered for general active service 
anywhere in the world either before 
or after being called up for training 
under the NRMA have actually 
served in the armed forces, It ex- 
cludes those that do not, volunteer 
for general service. Both bills pro- 

|vide that the relief provided for 
shall cover the person concerned 
during service and _ rebhhbilitation 
and for one year after. Thus the 
man who on discharge, goes to uni- 
versity or starts to learn a trade 
will be protected by the acts during 
that time and for one year after. 

The third bill clarifies existing 
legislation ag regards the protection 
given service personnel in regard to 
mortgagts on their homes by ex- 


rehabilitation, and defines what is | 


Ontario Provides Reliet|Sound Forest Canadian National Plans 


Policy Urged |New Postwar Services 


By 
Must Preserve, Develop 


Great Timber Resources, 
Bank Letter Stresses 


Extent of Canada’s great forest 
wealth, and necessity of fostering 
and preserving it, are dealt with in 
the March Monthly Letter of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. Forest man- 
agement based on sound principles 
will mean a “regular accretion of 
revenue-producing material and a 
secured capital of healthy timber,” 
says the Letter» It stresses that the 
object must be “whole-hearted méa- 
sures to increase the use of+he for- 
ests wisely, not half-hearted attempts 
to restrict their ‘use.’ 

With 1% million eq. miles of forest- 
ed areas, Canada is exceeded in 
forest resources only by Russia and 
Brazil. The productive forested area 
comprises 770,000 sq. miles, of which 
only 430,000 sq. miles, or 275 million 
acres, is accessible. The Méritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario have 80% of 


; t ' total accessible timber, B. C. only 9%. 
| tending the relief as.in the case of | 


When wood suitable for sawn lum- 


| the other two bills to one year after | ber is considered, however, 44% is 


meant by members of the armed | yvinces. 


services similarly to the other two 
bills. 


in B. C., 50% in the eastern pro- 
’ 


Accounts For $352 Millions 
In external trade, wood, wood 


The insurance bill will come into | products and peper in 1942 accounted 
| effect when promulgated, the other | for $352 millions of Canada's total 





assent. 


General Steel Wares 
Sales Up Slightly 


From Our Own Correspondent 


| Steel Wares Limited, for the first 
two months of 1944 shcwed a slight 


two bills however become law as | favorable trade balance. The pulp 
soon as they receive the Royal | and paper industry stands at the top 


of the industrial heap in net value of 
production. It manufactures 35% or 
worid supply of newsprint, exports 
more than all other countries com- 
bined, 

Depletion of merchantable timber, 


| @stimated at 3,623 million cu. ft. an- 
MONTREAL.—Sales of General | nually in the 10 years 1930-39, has 


caused some alarm. Of this amount, 
70% was used, 30% lost through 
forest fires, insects and diseases. Fires 


increase over the like period of | are the great enemy of Canada’s for- 
1943, accorging to John C. Newman, | ests. Some 90% of them are caused 


| recently in Montreal. 


' had improved, reflecting the relaxa- 
tion in restrictions on production of 
civilian goods. 


Following the annual meeting di- 
rectcrs declared awegular quarterly 
| dividend of $1.75 on the preferred, 
plus a participating dividend of 44c. 
a share, both payable May 1 to 
| holders on record March ¢1, and 
_ selling ex-dividend March 30. The 

directors also déclared an interim 

dividend of 25c. a share’on the com- 
| moh, payable May 15 to holders cn 
* record April 15; ex-dividerd April 
| 13. “A similar payment on the com- 
‘gery was made a year ugo. 


| 


| 


Island Mountain 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 | 

Earned per share .... 7.8¢ i 

MAES 2 ont venkeies eas 7.5c 13c 
| Working capital ...... $289,447 
Ore reserves, tons ,.. 62,000 
Grade, 02. gold .... 0.46 
Tons milfed ......... 22,635 


|. Average recovery .. $17.38 $16. 
| (Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 
| With production resiricted to 40% 
jof normal capacity in 1943, Island 
| Mountain Mines Co, showed a reduc- 
tion in profit to $82,852 ($213,646). In 
spite of very limited development, 
| reduction ‘in ore resei'ves was not 
; great and average grade of ore in 
reserve increased. 
| Development footage was only 


| ing totalled 4,177 ft. (18,645 ft.). 

| Most important news. from devel- 
opment during the year was dis- 
covéry by drilling and opening by 
drifting of a lens of replacement ore 
of the 3,875 ft. level. This ore body 
taveraged 2.36 oz. for a length of 39 


ft. and an average’ width of 1.1 ft 


Remaining development was largeiy 
done in conjunction with mining of 
i kndwn ore bocies. 

Outside work was only, done on 
one claim of. the Proserpine group 
|to which another claim has been 


| added. 
; 


| Halifax Insurance 
Total agsets up $733,000. 








ee eyes 


Unearned prem. res. higher. 


| of 1943 showed total realizable as- 
sets of almost $7.2 millions with net 
| surplus, according to Dominion Gov- 
ernment stgndards, also higher at 
| $1.6 millions. Net premium income 
for the year at $2.7 millions was 
| $304,713 lower than in 1942. But 
this decrease, it is explained, does 
| not reflect contraction in premium 
| volume handled or in operation ac- 
| tivities., Last year, due to a change 
|in the reinsurance business of the 
| company, $424,865 unearned rein- 
surative premiums was returned to 
| Halifax and taken into 
This year there was no correspond- 
ing iterh. Actually, it is stated, the 
net premium return in Canada for 





| Company Reports 


| Speaking at the annual meeting held'| by human agency. 


President | 
Newman stated that war szles were | however, includes much more than a 


down $350,000 but commercial sales | fight against fire and insect pests. 


An enlightened system of forestry, 


|Good care means that productivity 
of the forests can be maintained In- 
| definitely. If proper methoés of silvi- 
' culture are epplied, it can generally 
be increased, 
Situation in B. C. 

| Seriousness of the situation is un- 
| derlined by investigations in B. C., 
province with the biggest area of 
‘saleable timber in the world, but 
| where forests are beMfig cut at a rate 
_ beyond their sustained yield capa- 
| city. It was revealed to a government 
| investigating commission that B. C. 
| is planting artificially from 12,000 to 

15,000 acres of forest a year: But this 
‘is far from holding the balances 








| United States a decrease of $39,579 
was recorded and other countries 


20c , Showed an incresge of $33,111. 


Royal Bank desieaiy i Canadian 


Total unearned premium reserve | 

waar now stands at over $1.6 millions. 
0.456|,Fewer large underwriting losses 
47.916 were encountered in Canada during |, licy eect t as th 
16.92 the year and the company’s reinsur- | policygto as great. an extent as the 


From Our Own Correspondent 


rail-. 
roads aftér the war wil] have to 
fight hard against water, highway 
and competition, and will need 
to adopt’ new methods of railroad 
operation and new types of service, 
R. C, Vatghan, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian National 


Railways, predicts in a statement | 


accompanying the company's an- 
nual” financial report, which has 
been tabled in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The financial statement reveals 
that Canadian National's passenger 
traffic in 1943 was four times that 
of 1939, and freight traffic more 
than double that of the last peace 
year. 

Gross revenues reached the rec- 
ord total, of $440,615,955. Net oper- 
ating revenue of $116,140,285, after 
operating expenses, also was at a 
new high, and operating ratio of 
73.64%, confbared with 76.93% in 
1942, was bést in the company’s his- 
tory and much better than the 
81.99% figure for the peak peace 
year, 1928. 

Surplus of $35,639,412 

After providing from 1943 rev- 
enues, some $30,998,196 for interest 
on funded debt held by the public, 
$18,664,848 interest On loans from 


the Dominion Government, $8,390,- | 


678 for taxes, and $19,069,000 for 
creation of a persion reserve, there 
was a surplus balance of $35,639,412 
for the year, as against correspond- 


ing surplus of $25,063,000 for 1942. 


“The objective, as in other war | 


years,” says Mr. Vaughan, “was to 
place the full strength of cur man- 
| power and facilities behind the war 
effort of the United Natiors. To 
| this end all energies have been di- 
rected. The requirements of the 
| armed forces, of industry erd agri- 
culture, for transport and other 
services have been met in all of ine 
{nine provinces of Canaca ard in 
, the important sections of the Unit- 
'ed States in 
Shortages of labour and materials 
continued to exist and in the face 


of a record volume of traffic plac- | 


ed an additional strain upon the 
railway organization.” 

Freight revenue oi the system in 
1943 was $324,899,724, an increase of 
| $36,438,000 or 12.6% over 1242, There 
| were no increases in rates, Passen- 


ee ne tem eee 


even, as 36,000 to 45,000 acres per 


year are being cenuded, and there | 


are in addition one million acres of 
cenuced land to catch up. 

Cempaign to educate the people on 
| the importance of the forests, what 
| is being done to increase their value 
and what the public can do to help, is 
| stressed as neccssery. 

Also needed are, technically tiain- 
ed men for forest work, teaching ol 
elementary principles of forestry in 
public schools, advice to farmers and 
owners of small forests in best meth- 
ods of cutting and marketing. 
| Ownership of the lend and cutting 
| operations, by means of licenses, 
j;have general'y remained in ‘the 
hands of the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Governments, although the 





Maritimes have not adopted this. 


‘ers benefitted materially, the report | the" Provircss. 


nounced invaluable. E, J. Carlyle, | 429 ft. (3,382 ft.) while diamond drill-| net premiums 


Net surplus increased $381,000. | 


income. | 





states, \ 

Sources of present Canadlah 
annual premium income are stated 
to be as follows on each $100 of 
premium: Ontario, $87; Quebec. 
$27; Prairies, $14; Maritimes, $1] 
and British Columbia, *1). a 


1943 1942 
R $ 
Saebias 2,737,453 3,042,166 
ASAHI oo. Viads oe eadis 7,177,912 444.330 
DUES gic acc decries 1,602,848 1,221,842 


Unearned prem. res. . 1,622,591 1,539,314 


Grain Insurance 

Net income up $102,000 

Total‘assets up $103,000 

Surplus rises $270,000 

Gross underwriting income of the 
Grain Insurance and Guarantee Co. 
of Winnipeg in 1943 at $459,867 was 
$94,267 higher than the previous 
year. After addiiig reinsurance com- 
missions and néet investment income 
and deducting administrative and 
general éxpenses, net income for the 
year was $472,879 approximately 
$102,000 higher than in the previous 
y 


-Halifax Insurance Co. at the end | /ions and surplus was up to. $1.5 


| millions. 


with comparisons follow. 
1943 


| 





$ $ 

Gross underwr. inc... 459,867 365,601 
Reins. commissions .. 4,020 4,526 
Less expenses ....... ‘ 94,126 98.832 

369,762 271,205 
Invest. incoMe ..sso0e , 103,118 99,635 
Net ine. for year... | 472,878° 370,931 
Total assets ......+ ++ 3,200,050 3,007,259 
BUPPIUS oii cis isasce 1,580,119 1,260,011 


Toronto Mutual 


Business in force up 1 milion 
Total assets rise ,435 
Premium income up $51,780 


Business in force with the Toronto 


| 1943 increased $126,621, while in the | Mutual Life Insurance Co. at the end 





CITY OF MONTREAL 
1944 REFUNDING ISSUE 


Serial Debentures, Series “A” 
To mature November 1, 1944-1953, inclusive 


344% November 1, 1951 
314% November 1, 1952 


NESBITT, THOMSON &.COMPANY: 


855 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
Branches in the principal cities of Canada 
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of 1943 totalled $12.4 millions, a gain 
of over $1 million, while business 
issued during the year, at a little 
over $2 millions, was lower than in 
1942, although still higher than any 
other year on record. Like other 
companies the Torontc Mutual was 
hit by manpower shortage especially 
in the industrial department. Net 
premium income at $399,248 was 
about $51,780 higher than in the pre- 
vious year.. Payments to living 
policyholders were $59,103 and to 
beneficiaries $44,332. 

Total assets rose $237,435 to $2.1 
millions. Duririg the year the com- 
pany subscribed $200,000 to victory 
loans. - 

1943 1942 


$ 
Business in force .... 12/4%.,888 11,417,119 
Business issued ...... 2,010,011 2,651,867 
Prem. income seveeeee 399, « 347468 
Policy payments cooseg 103435 143,002 
Total assets 2,108,321 1,870,886 


Oreeeeeee . 


United Amusement 
Years en pe 31 1 
$0 


Boryed per 
Pal x oa 
Working capital ..... 454,129 313,071 


(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Net profits of United Amusement 
Corp. for 1943 showed an increase 
over 1942 of $64,010, president E. A. 
Cousins states. Mortgage payable on 
land and byildings of the Strand 
Theatre, amounting to $100,000 at the 
end of 1942, was redeefned in full 
during the year and the mortgage on 
the Theatre Francais was uced 
$15,000 to $115,000. No additional 
theatres were built or acquired dur- 
ing the year,.but aN necessary re- 
pairs and improvements were made, 
it is stated. Provision for federal 
EPT-_was made at tthe rate of 22%. 


1 


ear. 4 
| Total assets increased to $3.2 mil- 
Important items in the statement 


‘In N. S. 87% of forest land is pri- 
vately owned, in N. B. f0%. Percent- 
age of privately-cwned forests in th» 
other provinets is: 
Ontario 6.6%, Manitoba 9.1%, Sas- 
katchewan 13.1%, Alberta 7.7% and 
B. C. 3.4%. 





| 
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which we opevate. | 


Quebec 7.3%, | 





ger revenues were $66,891,000, an 
increase of 38.5% over 1942. In- 
creases were reported also in the 
revenues from mail, expfess, sleep- 
ing car, dining car, hotels and com- 
mercial telegraphs. 


Traffic Up 44.7% Over 1928 
The traffic moved over the lines 
'of the system in 1943 was 17.3% 
| greater than in’ 1942, the previous 
| peak year, and -44.7% greater than 
in 1928, the peak peace year. The 

company also extended its activi- 


| ties as a manufacturer of munitions, 


ships and naval appliances. 


The Capital expenditures of the: 
| National System during the year 
|‘amounted to $23,333,089. Of the total 
| expenditure $19,148,543 was for new 
| equipment, of which 28 Northern 
| type locomotives, 2,238 box cars, 237 
| gondola cars, 250 hopper cars, 100 
| refrigerator cars, and 50 box-bag- 
| gage cars were acquired under 
| hire-purchase agreements with the 
Dominion Gtvernment. 

The total funded debt outstanding 
was reduced during the year by 
$64,983,601 and now stands at $744,- 
232,472. There were no new issues. 
| Government loans outstanding in- 





‘creased during the year by $34,467?- 


304 and now stand at $537,323,765, 
these loans having been utilized for 
| the repatriation of securities having 
a par value of $408,009,463 acquired 
j}at a cost to the railway of $388,- 
757,135; redemption of matured ¢re- 
curities, under the 1938 Refunding 
Act, $94,107,808; purchase of new 


rolling stock under hire-purchase | 


, agreements between the Govern- 
'menf and the railway $40,551,823; 
additicnal wotking capital necessi- 
; tated by wartime conditions $13,- 
906,999. Interest on these loans was 
paid by the railway out of income, 
the total for the year being $18,664,- 
648. * z 
Postwar Planning 

Commenting upon the postwar 
period the report states that this 
will bring many problems. 

“It would be unsafe to predict 
that the present high volume of 
| traffic will continue,” says the rail- 
way president, “competition will 
undoubiedly be atcentuated and 
the railway industry will have to 
fight hard te eern its fair share of 
| traffic against the competition of 
| water, highway and air transport. 
Charging conditions will call for 
new methcds of railway operation 
|and new types of service and there 
‘must needs be a continuing search 
| for improvement in all aspects of 

In view of 


; the raiiway industry. 
| this, the company has in hand a 
| program of. research, This pro- 
gram, in addition to considering 
| ways and means of improving ‘serv- 
ice and efficiency of operation, also 
encompasses the problems of. post- 
wer reconstruction and rehabilita- 
| tion.” 


* 


| that as at Dec. 31, 1843, investménts 
in oil royalties had a book value 
to Dec. 31, 


royalty income 


Inter-state Royalty Cerp. hes ad- 
vised the Montreal Curb Market 


of $1,227,869. Gross revenue from | 
1943, | 


; amounted to $577,430, and the re- | 
serve for cCepletian totalled $158.- | 
713. In December the company had 


a gross income ftom royalty and 
rentals amounting to $267,417, while 
the accumulated income from the 
| same sources 
amounted to $51,905. 


for the year 1943 | 
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What Is Your = ‘- 
Investment Policy? 


Have you a balanced, long range plan? 
Our Research Department will be_gilad . 
to analyze your present holdings and 
give you a report, without obligation. | 


GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY , 
f sTOCcKe BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 

£HE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 

MONTREAL CURB MARKET . ‘ 

CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE IN 

447 BAY ST., TORONTO PHONE AD. 9043 


An Interesting Speculation 


. MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD e 


Defaulted General Mortgage 4's, 
Due 1975 


Price: At Market (approx. 34 in Canadian funds) 
; 


‘ Enquiries invited 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


TORONTO 


Hamilton Brampton 





R. M. HARCOURT & CO. 
. Offers an 


Analytical Service 
For Investors 


320 Bay Street, Toronto 
- ELgin 1362 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 










IMMEDIATE: 
“ATTENTION 

TO WARTIME 
PRONECTS | 





Talk Your Problem Over with 

ONTARIO 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


PARK, TORONTO 


@ueEteEn’s 








‘ 


or finanting POST-WA R 


RECONSTRUCTION 


, 


1. That a competent national monetary authority operating through 


. 


the Alberta Government suggests ° 





‘ 
& 
* * 


the agency of the Bank of Canada, and tesponsible to the peopic’ 
through Parliament, should exercise full aiid effective control over 
the operation of the monetary system, including the issue and 


withdrawal of all cuttency and credit. 


. 


2. That the national ‘monetary authority should be tequired to. 


maintain a proper accounting of the national economy and ensure 


that: 


(a) Adequate monetaty facilities are available to finance all 
required’ production, having due regatd to a balance, being 
maintained as between capital and consumer goods production. ° 


(b) At ail times the peo 


ple possess purchasing power equiva- 
lent to the total price of goods for. sale on the market. 


(c) Proper safeguards are in operation to preclude either infla- 


tionary or deflationary instability of prices or of other essential 


economic factors. 


3. That all, money, required for federal government services should 


be issued, on the instructions of Parliament without increasing the 
national debt, and federal taxation should be used primarily: for the 


- purpose of withdrawing surplus purchasing power, if any, to 


prevent inflation. 


4. That adequate funds should be made available to provincial 
governments in a similar manner and as drafts on the national , 
credit, by means of equitable block grants tg provide the highest 


v 


standard of social services commensfrate with the productive 


resources of the Nation. 


; 


’ 


This is a recommendation of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee tabled 
in the Alberta Legislature, March 10, 1944: 


GOVERNMENT OF ALBERTA 


. ’ 





/ 


J 


























When the curicin rises on the post- 
wear scene, the demand for plastics 
will extend into every branch of 
industrial activity. Plastics for war 
will become plastics for peace and 



















































commend the plastic most effective 
for the purpose and the moulders 
equipped to serve. 


A complete technical reference 
manual “Plastics Supplied by 
C4IL” will soon be off the press. 
Write for your copy on your firm's 
letterhead to Canadian Industries 
Limited, Plastics Division, 904 Birks 
Building. Montreal. 






































CARRY MONEY SAFELY 
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Investments 


Even for those who do not hold 
and may not intend to hold stock in 
the company, the 1943 report of 
Canada Iron Foundries is well 
worth careful study. The “cushion- 
ing” effect of EPT on net profits of 
an industry which has been paying 
heavily under the 100% clause is 
well known. In this example, oper- 
ating earnings dropped some 38% 
and net profits only 1342%. 

But Canada Iron had another 
“cushion” in 1943, which has not 
been widely realized. This was the 
termination of the special deprecia- 
tion terms by which the company 
had been permitted to write off 
wartime additions to plant and 
equipment over a two-year period. 
With the two-year period over, or 
largely over in 1943, depreciation 
for the year was $262,000 lower than 
in 1942, and in spite of this factor 
(which tends to increase taxable 
earnings) ~ total taxes were also 
down $152,000: Between these two 
cushions, net profits were compara- 
tively slightly reduced. 

There is one other point of great 
interest in this unusually informa- 
tive report. Gross sales in both 
years are reported at approximately 
$9 millions. Yet operating profit in 
1943' dropped to $565,000, against 
$915,000 the year before. Both these 
are operating figures, before charg- 
ing depreciation, taxes, directors’ 
fees, or other “overhead” items. 


In other words, the gross profit 


margin of this company dropped 


from 10% to a little better than 6% 
in one year. 

Obviously, the shareholder (as the 
earnings figures show) largely be- 
cause of the twin cushions men- 
tioned, is currently just about as 
well off under the 6% margin as 


Interstate Power 6s due 1952 
Minn. St. Paul & S.S. Marie R.R. 5's due ‘1978 
_ Lehigh Valley F.R. 4s, 4's, & 58 due 2003 


Bought — Sold — Quoted in Canadian Finds 


HART SMITH & CO. LTD. 


Aldred Bldg.—Montreal 
Phone Lancaster 6291 


80 Richmond St. W.—Toronto 
Phone Elgin 2341 


Direct Private Wires Connect Montreal — Toronto — New York 


‘ 
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interesting reading. 





balance sheet and 
president, make very 
We shall be pleased 


to send any Industrial or Mining 


Company Financial 


Report, if available, 


to those genuinely interested. 


Moss, Lawson & Co. 
Members 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 


219 BAY ST. 


STANLEY MOSS 
3OEN D. IRWIN 


Elgin 9281 
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FRANK G. LAWSON 
R. B, G, CLARKE 


That “Cushioning” Effect * 


he was under the 10% ratio. But it 
appears that this would only apply 
under present-day, and perhaps im- 
mediate postwar conditions, when 
there is an insatiable demand, when 
there is little competition and vir- 
tually no sales problem. 

It appears equally obvious that 
unless ‘those conditions are main- 
tained, something will have to give. 
We doubt very much if industry, 
particularly the heavy industries of 
which Canada Iron is probably 
typical, could survive during nor- 
mal times on a 6% operating profit. 
The example of Canada fron brings 
home very forcibly how important a 
part “full employment” is playing in 
establishing present-day investment 
values, and how important either 
full employment, or some reasonable 
facsimile of it wil be in maintain- 
ing those values. 


Ford Outlook 

Followers of this column will be 
well advised to read on page 9 of 
this issue the remarks Wallace R. 
Campbell, president of.Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada, addressed to Ford 
dealers recently, 


Mr. Campbell comes out forcefully 
for continuance of the high standard 
of living set up in Canada by full 
employment during the war. Future 
opportunities for employment and 
maintenance of purchasing power, 
he says, will depend upon the mar- 
kets available to industry; and post- 
war markets will depend, in turn, 
largely upon the character and 
terms of agreements Canada can 
make with other countries. But, says 
Mr. Campbell, pointing out that war 
has changed the export market by 
forcing ‘such countries as Australia, 
India, and South Africa, to develop 
their own resources, we must rely 
upon the further development of our 
own: domestic market, and this will 
depend upon maintenance of the 
high level employment ‘and pur- 
chasing power that the war has 
brought about. Mr. Campbell thinks 
we need more people, too—“care- 
fully selected.” 


In the case of the Ford Company 
—a large exporter—the effect, of the 
altered export situation will be 
marked, he states. 

The dealers were informed, how- 
ever, that the car population of 
Canada is approximately 1,500,000 
and that 500,000 of these cars are 
over ten years old and presumably 
are in need of immediate replace- 
ment. 


Since DBS figures show that sales 
in a good year should run around 
100,000—a total of 101,798 carg of all 
makes were sold in Canada in 1940— 
it would appear that the industry 
can look for at least a year or two 
of capacity operations after the 
war. 


| it 
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| Saas 
New Highs and Lows | 
During the week ended March 21, 
57 industrial stocks listed on Cana- 
dian exchanges recorded new highs 
and 13 new lows for 1944, In the 
mining sections, 12 stocks made new 





Kingstone & Mackenzie have ad- 
vised the Montreal Stock Exchange 
that they will carry on business un- 
der the same ‘name with offices at 
204 Notre Dame Street West, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Philip Macken- 
zie. Partners. in the firm are 
Herbert D Kingstone; James N. 
Bales; Thomas Paton; Alex Ross, 
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City 


- $200,000 


$300,000 


$500,000 


of Brandon, Manitoba 


Refunding Debentures — 


3% debentures due December 31st, 1945 to 


1949 ($40,000 fe annum). 
“ Price: 100 and a 


3.00%. 


ccrued interest, yielding 


344% debentures due December 31st, 1950 


to 1959 ($30,000 per annum). 


Price: to yield 3.60% for proportionate 


amounts from each maturity. 


Purpose of Issue: 
To refund an equal amount of the city’s outstanding 44% 
debentures due 1966 which will be called for redemption on 
June 30th next. 


Redemption Features: 


The debentures are callable at 100 plus accrued interest at any 
time on 30 days’ notice at the city’s option, provided that the 
debentures outstanding of longest term must be called first. 


Financial Strength: 


1. Brandon’s net liabilities to the public. including the debt 
of the Brandon Public School Boafd have been reduced 
since 1938 by over $1,000,000, now standing at $734,469 or 
$39.77 per capita. 


Total tax collections have been over 100% of the annual 


tax levy 


Brandon 
larges 


t city in the 


in each of the past five years. 


with a ———— of over 18,000 


of importance and permanence as the marketin 
ing centre for a prosperous agricultural area. 


is the second 


rovince of Manitoba, and is 2 community 
g and distribut- 


Delivery: on or about June 1st. Denominations: $1,000. 


Complete financial statistics on this and other municipal and 
industrial issues and additional investment suggestions will be 
furnished upon request. 


HARRISON & COMPANY 


LIMITED . 


66 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Telephone: WAVERLEY 1891 



















SALES MANAGER 


Hamilton Bridge Co. announces 
the appointment of J. Husband 
to the position of sales manager. 
Until recently associated with 
Wartime Merchant Shipping Ltd., 
Montreal, Mr. Husband has been 
manager of the steel department 
of that company since June, 1941, 
in which capacity he has handled 
well over one million tons of steel. 
From 1934 to: 1939, Mr. Husband 
was associated with Canadian 
Vickers Ltd., and from 1939 ‘to 
1941 was connected with the 
Montreal office of Bethlehem Steel. 


highs, and 17 made new lows. 
Among the oils, two issues made 
new highs and two new lows. 
GENERAL 
New Highs—1944 
Acme Glove, c. 
Bank of Toronto 
Beatty Bros. (B) 


Brazilian Tr, 
B.C. Packers 





Indust. Accept., pf. 
Inter. Metgl Ind., c. 
Maritime Tele., p. 
Melchers, com, 
Montreal Cot., pf. 
Mont. Refrig., pf. 
"Nat. Breweries, ¢c. 
Niag. Wire Weav. 
Power Corp. Ist pf. 
Pressed Metals 
Robertson Mfg., ¢. 
Russell Indust., pf. 
Saguenay Pr., pf. 
Sher. Wms., pf. 
Simpsons (A) 
Stand. Radio (A) 
Thrift Stores, pf. 
Tor. Gen. Trusts 
United Distillers 
Walkerville Brew. 
West. Can. Flour, c, 
Do., pf. 


» pe 

Wood, Alex. & J. p. 

Zellers, com. 
Do., pt. 


10. 
Can. Bakeries, c, 
Can. Brew., c. 
Can. Converters 
Can, Cottons, pfd. 
Can. Gen. Invest. 
Can. Int. Inv. Tr. 
Do., pref. 
Canadian Ofl, pf. 
Chemical Research © 
Coast Breweries 
Cons. Smelters 
Cosmos Imperial 
Crescent Cream., p. 
Crown Cork 
Crow’s Nest Coal 
DeHavilland, c. 
Dom. Scot. Inv., pf, 
English Elect, (B) 
Equitable Life 
Freiman, A. J., pf. 
New Lows—1944 
Acme Glove, pf. Distillers Seag., pf. 
B.C. Power (B) Electrolux 
Bruck Silk M. Famous Players 
Canada Starch, ¢ Inter, Power, pf. 
Canadian Fire Robertson Mfg., pf. 
Can. Industries, pf. Toronto Elev., c 
Chartered Trust 
MINING 

E New Highs—1944 

Base Metals 


Lake Dufault 
Bayonne MeVittie G, 
Bridge River Pato Cons, 
Central Manitoba Privateer 
Gold Belt Salmon Gold 
Gold Eagle Taylor Bridge 
New Lows—1944 
Armistice Jacola 
Broulan Pere, McIntyre 
Camp Bird McK, Red Lake 
Castle Trethewey Northern Canada 
Coast Copper Pioneer Gold 
Coniagas Senator Rouyn 
Golden Gate Sherritt. Gordon 
Hard Rock Trans. Resources 
Hollinger Cons. 
OILs 
New Highs 
Pacific Oll & R. McLeod Olls 
New Lows . 
Okalta Mercury Olls 





Market Comment 


Industrials 
Mark Time 


Both of the Canadian industrial 
averages during the last six weeks 
have been proceeding in a sidewise 
movement in: a presumably critical 
area—just below the September, 
1943, highs of 123.76 at Toronto and 
81.4 at Montreal. Toronto industrials 
closing average prices have ranged 
between 118.98 and 120.01 during the 
six-week period, and Montreal be- 
tween 76.4 and 78.4. 

The pattern is much the same @s 
that at New York. (See Dow 
Theorist, below.) It appears that the 
market, as a whole, is still waiting 
—probably for invasion news. The 
“wise” ones continue to point at 
action of the paper stocks as possibly 
indicative of a reaction, perhaps for 
the short term. During the week 
ended March 14, the average price 
for: the paper stocks declined 0.85, 
and last week it declined a further 
2.13, to 135.22. 

Barron’s (New York) The Dow 
Theorist—“The Dow-Jones jndus- 
trial and railroad averages advanced 
only fractionally last week. This 


‘| fact awoke doubt in the minds of 


bullish students because trading 
activity was so heavy as to be in 
sharp contrast to the results. Large 
turnover with little progress often 
marks the top of an advance... 
As far as the Dow Theory is con- 
cerned, the situation is not changed. 
The major trend is still in question. 
It will be reaffirmed as up if the 
industrials go above last summer's 
high of 145.82. The rails have 
already passed their corresponding 
high. . 

Magazine of Wall Street (New 


.| York)—Meanwhile, it is pertinent to 


point out that this is an abnormal 
market—not one in which, as in the 
great bull markets of 20’s and of 
1935-37, the thinking of investors is 
geared primarily to business and 
earnings trends, without the vast 
imponderables and distractions of 
war, And in the war markets, there 
is greater chance that a technical 
“break-out” signal—such as _ that 
which may be now in the making— 
may prove false. o 

Barron’s (New York) The Trader 
—So far as the short-term outlook 
goes, the omens are propitious. 
Over-all indices and incoming or- 
ders are climbing at a degree that 
has always in the past forécast 
quickened business activity. The 
“Tron Age” characterizes demand for 
steel as “frenzied.” Rebound from 
the usual year-end letdown in new 
buying has been satisfactory... . 
The stock market picture of the past 
week is that of a vast churning 
movement with no price ‘progress 
commensurate with the biggest ac- 
tivity since the second week in May, 
1943, .. . Lack of professional spec- 
ulation is what makes the advance 
in stocks se tedious and unconvinc- 
ing to many observers, 


———) 
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International Harvester reports 
that, exclusive of war products, 
sales to its Canadian subsidiary in 
1943 amounted to $4,416,000, against 
$7,561,000 in 1942. Such sales in 
1942 made up 1% of the parent 
company’s total, against 2.1% in 
1942. Total sales, $448,035,000 were 
the largest in the company’s history. 

* 


Dominion Foundries & Steel out- 
standing capital stock, consisting of 
365,013 shares of no-par-value com- 
mon, has been accepted for listing 


on the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
t * 


Interprovincial Brick Co., Ltd., 
reports for fiscal year ended Dec. 
31, 1943, operating profits of $17,575 
as against $11,302 operating profit 
for 1942, In both years, the entire 
amount of operating profit was 
transferred to reserve for deprecia- 
tion. Balance sheet as of end of 
1943 shows current assets at $45,597 
against current liabilities of $5,923, 
indicating working capital of $39,- 
674 compared with $39,340 year be- 
fore. A mortgage loan from Cooks- 





To be dated May 1, 
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. Investment Notes . 


ville Co. was reduced to $9,350 from 
$28,187. 
so 2 * 


The Laprairie Co. earnings for 
1943 show a slight gain in operating 
profits over 1942. Operating earn- 
ings wére sufficient to cover inter- 
est charges of $19,467 about 3.25 
times before depreciation. After 
provision of interest the balance of 
$44,160 was transferred to deprecia- 
tion as had been done in 1942, 
Working capital of $335,707 com- 
pares with $307,185 at the end of 
1942. Funded debt was reduced by 
$19,000 to $319,500. 


Fraser Companies Ltd. has advis- 
ed the Montreal Curb Market that 
the common share voting trust 
agreement has been terminated, 
that voting trust certificates may 
now be exchanged for regular com- 
mon shares, , Voting trust transfer 
book will close March 24, 1944, and 
voting trust certificates will be re- 
moved from trading at the close of 
business March 22, 1944. 








VICTORY LOAN 
BONDS 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


LIMITEO 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 





CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


: Business Established 1897 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
197 BAY STREET 


When Last Heard of ... 


Trading restrictions between Canada and 
the United States. have tended to make - 
information on American securities less 
available than in prewar days. - 


Through our New York office we are in a 
position to still provide information on 
American securities. Holders are invited to 
make use of this service at any time. 


W. C. Pitfield & Company 


Limited : 
MONTREAL 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Ottawa «@ Halifen @ Saint John @ Moncton 





$48,433,500 


City of Montreal 


1944 Refunding Issue 


Serial Debentures Series “A” 


1944 


To mature November 1, 1944-1953 inclusive 


Principal and half-yearly interest (May 1 and November 1) payable in lawful money of Canada in the 
Cities of Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Winnipeg or Vancouver at the option of 
the holder. Coupon Debentures will be issued in the denominations of $1,000 and $500, with provision 
for registration as to principal at the City Hall, Montreal.. These Debentures are callable at the 


option of the City, in whole or in 


Legal Opinion: M 


part, at 100 and accrued interest, on any interest payment 
date on 60 days’ notice. ’ 





essrs. Heward, Holden, Hutchison, Cliff, Meredith & Collins, acting for the 
Syndicate, and Charles Laurendeau, Esq., K.C., Sor the City. : 





The Series *‘A’’ debentures are to be direct obligations of the City of Montreal and are to rank par! paseu with 
other decurities issued by the City. 


The Series “‘A’’ debentures are to be issued 
ided for in By-law No. 1735 of t 
will come into force and the said Plan will take effect as at May 1, 1944, provided the 
been ratified and confirmed by the Legislature of 
the interested creditors of the City and by the Quebec Municipal Commission in conformity with the 
Commission Act and the rules of practice of the said Commission in that regard. 


Montreal 


confirmed b 
provisions of 


the Quebec Municipal 





the Province of Que 


ursuant to the Plan for the Financial Reorganization of the City of 
City of Montreal. The said a = 


n contained therein 
By-law and the Plan shall have 
and the Plan shall have been ratified and 


By-law and 


; 


A prospectus giving additional particulars of the Plan of Financial Reorganisation and containing ‘ 
ee information relating to the financial position of the City ta available on request, 


‘ 


Year 


November 1, 1944 
November 1, 1945 ° 
November 1, 1946 
November 1, 1947 
November 1, 1948 





SCHEDULE OF 


MATURITIES 


Series “‘A’’ Debentures 


Interest Rate Amount 


24% $5,787,000 
2140, 5,837,000 
24% ST ete 
3% 8,794,000 


5,827,500 “ 


Interest Rate Amount 
34 $5,640,000 
3% 5,417,500 
34% 2,509,000 
314% 1,385, 
November 1,'1953 34% 4,359,500 


§T IS EXPECTED THAT TEMPORARY OR DEFINITIVE SERIES “A”* DEBENTURES OF THE CITY WILL BE AVAILABLE 
FOR DELIVERY ON OR ABOUT JUNE 80, 1044. 


PRICE: 100 and accrued interest 





WE OFFER THESE DEBENTURES, IPF, AS AND WHEN ISSUBD AND ACCEPTED BY US AND SUBJECT TO THE 
COMPLETION OF FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS TO PROVIDE FOR THE REPAYMENT OF 87,681,000 PRINCIPAL 
AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING MATURED SECURITIES OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL PAYABLE IN CURRENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF ‘AMERICA, AND SUBJECT TO THE FINANCIAL REORGANIZATION PLAN TAKING EFFECT AND 


TO THE FAVOURABLE LEGAL OPINION OF OUR COUNSEL ON THE LEGALITY OF ALL MATTERS CON 


ING THE 


CREATION AND ISSUE OF THESE DEBENTURES AND OF ALL THE VARIOUS MATTERS RELATING TO THE SAID PLAN. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED SUBJ. 





TO REJECTION OR ALLOTMENT. 


j 


J 
THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS HAY 


BE CLOSED AT THE DISCRETION OF THE SYNDICATE MANAGERS AT _ANY TIME WITHOUT NOTICE, 


L. G. Beaubien & Co., Limited 


W. C. Pitfield & Company Limited 


Savard, Hodgson and Co. Inc. 
Mills, Spence & Co., Limited 
Mead & Co., Limited 
Gairdner & Company, Limited 
Desjardins, Couture, Inc. 
P. E. Létourneau, Inc. 
Oscar Dubé & Cie, Ine. ' 


~ La Corporation de Préts de Québec 


Geoffrion & Robert 
Matthews & Company 
Fairclough & Company 
Hart Smith & Co. Limited 
Fry & Company ~ 


“i. , 
Limited : F 


Nesbitt, Th ac . 
Limited 

Greenshields & Co., Inc. 

Cochran, Murray & Co., Limited 

Paul Gonthier & Co., Limited 

J. C. Boulet, Limitée 

J. E. Laflamme Limitée 


R. A. Daly Co., Limited 
Crabtree & Company, Ltd. 
Dyment, Anderson & Co, 
Jos. Morency, Limités 

J. D. Peters & Co, 

A. M; Ramsay & Company 


Canadian Alliance Corporation Limited 


A. E. Ames & Co. Limited ee ee 
McLeod, Young, Weir & Co.,Limited 
McTaggart, Hannaford, Birks & 
Gerdon Limited 
‘Crédit Anglo-Francais Limitée 
Lajcie, Robitaille & Cie, Limité 
Hamel, Fugére & Cie, Limitée — 
Garneau, Boulanger, Limitée 
Burns Bros: & Denton, Limited 
Fortier & Co. 
G. E. Leslie & Co, 
Brawley, Cathers & Ce. 
Kippen & Company, Ine. 
Charles H. Burgess & Company 
W. C. Harris & Co. Limited 


The statements contained herein are based upon information obtained from sources which we consider reliable but are not 
in any event to be considered as representations by us, 


March 7, 1944. 





F. H. DEACON & CO. 


PHONE ELGIN 3401 
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The Editorial 


Rights vs. Responsibijities 

Speaking to a Montreal group of businessmen 
recently, R. N. Watt, president of Montreal Tram- 
ways Co., affirmed a point of view with respect to 
labor unions which is realistic, enlightened, and 
up to date, and which is now, pretty generally 
shared by enterprising Canadian businessmen. ; 

At the same time, Mr. Watt raised three critical 
matters that are a deep concern of all Canadians 
interested in the general welfare. 

Among the principles to which Mr. Watt said 
he firmly adhered are the following: 

“That employees have the right to form trade 
unions and to avail themselves of such-association 
toward all lawful ends. 

“That employers should be obligated to deal 
with trade unions which represent their employees. 

“That employers should be subjected to sanctions 
adequate to compel due observance and fulfillment 
of their engagements toward thelr employees, 

“That the widest possible field should be left 
open for negotiation and settlement between ¢m- 
ployers and employee representatives. 

“That any form of coercion, intimidation or 
undue influence of or upon employees by employ- 
ers should be prohibited.” 

With those propositions most Canadian em- 
ployers are in agreement. 

But Mr. Watt raises qualifications which Cana- 
Gian workers must understand and accept if Can- 
ada is to, make progress on the road toward a 
smooth-working, mutually satisfactory industrial 
partnership between manager and worker in 
which the particular functions, responsibilities and 
rights of each are recognized. Mr. Watt said: 

“These privileges which I unhesitatingly accord 
to employees and their organizations cannot and 
should not be enjoyed by them unless and until 
employers can be assured that employees accept 
an@ assume the obligations and responsibilities 
which those privileges entail. 
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“In other words, any legislation which obliges 
me, as an employer, to deal with my employees 
through agents or'an agency of their choice, must 
give me adequate guarantees of ‘fulfillment by 
ahose employees of their engagements to me.” 


The one-way contract of course is impossible. 
Labor will not serve its own cause nor the cause 
of a prosperous Canada until it comprehends and 
accepts the responsibilities that go with its rights 
at a partner in production. 

Workers generally will accept that point of 
view. Unfortunately for them and everybody is 
the “trouble-making” assignment of the profes- 
sional labor leader who tests his success in his 
job by the amount of conflict he can generate; 
whose chief sales appeal.for new members de- 
pends on constantly’ increasing wage and other 
demands on industry regardleés of the capacity of 
industry to bear those demands and of the justifi- 
cation for them, ne: 

Labor will never achievé all it merits until it 
imposes on the rapacious @nd the ignorant in its 
own ranks dignified acceptance of the full responsi- 
bilities of its position. 

Mr. Watt believes that such responsibility must, 
as in the case of the employer, be provided for by 
the courts; that legislation must define more 
clearly the duties and responsibilities of those who 
accept the leadership and direction of trade unions 


and must impose immediate and effective sanctions . 


upon the indivi@uals or groups which participate 
in or foment “the wanton disregard of covenants 
contained in collective agreements.” 

Second, Mr. Watt declares, “Much of the present 
difficulty in labor relations arises from an unin- 
formed administrative attitude on matters of this 
kind.” 

= goes on to point out the importanee of arbi- 
trators to a dispute being informed and exper- 
ienced in such matters, and of being impartial. 
Says: 

“From close and careful attention to conditions 
affecting industrial relations in Canada over 
a long period, but particularly within the last 
decade, I have become convinced beyond conver- 
sion that one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
conciliation serviees presently available lies in the 
fact that at crucial periods in labor relations there 
has been in official quarters an absence of the 
detached and’ impartial attitude without which 
permanent and acceptable exposition of acute dif- 
ferences is impossible.” 


Mr. Watt gives expression to a serious allega- 


He 
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The Financial Post’s 
Platform for Canada 


1. All manpower and resources, efficiently used, 
wherever needed, to win the war. 

2. Pay-as-we-go policy, to the utmost possible 
limit, to avert inflation. 

3. Elimination of wasteful spending by public’ 
bodies or private individuals. 

4. Planning NOW for postwar, by government 
and business, to ensure fullest employment 
and improve social standards through indi- 
vidual initiative and competitive enterprise. * 

5. Orderly and economically sound disposal of 

. surplus war stocks, plant, machinery, etc. 

6. Planned and orderly demobilization of armed 
forces and war workers so they may be rein- 
stated in productive civilian life with mini- 
mum dislocation. 

4, Generous treatment for incapacitated fight- 
ing men, to ensure their rehabilitation and 
reward their sacrifices. 








tion which many others have made less publicly. 
Arbitrators who are anything less than impartial 
obviously are, in the long run, doing the side they 
favor a disservice and making a farce of the judi- 
cial procedures which both managers and workers 
want to see developed. 

Mr. Watt's third, point-is that legislation affect- 
ing industrial relations must take into account the 
particular problems of particular industries. 

He refers to the tramways stoppages. 

! “Where the cessation of operations will affect 

.. the activities of the population of a large com- 

munity and expose the members of that commun- 
ity to inconvenience and hardship...then the law 
must operate to prevent it, regardless of the right 
of employees to strike in other situations and under 
other circumstances.” 


Most Canadians will agree. Again this is a 
matter of responsibility. Tramway operators are 
virtual monopolists of a community’s right to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The citizen’s right to do anything is bounded 
by the extent to which the exercise of those rights 
impinges upon and constricts the rights of others. 

Tramway strikes, like strikes of police and fire- 
men, doctors and hospitals, electric light and tele- 
phone operators, are procedures which the com- 
munity must not have to endure. 


CCFers Think They’re Better 


A. N. Mitchell, president of Canada Life Assur- 
ance Co, has given a solid retort to CCF attacks on 
the directorates of lifé assurance companies, The 
-CCF tried to make much of the fact that usually 
directors of life assurance companies are directors 
also of other kinds of enterprises; 

“So what?” Mr. Mitchell says in effect: “So far as 
I am aware,” he says, “there’is no duplication, in 
Canada-at least, of directors of companies engaged 
solely in life insurance business. That is the only 


,duplication which, it seems to me, would be sug- 
» gested as detrimental to the competition which at_ 


present makes these companies seek to render the 
utmost and fairest service for the premiums col- 
lected, in order to hold public favor.” 


Then Mr. Mitchell points out what to most 
Canadians will be accepted as an obvious ‘truth. 


“The policyholders of this company should and 
I believe do applaud the fact that.the company has 
been able to obtain for directors, men who have 
proved their success in management in other lines 
of business — men who have been tried and not 
‘found wanting. Their experience has been and is 
of inestimable value to the polieyholders, It could 
and in all probability would be disastrous if their 
directors were inexperienced in dealing with large 
business questions.” 


One of the most vilonalestas things about So- 
cialist plans for revolution in Canada is their belief 
that within their own ranks they have people with 
the special skills and experience needed to run all 
the businesses they plan to take over. 


_.In all their planning is the brave assumption 
that getting rid of the men now directing Canadian 
enterprises will automatically do good and that 
the CCF has men all ready to step into their places 
and do a better job 


This optimism is clear testimony of how 


Other People’ s Views 


Page .. 


mediocre and shallow the experience of CCF lead- 
ers is. e 


For with real skill goes high respect for other 
skills. The bad plumber fancies himself as better 
at other jobs, The good plumber understands his 
own field and his own limitations; respects the 
skills of others. 


That, we think, is the chief reason why the 
CCFers feel so compefent to run highly technical 
businesses like banking and insurance. Lacking in 
men who have been outstanding successes in their 
own professions, the Coldwell corps judges all 
others by its own mediocrity. 


Earth the Lunatic Asylum 


In many quarters there still prevails a curious 
form of fatalism about the future of our society 
and of our world affairs. 


These people just take it for granted that there 
will be periods in the future when the enterprise 
system will inadequately serve the needs of the 
great mass of our citizens. 


These people also take it for granted that there 
is little use trying to get an efficient organization 
for postwar international collaboration, because, 
they say, “the league failed” and recurrent war is 
“inevitable.” 


Certainly, it is to be expected that perfection 
in international and national affairs will not be 
achieved after this war. 


But very definite gains in both spheres will, 
we believe, be achieved. 

L. B. Pearson, Minister Counsellor at the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington, discussed this point 
at a Canadian Club meeting in Toronto recently. 
He said: ’ 


“This is the second time in this century that war 
has given us the opportunity of organizing nations 
for peace. Last time, we felt that all that was 
needed for peace and prosperity was to get vice 
toriously out of the trenches and speedily back 
home. 

“There is great danger in the fact that during 
and immediately after years of bitter warfare, with 
all its sacrifices and privations, peacetime — any 
peacetime, even a “slump”—seems something infi- 
nitely desirable. That is why in 1919 we were only 
interested in the road back. We know where that 
led. 

“Let us not again deceive ourselves that a new 
world can be made merely by going back to the 
old; or that we can sign a treaty and presto there 
is peace. a 

“Peace is far more than the absence of war and 
we may have to work for it long years after the 
guns stop firing!” 

The fatalistic attitude of some Canadians that 
there are great forces involved in international 
and national affairs which it is beyond the power 
of man to control is the attitude which would have 
kept man a cave-dwelling, raw meat-eating savage. 

Time was when lightning did nothing but kill 
and burn; man finally learned to harness elec- 
tricity. Time was when simple diseases killed and 
their devastation was regarded simply as the will 
of fate about which it was impossible or sacri- 


legious to do anything. 


Man’s history is one of constant conquest over 
forces which for generations, centuries and mil- 
leniums have been accepted as entirely beyond 
his capacity to alter or to influence. 

The sooner we get rid of the fatalists who think 
no betterment is possible and who scoff at those 
who do, the sooner mankind will get ahead with 
the job of making this planet a tolerable one on 
which to live. 

To hold that betterment in. our international 
arrangement can be achieved is not to minimize 
the difficulties. Mr. Pearson said: 


“The organization of peace is going to be harder 
to achieve than even the organization of war or 
victory...If we want it badly enough, we can 
secure it. If we want other things more, individual 
and national, gain, an easy and comfortable life, 
then we will lose the peace and enter once again 
that waste land of another postwar world where 
prosperity is sought at someone else’s expense and 
where peace sits uneasily on the top of a bayonet. 

“If we return to that kind of world then, I for 
one, am willing to agree with Bernard Shaw, when 
he says, ‘If the other planets are inhabited, they 
probably consider the Earth as their lunatic 
asylum’.” 








The Postwar World . . . 


In this department The Financial Post notés current comment, opinion and ‘esbareh on the world 


“Planning the future of your business” is a 23 
page pamphlet blueprinting in great detail the 
thought and action processes that will be helpful 
to the executive. It was prepared by the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Management “Engineers for the 
Committee for Economic Development, the 
voluntary U. S. business group now comprising 
some 48,000 ipdtustrial concerns representing 73% 
of the U. S. factory output in 1939. 


Herewith a brief digest of the Handbook for 
Industry No, 1. 

1. Define and place responsibility for postwar plan- 
ning. No program of postwar planning is likely to 
succeed unless the head of the firm takes an interest 
and lets it be known throughout the company that this 
work is regarded as second in importance only to war 
work,, 


2. Plan Product programs. Analyze your pre-war 
products. Which are likely to be sold in peacetime 
markets? Should any pre-war product be abandoned? 
Are changes required in the product or. in design to 
meet new market conditions? 


List engineering design and development work 
needed for the redesign of pre-war products. Examine 
possibilities of additional features, simplification, sales 
advantages of competitive products. 


List all charfges in materials that should be sched- 
uled. During the war the country has acquired certain 
“assets” which can b2 put to useful work in the future. 
For example, there will be greatly increased quantities 
of aluminum, high strength alloy steel, plastics, mag- 
nesium, plywood at much lower prices relatively than 
pre-war. It will be possible to consider using these 
materials where previously they would have been out 
of the question, 

Study new products. The great bulk of the postwar 


. demand by consumers will be for things they already 


know. People must still rely on meat, milk, bread and 
vegetables for their meals. Men will want suits made 
of wool, and leather will still be the predominant mate- 
rial for footwear. 

Postwar products will be new in the sense that they 
will contain many “hidden values” resulting from the 





that will face us, after the war has been won. 


Planning the Future of Your Business 





use of new materials and better methods. They will 
reflect wartime experience which companies will put 
to good use to provide the public with products having 
greater value in performance, in lasting qualities, in 
appearance and most important, in price. 

3. Plan marketing and sales programs. Analyze the 
past sales of your company, dollar and unit sales, costs, 
trend on various products. Compare your position with 
that of competitors. Estimate future sales. Get esti- 
mates for first postwar year from individual salesmen. 
Get estimates of future purchases from your chief cus- 
tomers. 

Review your sales organization now. Establish ade- 
quate advertising and sales promotion plans. Acquaint 
your advertising agency with your postwar sales pro- 
gram. Set them to work on the needed advertising. 
The story you have to tell of your business as a part 
of American enterprise should be told now. 

4. Determine manufacturing facilities required. The 
switch from war materials production to civilian prod- 
ucts represents the greatest opportunity that American 
industry has ever had to make a complete re-appraisal 
of its methods and procedures, 

Prepare cost estimates of new buildings, major 


‘changes, machinery to be rebuilt, scrapped and bought 


5. Estimate employment requirements, define jobs, 
plan employee training. 

Review pre-war organization charts. Select key 
personnel. How does estimated future output per 
worker compare with pre-war and war experience? 
How many are likely to return to your company from 
armed sérvices? What total will you need? What is 
your policy with respect to employment of women? 
What are your plans for layoff, retention and dismissal 
of employees during the reconversion period? What 
policy will you follow in informing your employees of 
postwar plans for maximum employment? What will 
be your future policy on wage incentives, profit shar- 
ing, productioh bonuses?. Prepare suitable training. No 
employer should overlook the fact that millions of 
men and women out of the armed forces will have 


‘experienced the most intensive and purposeful train- 


ing ever devised. 
6. Estimate the operating funds needed and plan 
their sources now, 








The Canadian 
Editorial of the Week 


No Return to “Normalcy” 
The Montreal G-zette 
Eric Johnston, president of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, an anti- 
New Dealer, does. not believe for a mo- 


ment that a return to Republican “nor-’ 


maicy” will solve anything. The paral- 
lel with our own situation is an apt one. 

Like the American leftists, the CCF is 
anxious to extend and perpetuate the 
present wartime bureaucracy. It would 
regard the controls of wartime as the 
norm of governmental behavior, and it 
would continue in peacetime to abridge 
and invade the personal rights and lib- 
erties of the citizen. 


Unfortunately for this program, it has 
been tried and found wanting. The peo- 
ple of the U. S. have lived under some- 
thing like that system for a good many 
years now, and they have decided they 
don't like it. Mr. Roosevelt himself is 
desperately trying to shake off the New 
Deal label that still sticks to his admin- 
istration despite his recent appoint- 
ments of non-New Dealers. He got rid 
of the theoreticians long ago. 

Against our own brand of New Deal 
we too have our old guard who would 
not only have us stand still but would 
return us to an imagined pre-war “nor- 
malcy.” They would maintain them- 
selves in power only on a program of 
berating the CCF and going back to the 
“good old days.” That is all we need 
do, they assure us, to settle the country’s 
problems and get rid of the opposition. 

The old guard will need to do a lot 
of constructive and progressive thinking 
if it intends to play a part in the future 
of this country. The CCF., too, will have 
to abandon its intention to retain the 
numerous and overlapping government 


boards of control which rob parliament 
of its powers arid create the monster of 
a centralized government. 

Neither a swing to right nor left will 
meet the country's postwar needs, or for 
that matter the approval of the voters. 
That party will be successful which 
seizes on the best to be found in the pro- 
grams of all.parties, including the CCF, 
and amalgamates it with an intelligent, 
progressive attempt to restore the sys- 
tem of free enterprise, sustained and 
curbed by the checks and balances pro- 
vided by a watchful parliament. 


As Others See Us... 
Mr. Power Speaks an Editorial 


Edmonton Journal 

The Financial Post described Major 
Power's tribute in the House of Com- 
mons to the men of the air forces “as a 
superb editorial on a dramatic and 
glorious aspect of our war effort.” It 
was a very fine one and the praise it is 
given by The Post writer is thoroughly 
deserved. Incidentally he has handed 
quite g compliment to his own calling 
by describing it as an editorial. Evi- 
dently he could not think of any better 
way in which to impress how much the 
Air Minister’s speech stood out from 


most of those delivered at Ottawa. 
s * ” 


What The Papers 
Are Saying .. =. -« 


Old Eady Specialist 
Richard J, Needham in O Calgary Herald 


A Calgary lady we know was sitting 
quietly in her house the other day, 
thinking constructive thoughts, when 
all of a sudden the telephone rang. 
Guess what it was? Why, it was a long- 
distance call from Toronto, Well, this 


lady was certainly excited to’ think that 
somebody in Toronto wanted to speak 
to her that badly. She found out that 
she was being calléd by a great big 
stockbrokers’ house’ in Toronto, and 
they wanted to tell her about some min- 
ing stock the company was handling. 

It appears this mining stock offered a 
wonderful opportunity for her to make 
some money in a hurry. That was why 
the gentleman phoned her: he wanted 
her to place an order with him right 
away. We suppose a cynical person 
would say that this gentleman was try- 
ing to sell her some stock by high pres- 
sure, but we do not believe that for one 
moment. We believe he was a kindly, 
philanthropic fellow who wanted to do 
a little good in the world. (That's what 
God made Torontonians for: to do a lit- 
tle good in the world.) This particular 
day, he decided that he would give some 
poor, lost soul in Calgary a chance to 
make some money, so he picked up the 
telephone and put through a call to her 
at his own expense. It must have cost 
him at least $5. That was very generous 
of him, when you consider that the Cal- 
gary lady he phoned was a total 
stranger, who had never done any busi- 
ness with his company. What generous, 
openhearted people these Toronto stock- 
brokers must be, spending all that 
monéy to do a good turn for a total 
stranger in Calgary! 

* 
This Pushing Around 


‘Vancouver Daily Province 


Why should the wartime bureaucracy 
of Canada so,often do the things that it 
has to do in such a way as to rile inno- 
cent, harmless and law-abiding cjtizens? 

This latest occasion for getting justifi- 
ably fed up with the gratuitous irrita- 
tions of the WPTB is the manner of 


their announcement of the issuance of . 


Ration Book No, 4 


Necessary and proper and without of- 
fense is the warning that we had all 
better be on hand to pick up the new 
ration books on the prescribed dates, or 
else get a neighbor or friend to do it for 
us. 

But why is it considered necessary to 
go on Yrom there and utter dire threats 
of the pains and penalties which will 
attach to failure.to comply with these 
instructions, and especially to say that 
anybody who misses the general issue 
will have to wait two weeks thereafter 
before he can get the new ration book 
from the office of the WPTB? 

It is the tone and spirit of this proce- 
dure which is offensive here. Why 
should it be assumed that anybody who 
does not comply with these official in- 
structions must be actuated by malice 
aforethought or criminal negligence? 

For there must be literally hundreds 
of people in Vancouver who, for one 
good reason or other, will not be able 
to comply exactly with the instructions, 
and who have every right to resent be- 
ing scolded in advance and pushed 
around by some of the overzealous 
among our bureaucrats dressed in a lit- 
tle brief authority. 


The War Upon Cartels 
The Ottawa Journal 


Unless a lot of people in high places 
are talking for the sake of hearing their 
own voices a real war is to be launched 
against international cartels. We had the 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States calling upon Great Britain to lend 
her aid in curbing such organizations, 
and Hon, Ray Atherton, American Am- 
bassador to Canada, stressing the same 
subject. 

In his appeal to the British Govern- 
ment, the United States Assistant At- 
torney General, Wendell Berge, said that 
successful postwar: reconstruction dee 








ost-Scripts .: 


British Informer 


Melfort R. S. Burge, recently appoint- . 


ed director of The United Kingdom 
Information Office in ‘Ottawa, has 
behind him the 
wide experience 
of a varied and 
interesting career. 
An_ Englishman, 
whose family had 
its roots in Som- 
erset, he was born 
in 1894 and was 
educated at. the 
two foundations 
of William of 
Wykeham, Win- 
chester, a famous 
public school, and 
New College, Ox- 
ford. 

In 1914 he inter- 
rupted his ac- 
demic career to take a commission in 
the East Kent regiment, known as the 
Buffs. His very creditable service with 
it earned him a French Croix de Guerre, 
and also brought him a’ wound which 
ended his fighting career. So he was 
posted to the staff of the War Office. 
with the rank of G.S.O. 3 and in this. 
role got an opportunity to attend the 
Peace Conference at Paris in 1919, 

It was his intention to enter the Home 
Civil Service after the war but he-lost | 
his chance through mixing up the dates 
of the exams for it. So he joined the 
Egyptian Civil Service in the Ministry 
of Finance at Cairo, within a short time 
resigned on a question of principle. 

In 1920 he was appointed to the staff 
of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, where he spent four busy years. 
In 1942 he became director of the Lon- 
don office of the IL.L.O. where his func- 
tions were to manage its public relations, 
to organize the collection and distribu- 
tion of information about the I.L.O. and 
to perform the delicate functions of a 
diplomat, when trouble arose. He still 
holds this post but when he found war 


MR. BURGE 


- 


pended upon control of international 
monopolies; people who “threatened the 
sovereignty of democratic nations by 
usurping government powers.” 


Here in Canada we have been prone to 
believe that tariffs are the whole story 
in international trade. They are not. 
Equally dangerous to international trade 
are international monopolists and car- 
tels; vast combinations of industry that 
parcel out territories among them and 
determine prices and limit production 
of their own free will. 


* * * 


Maybe It’s the Fog 
The Winnipeg Tribune 


Dean Cecil Swangon, speaking to the 
Ministerial Association in Vancouver, 
asserts that British Columbia’s balmy 
climate may be a factor in that prov- 
ince’s high divorce rate: 


“Life on the coast,is easier than in 
many parts of the country-and it may 
be that with the milder weather there 
is ‘an accompanying softening of the 
moral fibres as well.” 

Moral fibre, maybe. For our own part, 
we believe it is the fog. When the sun 
breaks through the heavens at last and 
Darby, after long years, gets a look at 
his Joan, and sees what he really 
married... . j 


Stop Me If..... 


Some of Uncle Sam's boys after taking 
Naples were looking at the molten lava 
inside Mt. Vesuvius, 


One doughboy remarked: 
hot as hel,” 

An Englishman mumbled under his 
breath: “These Americans have been 
every where.” 


“Looks as 


had materially diminished its work, he 
sought war service. 


Soe he was seeonded more than two 
years ago to reinforce the staff of the 
office maintained by the British Ministry 
of Information in Ottawa. Its duties are 
to keep in touch with our own Wartime 
Information Board and select from its, 
output. of data what olight to interest 
the British Government and people and 
also to disseminate throughout Canada 
by the press ang other channels accurate 
information about the British war effort. 
Past experience gave him special quali- 
fications as assistant to Major Eliot War- 
burton, who has just resigned td, ac- 
cept a business appointment in the U. S. 

Under the pseudonym of’ “Milward 
Kennedy” he writes detective stories 
and one af his latest, of which the scene 
is partly set in Canada, is at present 
selling well in Britain. As a reviewer of 
detective stories, he has considerable re+ 
@ Pute and in this role was employed first 
* by the Manchester Guardian and later 
by the Sunday Times. But he had to 
give up his reviewing early in the war, 
when he found that all his spare time 
was needed for his duties as commander 
of the Home Guard in the village in 
West Sussex, where he lives. 

He is now established as a citizen of 
Ottawa to which he has brought his 
_ family dnd being a good democrat, he 
sends his:only son to the public school 
in Rockcliffe, Burge is an excellent 


“mixer” and has accumulated a wide 


cirele of warm friends both in the capi- 
tal and outside. 

One of his favorite stories concerns 
his modest part in the Quebec Confer- 
ence. It was his job to fend off impor- 
tunate newspaper men. An American 
journalist, newly arrived, asked how 
his name was spelled “in case we want 
to attack you.” . 


Job Hunter 


When an employer calls National 
Selective Service and asks for a welder, 
typist, or. saleswoman, both parties know 
what is required. A typist must type, a 
welder must weld, a salesman must sell. 
Most of the orders placed at NSS are 
fairly self-explanatory. But there are a 
lot of jobs that have no generally-under- 
stood name for them—and jobs that can 
only be understood by seeing the work 
done, understanding a business and the 
people doing it. 

When anh employer wants a woman 
for such work in the Toronto area he is 
likely to talk to Frances White, super- 
visor of the Professional Section of NSS 
women's division at Toronto. Her job is 
to find square holes for very square 
pegs. She sums up her working methods: 
“Whatever works in the other sections 
should be reversed here.” 

In other sections, a succession of simi- 
lar jobs and similar applicants pass be- 


« fore placement officers each day. There 


will usually. be on hand a number of 
jobs for an applicant to choose from and 


“a number of applicants to send on each _ 


order, 

But though Miss White receives as 
many orders and sees as many appli- 
cants in a day as her colleagues, prob- 
ably no two of them will be alike. There 
may be weeks or even months between 
an order for a translator and the ap- 
pearance of an applicant, or between 
the appearance of a translator and the 
receipt of an order. The problem is the 
same; to match order and applicant. 
Routine handling is impossible, In its 
place Miss White has established a “pub- 
lic relationship system.” 

First step in this technique is to “shop 
for jobs.” Miss White visits Toronto 
plants area requiring specialized per- 
sonnel, goes over the whole establish- 
ment, and takes a good look at all the 
jobs that women are doing or could do. 
Then, when an employer calls, shé 
knows exactly what he wants. 

Meantime, she is interviewing appli- 
cantS, getting careful records of their 
training, experience, aptitudes. If she can 
match an order within a few days, it is 
a pleasant surprise. But the more unusual 
the training, the more difficult Miss 
White finds it to place. 

She regards problem cases as personal 
challenges and goes after jobs with zest. 


This is where the job-shopping comes in, 
With a clear picture of employment ope 
portunities in Toronto, Miss White 
phones an employer, even if he has no 
order on file, tells him she has a drafts- 
woman, or a proof reader, or a social 
worker she thinks he can use. In this 
way, she brings together the specialized 


_ employer and the specialized employee 


with the least wasted time for, them 
both. 

Miss White’s varied background is one 
of her greatest assets. Born in England, 
she tamé to Canada at the age of seven, 
and lived chiefly in Toronto until she 
finished her course at Margaret Eaton. 
After an interval ‘of teaching, she ree 
turned to Margaret Eaton for postgradu- 
ate work, then taught public speaking 
in Victoria College extension classes. 
Concurrently, she taught dancing and 
directed plays for amateur organizations. 

Next she owned a bookshop for a 
short time which she prefers to forget. 
Then she ran an antique shop when the 
owner went to Europe to buy. This dove- 
tailed neatly with other positions run- 
ning a novelty shop in Jasper in the 
summer, and another in Bermuda in the 
winter. 

Chief difference between Miss White's 
problems and those of the other section 
heads is that.she works with shortages 
not only of workers, but also of jobs. 
The “job-shopping” techniques she ‘is 
developing will be important during 
demobilization. Looking to the future, 
she sees that her job now is to deserve 
the confidence of employers and em- 
ployees so that her ability to help will 
increase’ with the growth of her 
problems. 


Sayings of the Week 


“If another victorious war is followed 
by a lost peace, then we will have de- 
served this war and ensured yet an- 
other.”—L. B. Pearson, Minister Coun- 
cillor, Canadian Embassy, Washington, 


-“The biggest elephant which has ever 
been in this country was only just about 
12,000 pounds. That wfll give you some 
idea of the new bomb.”—Lord Sherwood, 
British Under-Secretary of State for Air, 
describing new. six-ton block buster to 
Brazilian Air Mission. 
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Southern Alberta Industries 


Start Farm-based Enterprises to Stabilize Postwar 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

LETHBRIDGE, Alta.—Lethbridge 
and southern Alberta are not wait- 
ing for the end of the war to 
strengthen their general economy. 
Boards of Trade, municipal councils 
and other civic bodies are looking 
ahead to the postwar years by de- 
veloping secondary industries based 
on agriculture calculated to stabilize 
this region’s prosperity in the years 
to come. 

While this campaign for “home in- 
dustries” is not new, it has taken 
on added significance and is bear- 
ing fruit. Southern Alberta's two 
major industries are agriculture and 
coal mining. From agriculture has 
sprung a whole network of enter- 
prises including the beet sugar in- 
dustry that represents around $10 
millions in new wealth annually 
from the two factories at Raymond 
and Picture Butte of Canadian 
Sugar Factories, Ltd., wholly owned 
subsidiary of B.C. Sugar Refining 
Co. of Vancouver. 

While coal mining has not yielded 
“sidelines” thus far, there is definite 
likelihood vast quantities of our 
coal being processed after the war. 
Extensive studies have been given 
to the low-carbonization of south 
Alberta coals, studies which the war 
has broadened and to which peace 
may give effect. The past year saw 
extensive strip mines at Taber and 
Grassy Lake opened up. 


Livestock Feed Industry 


In the field of secondary indus- 
tries based in the’ soil the picture is 
brighter. In addition to the beet 
sugar factories there has sprung up 
a well-established livestock feeding 
industry. Factory by-products, 
which otherwise would be wasted, 
are utilized as feed. Beet pulp, 
molasses and even the beet tops are 
fed. Nothing is wasted in fitting 
75,000 head of lambs and perhaps 
25,000 head of steers in the feed lots 
for market annually. There are 
more livestock on the farms and 
ranches of southern Alberta today 
than ever before and the Lethbridge 
Board of Trade and the organized 
farmers and feeders are out to 
secure a packing plant for the city. 

Plan for Pickle Factory 


In the Taber-Barnwell irrigated 
district many farmers are under 
contract with the Dyson Pickle in- 
@rests of Winnipeg for the growing 
of pickling vegetables and already 
the nucleus has been laid for a 
pickle factory, it is hoped, this 
season. ; 

The canning industry is now firm- 
ly established in this region of irri- 
gation canals and abundant sun- 
shine. The Broder Canning inter- 
ests of B.C. have two operating fac- 
tories, one at Lethbridge and a sec- 
ond at Taber. They process peas, 


The Week in Business 


Financial Pest Production Index 
sNational Income D.B.S. (c) .... 
Dom. war expend. (million $)... 
Dom. total revenue (do.) 


Retail sales index.no. .......... 
Wholesale sales index no. 
Country store (% 
Divd. payment indexs . 
®Bank deposits (1935-39100) ... 
Cash and cheque pay. index ... 
Bank debits (1935-40= 100) 
Money supply 
NEWSPAPER &% 
®Production ratio 
eShipment 
RAILWAY 
®Tons (D.B.S. index) 
eCars (D.B.S. index) . 
COST OF LIVING— 
D.B.S. index 


Manufacturing 

Payrolis (June 1/44=100) (b) . 

Payrolis (1937=100) (a) ° 
RAILWAYS— 


@Carloadings (week Mar. 11) 
eC.P.R. gross (week Mar. 14) §- 
C.N.R, . (Jan. $ 
$ 
$ 
net rev. .... (Jan) $ 
IRON AND 8STEEL—(January) 
Pig Iron production (tons) 132,128 
Steel production 242,186 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Contracts awarded (Féeb.) $ 16,229,500 
Building permits .. (Jan.) § 4,663.016 
Cement prod., bbls. (Dec) 217,381 
AGRICULTURE— 
Fiour 2,041,193 


113,707 
894,297 


e+e (tons) 


--(Jan.) 


(Nov.) 
- (Nov. 


- (Feb.) 


978,418 
* 1,968,496 


240,005 
221,597 


ILs— 
@Coal prod., tons ... (Jan.) 
eGold rec. (fine oz.) ‘(Feb.) 


1,620,669 
238,746 
Petroleum prod., bri. (Dec.) 

ELECTRICAL 


179.854 
POWER OUTPUT—(January) 
3,528.908 


Total monthly 1,000 kw.h's 


126,368,990 127,298,503 
178,535,273 


Exports (Jan.) 245,989,637 
ieee prod. at 2,699,677 
ag. LAUD 699, 
eCotton consump, Ib. (Feb.) 14,797,805 
Cigarette cons. No.t (Jan.) 1,001,684 
ANCE— 


FIN. 
(Feb.) $ 4,208,032 
Bond salest ...... { ) 563 
Life insurance sales (Jan.) $ 57,019,000 


by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. 


(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of 


18, 
2,240,655 


16,126,534 
oo 


beans, corn and pumpkin. The value 
of the potato and vegetable crops of 
this district last year were $2 mil- 
lion, It was announced recently that 
the Eddington Canning Co, of 
Springville, Utah, will enter this 
field, putting in a factory at 
Magrath, 23 miles south of Leth- 
bridge, handling peas and corn this 
season. Plans for the plant are now 


out, and the farmers will soon be 


given their contracts. Japanese 
evacuee labor, also German prison- 
ers of war, are expected to be used 
again in beet and commercial vege- 
table fields. 
To Dehydrate Vegetables 

Allied to the canning industry is 
the new dehydration plant at Leth- 
bridge, the first of its kind in 
Alberta. It is connected with the 
cannery in North Lethbridge and 
will process a wide variety of vege- 
tables, the entire output for the dur- 
ation going to military establish- 
ments. Potatoes, carrots, table beets, 
onions, etc., will be handled. Large 
stocks have been carried through 
the winter awaiting the opening of 
the new plant. 

Another industrial development 


rapidly coming to the fore is dairy- 
ing and cheese making. Southern 
Alberta now has four co-operative 
cheese factories: Mountain View, 
Glenwood, Raymond and Coaldale, 
the latter started by the Mennonite 
farmers. While cheese production in 
1943 was curtailed on account of the 
diversion of much fluid milk to mib 
itary camps, including the large 
prisoner-of-war camp near Leth- 
bridge, factories made a favorable 
showing. 
good year, the dairying industry 
producing an estimated $2.5 millions 
of new wealth last year. 


Southern Alberta has asheep and 
wool industry that returns between 
$3 millions and $4 millions annually. 
It is no surprise therefore to find 
a woollen mill in the centre of the 
sheep country at Magrath, which for 
several years produced almost ex- 
clusively army blankets, but which 
is now t out products for the 
civilian trade} The mill is operating 
at capacity with around 60 hands on 
the payroll, ys 


Much of. the capital for the 
Magrath woollen mill was raised by 


Creameries also had a/|‘a 


district farmers and sheep ranchers 
basking the enterprise. At Leth- 
bridge there is now a busy garment 
factory, products of which are mar- 
keted across the prairie. Business 
leaders look to the time when the 
manufacture of woollen goods will 
be extended to utilize more home- 
grown wool. 
Macaroni Plant 

Flour mills, an alfalfa meal mill, 
macaroni factory—all at Lethbridge 
nd an expanding commercial 
seed growing and marketing indus- 
try, handling peas and beans, sugar 
beet seed and commercial mustard, 
round out the bright industrial pic- 
ture in this ‘region. 

No longer does southern Alberta 
put all its eggs in one basket, a 
variety af enterprises has balanced 
its development and insured a good 
measure of prosperity from year to 
year. The future is rosy, providing 
additional water storage for irriga- 
tion is built, impounding in reser- 
voirs water now running td waste. 
This need is being tied up with the 
postwar rehabilitation program al- 
ready placed before Ottawa and 
Edmonton, . 


Washington: Too Many Bosses 


Canada’s handling of her wartime 
economy is compared with the con- 
fusion, overlapping jurisdiction and 
duplication of effort, office and 
money in Washington in Lawrence 
Sullivan’s *new book “Bureaucracy 
Runs -<Amuck” (McClelland and 
Stewart, Toronto). His deductions 
pay a high tribute to Canada’s ad- 
ministrators who have planned and 
imposed the Dominion’s wartime 
controls. 


Mr. Sullivan, who is Washington 
correspondent for The Financial 
Post, has been an _ Associated 
Press correspondent since . 1919, 
going to the Washington office in 
1927. He has specialized in articles 
dealing with the relations of gov- 
ernment and business, has directed 


his own economic news service since 
1939. 


“Although only one tenth our size, 
as measured in population, Canada 
has faced the same war problems 
as the United States,” writes Mr. 
Sullivan, “She has established price 
controls, rationing and allocation of 
industrial materials, manpower and 
electrical energy. Yet she escaped a 


crippling, and top-heavy bureau- : 


cracy. Her experience demonstra 
that emergency management unde 
war pressures may be accomplished 
without abandonment or destruction 
of constitutional patterns in govern- 
ment and enterprise.” 
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“FOR MEN 


In peace— 


and in 


war-— 


and in peace again 


THE HARTT BOOT and SHOE CO. LTD. 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 
Since 1898 


In contrast he paints the fabulous 
bureaucracy of Washington: The 
U. S. federal government, he says, 
now carries a few more than 3.3 mil- 
lion’ employed on its payroll, a 
figure, measured in manpower 
equivalent, that represents the total 
economic potential of the third in- 
dustrial state of the United States. 
This group is larger than the totaf 
number of people gainfully em- 
ployed in the state of Illinois. (In 
Canada employees of federal gov- 
ernment departments totalled 122,- 
737 at March 1, 1943.) 


While the state government of 
Ohio employs only 25,000 people, 
the federal establishment in Ohio 
engages 90,000 full-time pay-rollers 
exclusive of the ‘military branches, 
adds Mr. Sullivan. 


“Divided avthority and overlap- 
ping jurisdiction are the hallmarks 
of bureaucratic administration,” 
writes Mr. Sullivan, who points out 
that until the “Baruch Report in 
Aug’ 1942, compelled coercive ac- 
tion, the rubber program had been 
for ten months in the hands of seven 
federal agencies. 


How The Agencies Changed 


‘ Difficulty of - realloeating or 
classifying this heady bureaucracy 
to identify its departments more 
directly with the war effort is 
amusingly illustrated. Many long 
established peace agencies switched 
partially to war functions, it is 
shown. They simply stuck a defense 
label on every activity. 

“By this device,” says Mr. Sulli- 
van, “every agency soon found its 
niche in essential work, and the War 
and Navy Departments, carrying the 
real burden of the military effort, 
found themselves in competition 
with all the normal peacetimé 
agencies for both appropriations 
and qualified workers.” 

When this bulky system tried to 
act, it frequently bogged down, it is 
shown. “Bureaucracy,” claims the 
writer, “brewed a mess in coffee 
over a period of 17 months and then 
decided to abandon rationing be- 


cause there was no more storage 
space available for surplus stocks 
piled up during the cup-a-day era.” 
The Office of Price Administra- 
tion — sometimes referred to by the 
irreverent as “Other People’s As- 
sets”—was designed to preserve es- 
tablished business methods and 
price controls were to be imposed. 
Instead, it is stated, many OPA 
administrators set about reorganiz- 
ing the pattern of American’ busi- 
ness along lines of state socialism, 
and with much resulting muddling. 
The real job of controlling prices, 
claims Mr. Sullivan? often became 
“almost a secondary consideration,” 
For example OPA fixed a whcle- 
sale ceiling’ price of $2.50 per cwt. 
for Louisiana potatoes. At the same 
time, the price in Texas was fixed 
at $3.75 per cwt. Thus Louisiana 
potatoes trucked across the state 
line brought 50% more than when 
sold in’ the local market. Result 
was the — of the potato distri- 
bution that area was disorgan- 


ized, normal suppties diverted from | 


New Orleans creating an acute 
shortage there, while adjacent Texas 
markets were flooded. 


About Canada 


| 


record with unconcealed respeet. 
“Because the national spirit is 


| thus , mobilized behind the entire | 


scheme of emergency war controls, 
there has been far less misunder- 
standing and grumbling, seldom a 
display of harsh administrative 
crackdown, always.a broad and 
salutary confidence throughout the 
country that only necessary steps 
‘are being taken at Ottawa, and 
those administered completely, with 
no admixture of textbook theory 
looking to a collectivist reorganiza- 
tion of the national economy after 
the war.” 

Canada, states Mr. Sullivan, 
launched her wartime economic 
controls less audaciously than did 
Washington with the result that her 
more businesslike approach Mas 
yielded rich national dividends. 


Exports of Electrical Energy 
Held Down by License Order — 


Exports of /electricity from’ Can- 
ada to the United States reached a 
total of 2,545 million kilowatt hours 
during 1943. Owing to government 
restrictions, this traffic has varied 
comparatively little in recent years 
as under Federal legislation power 
cannot be exported without special 
pernnit. 

Last year and for many years past 
Ontario Hydro has been the largest 
exporter of energy to the United 
States, followed by Cedars Rapids 
Manufacturing & Power Co., which 
has now been absorbed by Montreal 
Power. In the case of these two 
systems and others engaged in the 


Get 


‘business, the exports are under 
contracts which have been.in exist- 
ence for many years a conse- 
quently are not affected by the 
Federal ban. 
Kilowatt hours 
1,938,058,371 
636,930,098 
358,477,446 
30,222,800 
23,492,600 
207,190 
335,758 
1,050,134 
1,093,680 
23,110 
5,310,000 
271,700 
996,340 


—_—_—— 


2,359,539,129 


Ontario Hydro 
Montreal Power 
Can. Niagara 
Ont. & Minnesota ee 
Maine & N. B. Power .seoes 
B. C. Electric 

Northfort Power 
Southern Canada 
Canadian Cottons 
Northern B. C. Power . 
Fraser Cos, .......se008 eoece 
Detroit & Windsor ....cseees 
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PICTURE 
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Rural Canada today is a pic- 
ture of increased sales, all-out 


production, 


more cash and 


higher purchasing power. ... 
Now, if ever, is the time to 
drive home your selling mes- 
sage in this fast-rising market. 


Back that 


drive with the 


powerful support of the Fam- 
ily Herald and Weekly Star— 


the ONLY 


Canadian farm 


magazine with national cover- 


age — over 
homes. 


; 


300,000 rural 


Family Herald =‘Weekty Star 


CANADAS NATIONAL FARM MAGAZINE 


i 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 


| Mr. Sullivan speaks of Canada’s | 
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OntarioSeeks Settlement 
On Taxation Power 


The Ontario Government wants 
an early agreement from the Domin- 
ion Government on arrangements for 
the Dominion to vacate after the war 
fields of taxation: “which normally 
and morally belong to the pro- 
vinces,” Ontario Provincial Treasur- 
er Leslie M. Frost stated in his first 
budget address. 

.“This' Government (Ontario) be- 
lieves,” he said, “that it is most 
important: that there should be a 
clarification of the various fields to 
be occupied by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments. It is quite 
impossible in Ontario to properly 
deal with great problems relating to 
welfare, health, education, the gd- 
justment of taxation, our debt prob- 
lems and postwar planning until 
plans have been made for the ter- 
mination of the present Dominion- 
Provincial Agreement and the vaca- 
tion of our taxing fields.’” 

Mr. Frost pointed out that, after 
the last war, Dominion expenditures 
jumped to $368.8 millions in 1921 
from $233.7 millions in 1919, and, 
similarly, in Ontario, provincial ex- 
penditures rose to $28.5 millions from 
$21.4 millions in the same period. 


Planning for Postwar 

“It is inevitable,” stated Mr. Frost, 
“that the Province of Ontario will b 
faced with great expenditures fol- 
lowing the war: It is necessary that 
we should prepare plans which will 
enable us soundly to undertake these 
great tasks. Obviously we cannot at 
that time submit to a prolongation 
of the curtailment of our. powers, 
rights, privileges and authority. We 
expect that our fields of iaxation 
and governmental jurisdiction. will 
be vacated.” 

Pointing out that in many,states 
of the Union, including Michigan, 
there is no capital indebtedness, the 
Ontario treasurer outlined a pro- 
gram, whereby “as soon as the 
Dominion-Provincial tax agreement 
is terminated at the end of the war” 
there would be orderly retirement of 
the present provincial debt to clear 
it all away within 50 years. Mr. 
Frost pointed out that net debt ac- 
cumulated by the province over the 
past 40 years now totals $500 mil- 
lions, and annual interest charges on 
the debt, payable out of taxes, 
amount to $20 millions. ‘ 

The budget message revealed that 
nét debt decrease during the fiscal 
year ending March 31 next would be 

| $12 millions, largest debt decrease in 
the history of the province; estim- 
ated a corns for the fiscal year of 
more than $8.5-millions on ordinary 
account and a combined overall sur- 
plus of $29 millions on both ordinary 
| and eapital account; predicted g net 
surplus of slightly more than $200,000 
for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1945. 

Lower Liquor Revenues 

In forecasting a surplus for the 

| 1944-45 fiscal year, Mr. Frost estim- 
ated expenditures at $117,123,231 and 
|estimated revenues at $117,333,030. 
He anticip4ted a drop of more than 
| $3 millions in liquor revenues due 
| to depletion of stocks, and a decrease 
|of more than $1 million in corpora- 
| tion tax revenue due to non-recur- 
| ring subventions under the Domin- 
| ion-Provincial agreement. Also there 
| will be $77,623 less received from 
the Ontario Hydro representing 
reduction in interest and foreign 
exchange. 

The budget message predicted a 
| $275,000 increase in income tax 
revenue next year, and looked for 
$1 million additional from race 


ee 





tracks ag result of extra 5% tax’ on 
bets placed at the race tracks. There 
are to be fo other tax increases by 
the provincial government during 
the coming year: ‘, . 
The province proposes to increase 
by one mill the present one mill 
subsidy to municipalities, to be 
applied to the cost of-education now 


‘carried entirely by real estate taxes. 


This will cost the ince $3.5 mil- 
lions additional, includifig $400,000 
to be applied directly to the teachers’ 
superannuation fund. ach 
Increase for Social Aid 

In addition the province is appro- 
priating $1 million’ additional for 
health services, is increasing appro- 
priations for mothers’ allowances 
and old-age pensions by $1,800,000. 

Reflecting increased. buying of al- 
coholic beverages, the section of the 
budget message dealing with liquor 
revenues revealed that frem the start 
of rationing in January, 1943, to the 
end of January, 1944, number of 
liquor permits issued in Ontario rose 
by nearly 700%, to total 1,277,459 
permit holders. as of Jan. 31, 1944. 


New Wartime 
Regulations. 


Surface Hea 
and Roof Drain 
der No. A-1136, effective March 18, 
revokes Orders No. A-485. (re surface 
heating coiJs) and A-358 (re floorand 
roof drain fittings). Admin. of Heat- 
ing, Plumbing and . Ventilating 


ee and Supplies, E. J. Laid- 
aw. 
s * * 


Wooden Office Fufniture: WPTB 
Order: No. A-1133, effective March 
15, provides for a 5% increase in the 
maximum’ manufacturer’s price of 
wooden office ‘furnifure over that 
lawful on March 14, 1944, subject to 
invoicing as specified in the order. 
Retailer’s. price may be .105% of his 
basic period price. Records of pro- 
duction and sales and invoices must 
be kept by both parties for at least 
two years after transaction. Admin. 
of Furniture and Brushes, Jas. E. 
Ferguson: 

" * a * * 

New Electric Stoves, Rangettes, 
and Cooking Plates: WPTB Order 
No. A-1134,-effective March 17, re- 
vokes and-replaces Ofder No. A-701, 
as amended by A-842. Manufacture is 
restricted to a specified percentage 
of 1940 production and the rate of 
release to the market is to*be con- 
trolled. Monthly reports of .stocks 
and production are required. The 
Administrator must approve each 
manufacturer’s proposed construc- 
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Enquiries 


Invited 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


Limiteo 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York Londen, Eng. 


Foundation for Credit 


Private credit is wealth. Those who, by ac- 
cumulating Victory Bonds and other sound 
investments, show their capacity to acquire 
wealth—also establish the foundation dor 
credit when business opportunities arise. 


Write for our Record of Investments 
booklet. Keep an up-to-the-minute account 
of your growing capital. 


McLeop, Youn, Weir & COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto” 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Londom, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


tess Sse 
tion’ schedule. .Admin. of Electric 


Apparatus, Equipment and Supplies, 
M. C. Lowe. 


Beans: WPTB Order No. 374, effec- 


tive March 11, 1944, places restric- 


tions on sale and distribution of dry 
white beans (pea beans) (dry yel- 
low), eye beans and dry whole and 
split peas, and requires sellers to 
report stocks to Statistics Branch of 
WPTB by March 18. Chairman, D. 
Gordon. é 


Quality Tobaccos make 


"EXPORT™ 


CIGARETTES 


The milder better tasting smoke 


HULL STEEL 


_For durability, for dependable strength, for weight reduc- 
tion and for dollars and cents economy in the production of 


fast-movin 
HULL STE 


roadéters 
EL CASTINGS. 


or labouring snowplows, specify 


Why ? Because Hull’s. castings are electric steel. . . pure, 
flawless and laboratory-tested. What’s more Hull’s new, 


exclusive process results in castings poured to such close 


tolerances as to reduce, and often eliminate, the cost and 
time of machining. ~ 


For quotations on standard 
design... call Hull Steel. 


Sy 


me 


parts or for advice on original 
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NATIONAL ‘SELECTIVE 


SERVICE 


If You Employ Male Persons 


Have they all complied with the 
Military Call-Up ? 





Under an Order signed under authority of the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations: ® 

1. Every employer of male employees must make an examination 

- -@f € ments of these employees, and forward advice on 
those who fail to produce documents showing good standing 
under Mobilization Regulations, ® 

2. This examination must be completed by May Ist, 1944. 

3. “EMPLOYER” includes industrial and commercial employers, 
and also farm operators. 

4 “MALE EMPLOYEE” includes all male persons working for 
you, including relatives. 

5. A booklet “EMPLOYERS’ GUIDE,” has been sent to industrial 
and: commercial employers. . A réturn post card has gone to 
farm operators. : 

° 68 employ any male person, and have not been notified of 
ideas 7 booklet or post card, contact the nearest Employ- 
ment ie | Selective Service Office and ask for the booklet. 

7. Obligation to make the examination rests on each and every 
employer of male persons, and employers must act. 

& Penalties are provided for failure to carry out this examina- 
tion, and for male employees failing to assist by refusal to 
produce documents. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MITCHELL, A. MacNAMARA, 
Minister of Labour, Director, National Selective Service, 


* B-6-44.W 











Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 
: TORONTO, ONT. 
. ae directly or ae companies, 









Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 








‘CHEMISTRY ‘SERVES 


MODERN PACKAGING 


FOR FIRST 


‘FIGHTING man’s life may 

depend on having a clean; dry; 
sterile, surgical dressing quickly 
available: To safeguard Canadian 
soldiers a special cloth has been 
designed which makes possib!« a 
package for field dressings that is 
absolutely waterproof. Field dress- 
ings ‘sealed in packages of this cloth 
keep dry and sterile through cold, 
rain, snow and heat. 


This special waterproof cloth was 
produced through the ingenuity of 
the Industrial Chemist. 
It is water-repellent, 
with an inside coating 
of synthetic resin; it 
seals perfectly by heat 


4 
overcomes 


containers 


will leak. 





Making possible water- 
roof packagings for 

Id dressings is another 
example of how Chemis- 
try serves Canada. 
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Eden Rules Unruly HouseWell; 


But Overwork Taking Its Toll 


By ADELPHI 


“LONDON. — Most Ministers are 
overworked in wartime but Anthony 
Eden, next to the Prime Minister, is 
the -worst example. It is true that 
Ramsay MacDonald combined the 
offices of Prime Minister and For- 
eign Secretary but,that was in the 
days when the world was convales- 
cing from the last war and the 
English weekend was respected. In 
fact Mr. MacDonald used to get away 
frequently to Lossiemouth, where he 
much preferred the music of the sea 
and the singing of the kettle on the 
stove to the sounds of Westminster, 
Physically, Eden is stronger than 
he looks. Unlike many Tory M.P.’s 
he carries most of his weight above 
the waist line. He has bread and 
quite powerful shoulders and a slim 
waist. ‘This is one reason why his 
clothes. hang so well on him. They 
do not have to worry about a bulging 


equator. 
+ s & 


Has too Much to Do 


But Eden has far too much to do 
and there is a limit to any man’s 
power of endurance. As Foreign Sec- 
retary he has to deal with the com- 
plexities, the prejudices and the 
courtesies of the Allied representa- 
tives in London. Any day in the 
Times you can read that he, quite 
rightly, has lunched with the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the Jugo-Slavians or 


the Greeks. ' 


Foreign Secretary. 


tery of the West. 


that particular task. 


The only occupied country which 
does not worry Eden with hospitality 
is Austria. That unhappy nation is 
still proving, even in exile, that it 
will do anything reasonable: except 
unite. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that dealing with exile Governments 
is in itself a full job for a British 


But there ig Russia, still clutching 
many of her suspicions and miscon- 
ceptions about England. There is 
Turkey, which hangs her clothes on 
the mulberry bush but won’t come 
in the water. There is America, 
wrapped in the impenetrable mys- 


As if that is not enough Mr. Eden 
is made Leader of the House after 
Sir Stafford Cripps had proved that 
the gods had never intended him for 


The position of Leader of the 


CANADA 


* 


AID! | 


pressing. Regardless of temperature 
change, the package remains water- 
proof, yet it can be quickly opened 
when needed. This type of packaging 


the bulkiness of metal 
and the limitations of 


stitched or wax-sealed packages. Wax 
will crack in low temperatures, while 
needle holes caused by’ stitching 


The development of this special 
cloth and the sealing process which, 
provides efficient waterproof packag- 


ing for field Uressings 
is a wartime achieve- 
ment of the “Fabrikoid” 
Division of Canadian 
Industries Limited, ; 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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House is an odd one. It is something 
like the role of stage manager in a 
play, the manager having neither 
written, produced nor acted in it, yet 
being responsible that the show goes 
on with all its effects each night! 
Eden has done this job splendidly. 
He was lucky to follow Cripps, the 
bungler, but even without the ad- 
vantage of comparison he is first 
rate, 

















































































Shows Vexation 


For the first time the House saw 
him really angry last Thursday. It 
was the row over higher pay for 
serving men and as usual Sir James 
Grigg, the Secretary of State for 
War, poured petrol on the flames. He 
may be a first-rate administrator 
but he will never be a parliamen- 
tarian. He plays the schoolmaster 
to an unruly class and the House of 
commons is very hard to bully. 

It was late in the evening when 
an §.O.S. brought Eden to the 
rescue. He rose to spread a spirit 
of sweet reasonableness about the 
place but the House wasn’t having 
any. For the first time Eden had to 
shout in order to be heard. Finally 
he made promises of consideration 
but the House was in a fiery mood 


defeated the Government. 

Eden was obviously angry but I 
doubt if it was only the clamor of 
the rebels which brought a black 
frown to his forehead. He was prob- 
ably wondering why the whole job 
of rescuing Grigg was left to him. 
Assuming that Mr. Churchill could 
not come, there is still Mr. Attlee, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, and Sir 
John Anderson, the Government's 
fire-extinguisher No. 1. Neither of 
them turned up. Eden was left hold- 
ing the brat. 

Next day'another row began over 
pensions for crown servants. Mr. 
Quinton Hogg, who had advocated 
the keeping of the party truce in a 
speech at Bury St. Edmunds on 
Monday, denounced the Labor Party 
as a lot of faint hearts and dim minds 
on Tuesday, voted for the Govern- 
ment on Thursday in the Army pay 
row, now suddenly threatened to 
vote'against the Government on Fri- 
day. Even his faithful young Tory 
followers, eager to come’ to heel, 
looked a little giddy at this terp- 
sichorean feat. 

The attacks on the Government 
grew stronger. The pack had picked 
up the scent and their long ears 
flapped the ground as their voices 
gave forth the sweet discord of their 
baying. ° 
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“Riot Squad” Arrives 
Then like two policemen in came 
Eden and Churchill. It was like the 
arrival of the riot squad. They sat 
down on the Front, Bench while 
Ralph Assheton, the Financial Secre- 


‘| tary, concluded his admirable sum- 


ming up. ' 

Was Churchill going to scold the 
House, or would he defy itor réad 
the Riot Act? He did none of these 
things. He just sat there and when 
the Speaker put the question there 


2,000 Prairie 
Men to Quit 
Jobs In B. C. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—Although British 
Columbia will soon lose 2,000 prairie. 
people now engaged in war industry 
there, their removal will not cause 
the dislocation that might have been 
expected six months ago. 

The 2,000 are going back to work 
on the farms, as the Federal Govern- 
ment has given food production pri- 
ority over their present job. 

% Half In Shipyards 

About half the men affected are in 
the shipbuilding industry, and while 
they will be missed, the shipyard 
industry is now in the midst of a 
transition period, with less emphasis 
on cargo ship construction, and the 
gap will be closed much more easily 
than when the industry, was pro- 
ducing freighters on a continuous 
production basis. Most of the men 
were hired on a conditional basis, the 
understanding being that they would 
probably return to prairie farms in 
the spring. 

National Selective Service in Van- 
couver has orders on file for 4,400 
male workers, with greatest demand 
for men in the skilled trades and 
general heavy labor. 

Plan For Postwar 

Planning for postwar, a committee 
of 50 men and women representing 
all phases of industry, education and 
agriculture has been laying founda- 
tion of a movement designed to keep 
British Columbia busy after the war. 

Embracing trade unions, muni- 
cipal councils, educational organiza- 
tions, boards of trade, legislative 
members and other bodies, the 
delegates represent approximately 
150,000 people. 

Financing of the program, when 
definitely arranged, will be fh the 
hands of a group to be selected by a 
| 12-member executive committee to 
ne by “The Council of 
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‘|Manning Not Seeking 


National Leadership 


From Our Own Correspondent 
EDMONTON.—Premier Ernest C. 
Manning of Alberta will not be a 
candidate for the national leadership 
of the Social Credit party when the 
national convention is held in To- 
yronto April 4, 5 and 6, he has an- 


He said the job as national leader 
wil be “more than .a full-time job 
for the man selected. My present 
duties and responsibilities require 
all my time and effort and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as I am privi- 
leged to serve in this capacity as 
premier.” 


- 





and forced a division which nearly, 


was not a single voice that shouted 
“No.” 

With a smile Churchill and Eden 
got up and went out. ‘They had 
scored a bloodless and wordless 
victory. 

But how much longer can Eden 
double the Foreign Secretaryship 
and the Leadership of the House? It 
is true that Mr, Richard Law. has 
been appointed Minister of State in 
order to take some of the Foreign 
Office burden from Eden's hands. 
But Mr. Law is inexperienced and 
in politics, as in business, people like 
to deal with the head, man. Some- 
thing will have to suffer for this 
double demand on Eden’s time and 
my guess is that it will be Britain’s 
foreign policy. 


s * s 
The Two Berlins 


I have just heard further authentic 
details of the scene when Mr. Irving 
Berlin was asked to lunch at Down- 
ing Street. In case you have not 
heard the story theré is a very clever 
man in our Embassy at Washington 
named Isaiah Berlin. His reports to 
London are pungent and revealing 
and are much admired by our liter- 
ary Prime Minister for their style 
ané their political insight. 

Therefore when Mr. Churchill saw 
in the papers that I. Berlin of 
America was in London he asked 
him to lunch. The Prime Minister 
had never met our man in Washing- 
ton and had no -suspicions .when 
Irving Berlin turned.up. 

At luncheon Mr. Churchill asked 
Mr. Berlin his opinions on American 
politicians and was a little startled 
by his guest’s reply that that was 
rather outside his line. However; the 
Prime Minister assumed this to be a 
bit of sardonic humor and asked 
many other questions. 

At last, deeply puzzled, Mr. 
Churchill began’ a_ conversation 
which went this way: 

P.M.—I admire your work very 
much. : 

Berlin—Why that’s fine Mr. Prime 
Minister. I sure do appreciate that a 
lot. 

P.M.—Your writing has style. 

Berlin—Some of it perhaps but I 
guess I've done my share of Tin 
Panning. i 

P.M.—What do you think was your 
best piece of work out of all the 
things you sent over here? 


Beérlin—That's mighty hard to}. 


answer that but I guess if I had to 
pick it I'd say: “My heart stood 
still.” 

Somewhere about this point Mr. 
Churchill’s doubts took form and ex- 
planations were exchanged. But it 
all ended happily and both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr.’ Berlin. acquired 
another fan. i 
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Respite From Bombing 

We have had a respite from bomb- 
ing for a week. The moon that Was 
once the bombers’ guiding lamp has 
now become the bombers’ enemy. In 
a moonlit sky the fighters can find 
their target too easily. Hence our 
week’s peace. 

Londoners, however, have re- 
sumed some of their 1940 habits. The 
tubes are filling up again with 
people who come for the night. 
Theatres are badly thinned out in 
many cases and the restaurants are 
not doing such a roaring trade, The 
truth is that four years of war have 
taken their toll of the nation’s nerve 
reserves. We have not quite the same 
joyous vitality. as in 1040. Another 
thing is that ‘the anti-aircraft. bom- 
bardment is so intense that the air 
is full of fragments of metal. 

Someone has suggested that Lon- 
don’s taxi drivers should be given 
medals. They seem to take an 
obstinate pleasure in driving about 
during a blitz. And they like argu- 
ing with Americans! , 


New Aid Paet 
Help To B. C. 


From Our Own Correspondent 
VANCOUVER. — Signing of - a 
mutual aid agreement between Can- 
ada and Australia is expected to lead 
to expansion of trade between Brit- 
ish Columbia and the southern dom- 
inion. ‘ 

Australia was always’ counted 
among B. C.’s best customers in the 
pre-war period, but. shipping has 
been dislocated since Pearl Harbor 
and Australia has been. obliged to 
educe her exports wherever possible 
to: save ship space and exchange. 

More Trade Likely 
| Now that the Pacific war situation 
has improved there is a pronounced 
improvement in shipping, and there 
should be fewer delays and inter- 
ferences in business with Australia. 
| So far as B.C. is concerned, lum- 
ber, newsprint and pulp, canned fish 
and possibly fruit will be chiefly 
affected. In all these commodities 
except fruit there has been a healthy 
demand from Australia for some 
years, but lumber and pulp and 
paper sales have been considerably 
reduced. 

Preferences Helped 

Canada’s trade with Australia 
benefitted greatly from the Empire 
Agreements. Before they became 
effective the United States sold about 
70% of the softwoods purchased in 
Australia. Soon after the Empire 
preferences were enforced the tables 
were completely reversed, and dur- 
ing the years. preceding the war 
practically 90% of all Australia’s 
softwood lumber imports were from 
British Columbia. . 

Long-term contracts for news- 
print, signed by representatives. of 
Australian. publishing houses several 
years before the war, are still in 

| effect, although the quantities ship- 

ped have been reduced to conform 
with wartime restrictions in Aus- 
tralia. In addition to newsprint, two 
B.C. pulp companies have been ship- 
ping pulp to Australia to be combin- 
ed with native species ii. manufac- 
ture of Australian newsprint. 
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Publishing, Printing and 
Alfied Industries 
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1 Use lightest practical weights and buy only in quantities 
urgently neede — : * “| > 
2-Use !/p and % size letterheads for short letters, eho small- 

est practicable size envelopes. 
3 Narrow margins.and changes in size and style of type 
A conserve space; eliminate bleeds. 
4 Use standard sizes and weights of papers and envelopes 
and get most out of each sheet. 
\ 5 Dispense with fly leaves, blank pages, 
' . ings, slip sheets, backing boards, » 
etc. 


ial paper lin- 
covers, jackets, 


6 Reduce spoilage and waste and reduce over-copies on 
préss to minimum; eliminate inventory and distribution 
waste. i ; 

7 Run two or more jobs on press at same time when possible. 


8 Avoid unnecessary banding and packaging and empley 
used cartons onde other used manentel for shipping. 


9 Cut dead wood from mailing list and use self-mailers end 
self-covers when possible; all mail for one person or 
firm to go in one envelope. 


10 In. correspondence avoid retyping letters by making 
minor changes with pen or typewriter; eliminate extra 
file copies. 

11 For same letter to several persons, make only ene copy, 
adding thereon names of other addressees. 

12 Consult printer:in preliminary stage and place order 
early to promote economy in production. 

13 Use carbon r so long as it produces legible copies 
ond re-use file Welders, index folders and file guides. 


14 Substitute postcards for letters where possible — alse 
use ore side. of incoming letter for carbon copy of 
reply. ; 

15 Scratch pads, smaller and more strictly rationed te be 
made from obsolete forms and. waste poper; cooperste 
fully with all paper salvage programs. 


16 Sizes of tickets, tags, etc., may be reduced. 


17 Smaller paper surface printed in colour may be as effee- 
tive as larger surface printed in black. 


18 Good design and typographic arrangement compensate 
for bebvier: eine of paper formerly used. 


19 Use offcuts, for some printing jobs, in varied gradés and 
colours. 


20 French folds (printed. on one side of sheets with other 
: side blank) should be eliminated. 


| 21 Employ. inter-office or inter-departmental envelepes, 
henaet numerous spaces for name and address, for vse 
over and over again. 


22 Type or note answer on original letter or memo received 
and return where no file copy is required. ’ 


23 Appraise the need for all duplicated material and discon- 
tinue any not fully justified under present conditions. 
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AUTOGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 
VICTORY BOND 
PROGRESS BOND 


BRISTOL & SPECIALTY PAPERS 
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os Mavse it prenene in your ‘office, too... Some -one 


puts in a Long 
If his call is important enough to ;justify: using crowded 
Long Distance nes to Ottawa or oe ae 
‘then it seems only. proper that he: should stay 
telephone, ready to talk ‘as soon as the call comes through. 
It clears the line quickly for the next call... which ‘may 
‘be on urgent war’ business. | 


0 
do. not telephone back for a report—she will 
advise you: immediately the connection is ready. 


istance call—and then disappears! 


war centre, 
near the ) 


—_ 








rator cannot complete'your call at once, 
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We Have Been 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possibile 
the answers to specific questions about business, taxation, invest- 
ments, wartime regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot 
undertake to make predictions, will not express opinions on matters 
involving individual business juagment or on conditions or invest- 
ments outside Canada, All communications should be addressed to 
Business Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
A four-cent stamp and address label from subscriber's copy of The 
Financial Post must be enclosed. 


INCOME TAX 
- Optician’s Bill 


In computing excessive medical 
expenses, am I allowed to include 
my optician’s bill which was very 
heavy in 1943? 


cial or Dominion legislation as 
allowable deductions, as well as pay- 
ments made to a public, or provin- 
cially licensed public hospital. 


Dependent Relatives 


Last fall I bought e cottage for 
my dependent father and sister 
where they live rent free. Am I 
allowed any deductions for income 
tax in respect of taxes paid on the 
house, mortgage interest, etc.? If 
not what deductions can I claim? 


ptician’s bills are not allowable 
as deductions under the heading of 
medical expenses, which specify 
payments to do¢tors, dentists and 
nurses registered under any provin- 


The only deductions you can claim 
are $24 from normal tax and $80) 
from graduated tax on account of 
each, total déductions of $216. If the 
sister is between the ages of 21 and 
60 she must be mentally or physic- 
ally incapacitated to justify you 
claiming deductions. 


Deductions at Source 


ft have a number of stocks from 
which T derive dividends. These 
dividends are all subject to deduc- 
tions at the source for income tak. 
In the case of mining stocks where 
. depletion allowance is authorized, 
is this allowance taken off the 
dividend before computation of tax 
or not? 


SAVE TO WIN 


To meet the demands of war 
we must divert expenditure 
from unnecessary things 
and seve. n @ Savings 
Account with as, and put 
savings On a systematic 

is. Save according to 
plate and: have the money 
zeady when the government 
calls for it. This Corpora- 
‘tion has been doing busi- 
mess in Canada since 1855, 

Ze on seoinge See 


Deposit Boxes $3 and 
— Mortgage ion, 7. 


.CANADA 
PERMANER | 
Mortqade Corporation 

Heed Office, 320 Bey $1., Terente 

Assets Exceed $62,000,000 


The depletion allowance is de- 
ducted from the dividend before the 
tax, which is computed at the rate of 
7%. Thus suppose a mining stock 
dividend is $2 and the depletion al- 
lowance 20%, the tax would be 7% of 
$2 minus 40 cents or 7% of $1.60. 
Thus the amount deducted would be 
11.2 cents. 


INVESTMENTS 


Imperial Varnish 

I have been advised to buy Im- 
perial Varnish common. Will you 
please givé me some particulars 
about this company. 


The common stock, of Imperial 
Varnish and Color Company has 
only been listed on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange since 1942, and has 
shown a price range of a low of 7% 
and a high of 8% .in 1942 and a low 


LOAN AND 


5:YEAR DEBENTURES 188U 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


‘ {~ = * 
BEBENTURE co 
| LONDON, CANADA 


1870 
D 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec.. 1942)., $12.389.021 . 


Steadfast but 
not Immovable 


sked ... 
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of 8 and a high of 10 in 1943. The 
stock does not trade very actively. 
Dividends at the rate of 60 cents per 
ahare per annum were paid in 1942 
and 1943 and the common stock has 
been able to earn a fate above this 
level in every year since 1987 with 
the exception of 19388 in which 54 
cents per share was earned. In 1943, 
earnings were 74 cents per share and 
in 1942 $1.59. 

The company has been in opera- 
tion since 1899 and occupies an estab- 
lished position in the mariufacture 
and sale of varnishes, lacquers, 
enamels, paints, dry colors and pro- 
tective coatings, Its principal.trade 
names are “FloGlaze,” “Imperial.” 

It is worth noting that the com- 
pany’s earnings in 1943 were for the 


ar -_ 


fistal year ending August 31, with |’ 


the result that they bore the full 
brunt of the 100% excess profits tax. 
In addition to.the earnings stated | 


above, there is approximately 30| Montreal,who has been appointed | and grief of war. 
cents per share during 1943 under |g 


the 20% refundable category which 
will be available for distribution af- 
ter the war. The ‘total amount of 
accumulated refundable earnings is 
close to 50 cents per share. « 

Undoubtedly, the company will 
continue to have a fairly heavy 
volume of sales in the postwar 
period, particularly if there is any 
expansion in housing and other types 
of construction. 
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Beaver Lumber 


Please give me some particulars 
about stock of Beaver Lumber Co., 
Winnipeg. 


Beaver Lumber Co, has been pay- 
ing the dividend on its 7% cumu- 
lative preferred shares regularly 
since 1937. Last year it paid in addi- 
tion 3% arrears for each of the 
years 1933 and 1934, and this year 
cleared off all arrears with pay- 
ments on March 1 of 3% for each of 
the years 1935 and 1936. 

* The company makes no comment 
on prospects for dividends on the 
common, but it would appear that 
payment of the preferred arrears 
would tend to improve the outlook. 

Beaver Lumber Co.’s fiscal year 
ends’ April 80. For 1942 net profit 
was $268,513 and per share earnings 
were $17.90 on the 7% preferred and 
$1.04 on the common. For the year 
ended in 1943, net profit was 
$213,061, and. earnings per share 
$14.20 on the preferred and 69 cents 
on the common. Thete are 15,000 
shares of preferred and 156,738 
shares of common outstanding. 

. Working capital at April 30, 1943 
amounted to $2,756,011, as compared 
with $2,454,838 at April 30, 1942, 


Moore Corp. 
What does Moore Corporation 
miaké and what is the outlook for 
this company’s common stock? 


Moore Corporation through sub- 
sidiaries, manufactures business 
forms, paper boxes, etc. It is one of 
the more stable investment stocks 
available on. the Canadian market. 
For the past three years the company 
has been paying dividends of $2.22 
per annum, with extras of 66% cents 
each year. It paid the regular quart- 
erly dividend—5542c—and an extra 
of 66%c in January this year, and 

| has declared 55%c payable April 1. 


Though the stock is not one of the 
more dynamic issues, increasing 
importance is being placed by both 


IGIDITY is, an admirable 


quality, but’ there : are, - times 





By Ford Head 


March 25, 1944 


High Living 
Level Asked 


Expansion of Markets 
Abroad and at 
Necessary 


Home 


Urging full use of expanded indus- 


To be dated May 1, 1944 
try after the war, W. R. Campbell, 


| president of the Ford Motor Co. of 


. 


eS J ; | 
DIRECTOR | 


| 
a ene ee ant | 


Alian A. Magee, K.C., C.B.E., | 


es director of Con-| 
federation Life Association. Mr. | 
Magee is senior partner of the 
legal firm of Magee & O'Donnell, | 
president Barclays Bank (Canada), | 
and Barclays Trust Co. of Canada, | 
and a director of a number of | 
prominent Canadian 


industrial 
concerns. 


Rogers-Majestic stock of $3 per 
share. 

You are thus entitled to receive 
one share of Standard Radio plus the 
$3 payment, together with dividends 
at the rate of 10 cents quarterly, the 
first payment falling due July 10, 
1941, and an additional 10 cent pay- 
ment each three months since. 

Standard Radio continuss to oper- 
ate a broadcasting station CFRB and 
a short wave station CFRX. The 
company has studios at 37 .Bloor 
Street West in Taronto. 
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Ontario Pyrites 


Through winding up of Sudbury 
Basin Mines, I have received a 
small block of shares in Ontario | 
Pyrites. Can. you tell me what 
assets this company possesses and 
what its prospects are for the 
future? 


Ontario :Pyrites Co. acquired the 
Vermilion Lake property of Sud- 
bury Basin Mines, and the property 
formerly held by Treadwell-Yukon 
in the Sudbury district. Holdings 
total 7,950 acres covering deposits of 
copper-lead-zine ore, carrying some 
precious metal values. A substantial 
tonnage. of ore has been proven in 
the Treadwell sector where three 
shafts were sunk, and 833,000 tons 
of ore were also indicated by drilling 
on the ground formerly held by Sud- 
bury Basin. However, the ores 
present difficult metallurgical prob- 
lems and an economic extraction. of 
the mineral values present has not 
apparently been possible. 

As the metal situation has eased 
considerably, it does not appear like- 
ly that the company’s property will 
see:further work in the near future. 
But resources of lead and zinc 
throughout the world haye been 
diminishing in recent years, and at 
some future date, it appears possible 
that production may be undertaken, 
particularly if progress is made in 
working out a more satisfactory re- 
covery process. 

Authorized capital of the company 
is 5,000,000 shares, of which 2,181,- 


|which Canada 


| case of the Ford Company, because 


Canada, told Ford dealers at their 
first nation-wide wartime meeting 
thet one of the first concerns of 
the government in the postwar world 
should be to prevent, by means 
of trade treaties with other govern- 
ments, a decline in the standard of 
living. From industrial progress 
made under pressure of war, said 
Mr.- Campbell, there might come 
some compensation for the horrors 


Cities of Montreal, 
option of the holder. Coupon Debentures will 


$500, with provision for registration as to pri 


“The creation of employment op- = 
portunities and the maintenance of 
purchasing power will largely de- 
pend upon the markets that are 
available to industry,” said Mr. 
Campbell. “Our postwar markets 
will depend largely upon the char- 
acter and the terms of agreements 
can arrange with 
other countries.” 

Explaining that a war of self- 
preservation had brought develop- 
ment of their own resources to such 
nations as Australia, India, and 
South Africa, Mr. Campbell declared 
that such development would be sure 
to affect Canadian markets. In the 


appears in the prospectus, copy of 


of its high proportion 
business, the effect 
marked, he said. 

“We must then rely upon the fur- 
ther development of' our domestic 
market,” he said. “To create such 
markets we must have people and 
the purchasing power of these people 
must be maintained. That means 
employment must be continued at a 
high level. Otherwise the standard 
of living will shrink.” 


“Social legislation will not offer 
a panacea for all ills,” he declared. 
“It may be helpful to a degree, but 
prosperity, as always, will depend 
upon the production of real worth. 
We believe the development of free 
enterprise must go on and that gov- 
erning bodies should, as soon as pos- 
sible, following the cessation of hcs- 
tilities, abandon controls that may 
have hampered free enterprise dur- 
ing wartime.” : 


of export 


It is expected that temporary or 
would be 


America, and subject to the Financial R 
cninicn our counsel on the legality 


15 King Street 


Principal and half-yealy interest (May | and November 1) 
"Cities of | an encod, Halifir, Saint John, N.B., 


Debentures are callable at the option of the art, a 
accrued interest, on any interest payment date on 60 days’ notice. 


We offer these Debentures, if, as and when issued and bje 
pletion of financial arrangements to provide for the repayment of $7,531,000 principal amount of 
outstanding matured securities of the City of Montreal payable in currency of the United States of 
anization Plan taking effect and to the favourable 
all matters concerning the creation and issue of these 
debentures and of all the various matters relating to the said plan. 
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City of Montreal 
1944 Refunding Issue 


Serial Debentures Series ‘‘A’’ 


To Mature November |, 1944-1953 inclusive 
yable in lawful money of Canada in the 
Guebec, Winnipeg or Vancouver at. the 


be issued in the denominations of $1,000 and 
1 at.the City Hall, Montreal. These 
ity, in whole or in part, at 100 and 


nei 


Legal Opinion: Messrs. Heward, Holden, Hutchison, Cliff, Meredith & Collins, acting for the 
Syndicate and Charles Laurendeau, Esq., K.C., for the City. 


November 1, 1949 
November 1, 1950 
November 1, 1951 
November 1, 1952 
November 1, 1953 


Maturities 1944 to 1948 inclusive, have been sold. 


Information relating to the financial position of the City and other general information 


which is available upon request. 


PRICE: 100 and accrued interest 


definitive Series “A” Debentures of the City will be available for 
delivery on or about June 30, 1944. 


accepted by us and subject to the com- 


legal 


West, Toronto 


Telephone W Averley 3681 


Taking the Ford Company, as an 
example of the tremendous produc- 
tive expansion that has occurred in 
Canada, Mr. Campbell said that an 
$11,000,000 peacetime expansion pro- 
gram, including the trebling of 
foundry capacity and completion cf 
Plant No. 4, had been begun in 1936 
and completed before the war’s out- 
break. In the first three years of 
war, a further $11,000,000 was added 
to plant and equipment. Five mil- 


lions of this was supplied by the) 


Canadian Government and $6,000,000 
by the company, the government's 
share being “removable” equipment 
and the company’s fixed. 

Volume of business—an average 
$44,000,000 yearly before the war— 
had averaged more than $180,000,000 
| yearly in 1942 and 1948, said Mr. 
| Campbell. During the war, he said, 


10 times normal domestic business, 
and more than one half of all the 
military vehicle production in 
Canada. 


Employment at the Windsor plant, 
he said, had more than doubled from 
7,442 in 1939 to 15,600 in 1943, and 
the payroll had jumped from a pre- 
war $10,900,000 to $37,000,000. 

Average earnings per employee 
expanded from $1,474 to a 1948 figure 
of $2,372. 

“As you-can see,’’“said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “we now have tremendous 
productive facilities. and this is 
typical of many of our industries. 
This capacity should not be allowed 
to fall into disuse, but should be 
utilized to build a new and better 
world.” 


The very fact that the nation has 


the wage-earner which has enabled 
him to meet all demands made upon 
him for war bonds, war savings of 
all kinds and permitted him to sup- 
port war charities such as the Red 
Cross and still more than maintain 
his improved position. 


One. of the first concerns of gov- 
| exnment in the postwar world, he 
‘ said, should be to prevent any decline 
| in the standard of living, and, in 
guarding against such a decline, 
trade treaties with other govern- 
ments were of immediate concern. 


oa eccterererestieenininainien 


Standard Chemical Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents per 
share, payable April 30, 1944, to 
shareholders of record March 31; ex- 
dividand March 30. This is the first 
payment on the stock since divi- 


the company has produced more 
than 300,000 military vehicles—about 


been at war, said Mr. Campbell, Has 
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dends were deferred after the July 
brought a measure of prosperity to | $1, 1943 payment of $1.25 per share. 


Electrification of B, C. 
Farms to be Studied 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—While the British 
Columbia legislation sidestepped 
action on the proposed acquisition of 
the B. C. Power Corporation's assets 
at its recent session, the way was left 
open for wider investigation of rural 
electrification. 


This subject will be condidered by 
a special committee in line with 
Premier Hart's policy of extending 
the use of electricity, wherever pos- 
sible, to farming areas at the lowest 
possible cost. 

A CCF motion calling upon the 
committee to determine the cost of 
producing hydro-electric eriergy 
under public auspices for industrial 
purposes was rejected. 


business and government on the 
keeping of accurate _ statistical 
records and this would appear to 
promise a ane term expansion for 
the company. It will, of course, ben- 
efit substantially from general ex- 
panding business, although if this is 
accompanied by a decrease in Gov- 
ernment regulations and in the num- 
ber of forms that businessmen have 
to fill out, there may be some | 
slackening off. 


645 shares are outstanding. 


WPTB QUESTIONS 


These questions have been 
asked of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and the answers 
are furnished by WPTB officials. 


Maple Syrup 
, I always send away to Quebec 


| for my supply of maple syrup. As 
| the dealer must collect coupons 
{ 


when security and stability are 
achieved only through change. ‘Fhe 
last twenty years have given'us many 
problems. We have seen the booms 
and depressions of peace, have felt 
the impact of war conditions. What 
will the next twenty years bring? 
Whatever new trials are in store for 
us must be met by new methods, by 
taking stock and weighing the con- 
sequences as we go along. Eternal 
vigilance and trained judgment will 
still be as necessary as ever. © | 
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HOW TO TAP A ‘RUBBER TR 
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Rogers-Maj estic will it be correct for me to mail 
| my “D” coupons to him? 

I hold 26 shares of Rogers- 7 

Majestic.. What has happened to 

this company? Have the ‘shares 

any value? 


No, loose coupons are not valid for 
the purchase of any rationed coms 
modity, The Ration Administration 
has issued a special purchase vouch- 
er form for use until the end of May, 
1944. Take your “D” coupons to your 
local ration board and they will give 
you one purchase voucher for every 
four valid “D” (preserves) coupons 
surrendered by you. These vouchers | 
must accompany your mail order to 
your dealer. Each voucher will be 
good for one imperial gallon of 
maple syrup. 


Shares of Rogers-Majestic were 
exchanged share for share with new 
stock in, Standard Radio Limited in 
1941. Rogers-Majestic formerly 
owned the Rogers.radio plant which 
produces radios and other electrical 
equipment, and also the broadcast- 
ing station known as CFRB. In 1941, 
the radio manufacturing factory was 
sold and a-distribution made of the 


“Write for our Booklet 
“Security far Your. Family” . 


‘ 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTO: 
EDMONTON ~ 


Company Reports 


‘ Société Nationale to $254,289. Chief activity of the 
Y Eadea D a ; company is the management of 
Rarned. ae wt 1943 ; | estates, trusts and agencies, 
Paid* = ; 
*Rate is 10% per share per annum, but 
only $5 per share paid in cash on paid-up 
capttalsand $5 credited to partly paid | 
capital... 
Total net assets 
Gtd. liabilities 


Société des Préts 
Years Ended Dee. 31: 


| farn h 
$1,328,574 $1,359,572 oo per share 
595,508 60 : 


d 
4,389 | ‘Total net assets 
Gtd. liabilities 


5.00 5. 
1,385,130 $1,377.6 
755,183 | alee “wemae 
| Shareholders’ equity . 1,299.976  1,293.896 

(Previous year's figures bracketed.) 
La Société des Préts et Placenrents | 
de Québec reports net profits for the | 
year ending Dec. 31, 1943, of $38,152 | 
($40,789) after deduction of $27,859 
($29,040) for taxes. In 1943 a surplus | 
addition of $4,522 was made, covering | 
an expected adjustment on income 
ty ata ip, | and excess profits taxes for the pre- | 
ee ee Paton in 100). | ceding three years. Application has | 
Mortgages and agreements for gale | also been made for adjustment of the | 
fell to $147,966 (4202716), Bonds of | company's standard profits base, and | 
the Dominion of Canada the Pro- current taxes have been estimated 
vince of Quebec, municipalities | on the new ST ssiaan aatoee ot 
Rg i |; company rose to . ( $ ol | 
eee ede eee oe which Dominion Government bonds | 
$555,567 ($510,686), and similar bonds | W°TC $30.900 | ($10,000). Mortgage | 
in guarantee trust account amounted loans and advances rose to $1,054,224 | 
to $584,424 ($599,783). ($968,823). Cash and rents receivable | 


; were both reduced, to $38,022 ($111,- | 
° 855) and $247 ($601) respectively. 
Administration & Trust | nepal ee 

Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 


Estates, ‘trusts: & . 
agency acet......... 17,839,290 17,046,070 
: (Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 
Total net profits of $47,484 ($46,- 
179) are reported by Société Nation- 
ale de’ Fiducie for the year ended 
Dec, ,3),, 1943, after deduction of 
$34,342 for taxes. General reserve 
was increased to $310,000 ($295,000). 
Contingent reserves fell to $53,608 


’ me } 

WITH A JEBONG KNIFE. First get your tree— Hevea 
brasiliensis, Right now Hirobito’s ambitions make this pretty 
difficult. But if you did have one, growing and healthy, and 
at least five years old, you'd cnt through the outer bark, with 
your jebong knife, stopping 1-25th of an inch from the wood 
itself. You'd take a thin shaving along the edge of the cut, 
so that the latex could flow from the tiny pores into a little 
cup hung on the trees. You'd do this every other day, in the 
early as always being very careful not to cnt too 
deeply into the tree or to take too thick a shaving. At the end 
of a year, if the Japs or tree pests hadn't interfered, you 
would have gathered enough latex from each tree to make 
about 4, maybe 5, pounds of rubber. 


WITH A VALVE. Despite Hirohbito and Hitler—rather, 

because of them—tapping a rubber tree is possible right bere 

in Canada. Only this“ tree’ is a thing of steel, an appalling 
complicated organism— where molecules of things like 
petrolenm and coal and field corn ave reshaped inte syn- 

thetic rubber. You “tap” this hind of a tree by turning a 

valve, just as the man in this picture is doing. He's drawing 

off a sample of synthetic latex. He wants to see whether 
+ polmerization bas been effected in the reactor. If you are 
one of @ rather small group of far-seeing chemists, you'll 
know what that means, If you're not, just be thankful that 

Canada can producf rubber bere at home— thousands of 

miles from Mataya's plantations, and from the Japs. 

The picture above is typical. Even 
in this small part, you can count 
seven ~valves. There are literally 
tons of them in an entire plant. And 
some mighty special kinds of valves 
too—because they have to handle 
gases that are hot enough to melt 
many baser metals and at pressures 
ranging up to hundreds of pounds 
per square inch. 

Synthetic rubber — or aviation 
gasoline or high explosives—can’t 
be made without valves and fittings. 
Ships can’t run or factories operate 
without them. 


We at Crane are making them 


CRANE VALVE 





_— 


Asa resident of North America 
you're the world’s Number 1 user 
of rubber—the kind that comes 
from the trees of far-off Malaya. 
From here on, you're going to use — 
a lot of the new synthetic rubber, 
from modern rubber “trees” which 
chemistry has reared. 


How it is possible to create rub- 
ber is a subject that very few men 
understand. But we can admire the 
“tree” in which the process goes 
on—this “tree”, invented by man— 
this “tree” of cylinders and tanks, 
of pipe by the mile, of countless 
valves and fittings. 


OO 


faster than we ever thought we 
could—making them to help syn- 
thetic rubber become a reality, 
rather than a hope—making them 
to speed wat’s waging—making 
them to aid in garnering the fruits 
of peace. 


CRANE LIMITED: HEAD OFFICE 
1170 Bea: -“) Square, Montreal 


Riverside Silk 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 


1942 | 
$2.08 
Paid 1,50 
Total net assets* .. 826.218 | 
Gtd. liabilities 465 668 p 


Shareholders equity . 864,620 860,550 | ors 
Estates, trusts & | eitioassonuink 30,938 | 
agencies 31,504,229 31,546,078 | Working capita $530,936 | 
*Includes $500,000 uncalled capital stock | Refundable EPT not included above, | 
(Previous year’s figures bracketed.) — = 7 ae common share in | 
B ree Tay an c. in 
Net profits of Société d'Adminis- 


‘ (Previous year’s figures bracketed.) 
tration et de Fiducie for the year; Net profits of Riverside Silk Mills | 


ended Dec. 31, 1943,.were $34,609| for the year ended Dec. 31, 1943, | 
($41,592). This figure includes $4,004 | amounted to $72,258 ($71,592), after | 
($4,580) collected on redemption of | provision of $88,433 for income and 
mortgage debts, and allows for $18,- | excess profits taxes. Additional taxes 

323 ($14,448) for taxes. E.  L. for prior periods were $14,075, reduc. | 
Patenaude, president, stated that the | ing surplus to $527,955 as at Dec. 3), | 
company's operations were majn- 1943, Cash agcin rose to $90,709 ($69,- 

tained on a par with 1942, Real | 624) and Dominion of Canada bonds | 
estate and mortgages held were at} were maintained at $500,575 ($446,- 

substanWally the same level, at $244,- | 944). Inventories stcod at $32,181 | 
870 ($245,095) and $346,707 ($356,743) | ($37,545). Refundable EPT now 
respectively. The portfolio of fixed | totals $14,207 ($4,000). Accounts pay- | 
income securities (chiefly Dominion | able and accrued wages amounted to 

of Canada bonds) rose from $228,591 | $33,971 ($42,027). 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
—ORGANIZED IN 1896— 


Admitted Assets... $4,382,095.84 
Surplus ........... 2,431,602.73 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,701,545.19 


— Write for Financial Statement — 


Head Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 


"Consult your Agent 
or Broker 
as you would your 
Doctor -or Lawyer.” 


FIDELITY 
a 
nce Company 


i j 
r Canada 


HO M'E 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
Head Office: Lancaster Bidg., Calgary. 


Application for Agencies Invited. 
FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


How War Death Claims Are Paid 


Official Certificate From Armed Forces Accepted as Proof 


With participation of Canadian 
personnel in active war operations 
overseas continually increasing, the 
number of war death claims pay- 
able by the life insurance com- 
panies is expected to show substan- 
tial increase in the coming months. 
As in civil life, payment of these 
claims depends on the death of the 
policyholder being proved. But 
contrary to a fairly general belief, 


‘the procedure in obtaining proof 


follows a fairly simple routine. A 
certificate issued by the defense 
authorities is accepted by the in- 
surance companies as sufficient evi- 
dence. 

To obtain this certificate applica- 
tion must be made to the proper 
branch of the Department of Na- 
tional Defense, under which ,the de- 
ceased served—Army, Navy or Air 
Force. This application may be 
made either by the beneficiary or 
the insurance company. 

As soon as the certificate is is- 
sued, unless there are some unusual 
circumstances, the proceeds of the 
policy are paid to fhe beneficiary 
without delay, subject, of course, to 
any special provisions that may. be 
established by a will-or otherwise. 

Method of Procedure 

‘When a man is definitely known 
to have been killed or: died, the 
path of the authorities issuing the 
certificate of death is. clear... But 
there are a great many other in- 
stances where it is not so plain.,For 
example, men are often listed as 
missing. But quite often the miss- 
ing ones turn up later. So the fact 
that a mah is missing does not justi- 
fy an insurance company paying the 
policy until further proof is estab- 
lished. If, however, the missing man 


‘is eventually believed by the de- 


fense officials to be dead and a cer- 
tificate ,of death issued by them, it 
is considered sufficient proof to 
satisfy all legal requirements, 


Army and Air Force 
Practice of the Army and: Air 


‘The Canadian Surety 
Company 
NOTICE is hereb: I even that The 
of nacht has a 
0. 
€.953 authorizing it to eometet in 
Canada the business of Water Dam- 
age Insurance, limited to the insur- 
ance of the same me 
sured under a policy 
ance of the Company, *, audition to 
the classes for which it is already 
registered. ‘ 
DATED = a this 13th day 
f March, 1944, 


JOHN B. ALEXANDER, 


bank charges are higher. 


The Agent with every ine at hi¢ finger tips 


can give 


* to his Policyholders. 


protection and service 


“THE TWO CANADIANS" offer absolute security and 
assurance of fair ‘adjustments and prompt settlements. 


Che CANADIAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Che CANADIAN Tales COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


phe hed 


THE “PLUS SERVICE” 
WHICH YOU RECEIVE 


When you buy insurance—policies to protect your 
property, earning power, or legal obligations—you 
do not expect a loss. You hope to avoid one if possible, 
because insurance can only indemnify—it cannot 


restore. 


For the premiums you pay, you receive, in addition 


to the guarantee of i 


indemnity, expert advice on 


how loss hazards can be minimized or eliminated, 
recommendations as to safety measures and devices 
erro aber te Secale meapethic trond gies a 
against the interruption of your personal activities, 
or those of your business, through accidental 


misfortune. 


* You may not know how highly organized are the 
engineering and accident-prevention 
activities of the insurance companies. . 


Your Agent or Broker, however, does know. Much 
of this service he can render himself—and he often 
Utilizes the assistance of the companies which write 
the policies for his clients. He will welcome an oppor- 


_ tunity to tell 


you the story of this “protection behind — 


the protection.” Why not talk over with him this’ 
matter which may be vitally important to you? 


7 ROYAL- LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCE GROUPS 


PUSLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF ADEQUATE PROTECTION 


AND EFFICIENT SERVICE FOR 


} 


| 
| 


THE INSURING COMMUNITY 


Force generally is not to-issue a 
certificate until a waiting period of 
six months has elapsed. At the 
end of ‘that time, if the authorities, 
after further investigation, are sat- 
isfied he is not alive, they will 
issue the death certificate, which is 
accepted without any further proof 
by the insurance company. 

Recently the practice in the Army 
has been vayied somewhat/ it is 
understood, where the authorities 
become Satisfied before six months 
has elapsed the death can be pre- 
sumed, the certificate may be issued 
right away. If a life insurance com- 
pany wants any further informa- 
tion in addition to that contained 
in the’ certificate the Army authori- 
ties have signified their readiness 
to supply it. 

In the Navy 

In the Navy, there is no definite 
waiting period such as that estab- 
lished by: the Army and the Air 
Force, It is believed that a man’s 
chances of survival at sea’ when a 
ship is lost far from shore are so 


slight, there is no need to establish 
an arbitrary waiting per If, 
however, there is any chance that 
he might have been picked up by 
another ship no certificate is issued 
until sufficient time has elapsed to 

ermit the rescue ship to reach 
port. If survivors are picked up by 
the enemy, a report is supposed to 
be made through the International 
Red Cross. The Navy issues a 
number of differently worded cer- 
tificates, where death of missing 
persons is presumed, practically all 
of which satisfy the provincial laws 
as regards acceptable evidence of 
death. 

In the case of the merchant mar- 
ine, a certificate issued under the 
authority of the General Register 
and Record Office of Shipping and 
Seamen, now located at Cardiff 
Wales, is issued as regards per- 
sons on a merchant ship on the 
British Register. In the case of per- 
sonnel on ships of Canadian regis- 
ter, after full investigation a letter 
is issued under the authority, of 


Service Charges Seen 
Cutting Bank Expenses 


Intérest shown in United States 
banking circles .recently in bank 
service charges draws attention to 
the situation in Canada where these 
charges, are now an accepted part 
of bank revenues, Just what pro- 
portion of total bank income they 
contribute it is impossible to say, 
because the banks in their annual 
statements don’t break down their 
revenues according to source. But 
the gross is believed to be substan- 
tial. The net amount that is left 
over, however, after paying all ex- 
penses, is probably much less than 
is generally believed, because: there 
is considerable expense involved. 


In the United States the service 
charges have not been nearly as 
well standardized asin Canada and 
they show considerable variation. 
A fair average, howéver, would be 
a charge of four cents for every 
cheque cashed; eight cents being 
charged for every deposit made. In 
the case of inactive accounts, a 
maintenance charge’ of 40 cents. is 
also imposed. An allowance of about 
one-tenth of 1% of the monthly 
balance in the account is deducted 
from the charges against the ac- 
count each month, 


Charges. Much. Higher 


In some individual cases, savings 
or 
example, in California a charge \of 
25 cents for each withdrawal in ex- 
cess of six during any semi-annual 
periog has been recommended, In 
56 out of 140 banks operating in 
Colorado; if a customer makes more 
than four withdrawals per month 
he is asked to transfer his account 
to the commercial department. Of 
the 56 banks, 19 make a flat charge 
of $1 a month when four or. more 
withdrawals are made in. a month., 
The remainder charge 10 cents for 


is a great lack of uniformity, 23 
banks reporting service charges and 
168 none. Of the 23 that.do charge, 
two charge $1 for each withdrawal 
in excess of five during a 30-day 
period if the balance is less than 
$300. One bank charges 25 cents for 
éach withdrawal over five in a six 
months period. ‘Three»banks charge 
10 cents for each cheque over one 
per month, etc, Several banks re- 
port a charge of $1 if'an account is 
closed within six months or in some 
cases within three months of date 
of opening. 


Some years ago, these various 
charges were given free to the pub- 
lic by the Canadian banks. It was 
realized at the time that they real- 
ly constituted an expense to the 
banks because they took consid- 
erable time .of*the clerical staff 
as well as considerable stationery. 
As long as bank loans. were main- 
tained at a high level and earnings 
were correspondingly high, this did 
not cause much worry. But as in- 
terest rates‘ declined and the de- 
mand for bank credit fell off, bank- 
ers turned their ‘attention more to 
ways of reducing expenses, 

Free Services 

A review of the: free services 

given their customers showed them 

| to be mostly in operating private 
accounts—taking deposits, paying 
cheques, collecting accounts, or 
transferring money from place to 
place. 


‘ 
| The majority of people with bank 
' accounts, including those with sav- 
| ings accounts, used the bank serv- 
| ices just as freely as if it were their 
' own private accounting department. 
+ Payments for ridiculously small 
}amounts were made by cheque, 


| while many people asked the banks 


to do their collecting for them. 
| Sometimes a nominal fee for the 


latter work was charged, sometimes 
it was done free. 
Cheques Big Item 

Cheques, -however, continued to 
be the big item. Finally it was de-/w 
cided that a charge should be made. 
Items considered in working out 
the expense entailed included the 
ledgerkeeper’s work in entering up 
the cheques, the teller’s work in 
paying out the amount, time con- 
sumed sometimes in making ¢n- 
quiries to ensure the cheque was in 
order, and the work of cancelling 
and storing the cheques or other- 
wise disposing of them. 

It was finally decided to.makée a 
charge for all cheques over a cer- 
tain number cashed during the 
month, A maximum number of 


cheques to be cashed free for de-| Ma 


posits of varying size was estab- 
lished and a fee of 5c. charged for 


every chéque cashed in excess of this | Marie, Ont. 


number. In the case of current ac- 
counts these charges were extended 
to cover deposits as well as with- 
drawals, As a usual thing with- 
drawals from saving accounts over 
the counter are not subject to 
charge. The banks also decided to 


impose a maintenance fee for cur- | River, 


rent accounts under a minimum 
figure set at $20 where earnings 
from. cheques, etc., were not suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of keeping the 
account open, Since the war began 


many people who never had bank os 


tock, ings be manager, 


the Director of Mafine Bervices. 

Life ipsurance officers accept 
readily the investigation of the 
armed services having satisfied 
themselves that all possible care is 
taken before death certificates are 
issued. 

Investigation into deaths involves 
full investigation before a court of 
enquiry when all available evidence 
is presented. 


Bank of Canada 
Assets Higher. 


Long Term Investments 
Up - — Note Circulation 
Also Rises 


Total assets of the Bank of Canada 
are about -$5.7 millions higher 

according to the statement for the 
week ended March 15. The rise was 
entirely in long term investments. 
Miscellaneous assets were down and 
holdings of sterling were also slight- 
ly lower. : - 


On the liability side, note circula- 


Normally belligerents- exchange | tion reached another new high at 
information on such matters as wilf | $884.7 millions, up $3.2 millions while 
be helpful. In the case of Canadian | *°t#! deposits also were higher. 


losses at Hong Kong, however> 
there still appears considerable un- 
certainty. On the other hand, the 
situation at Dieppe is believed to 
have been fairly well cleared up. 

Payments made, of course, are 
gubject ‘to the provisions of the 
policy. Thus, a policy taken out 
prior to Sept. 3, 1939, with no war 
clause, would be payable at full face 
value of the contract. Policies issued 
since that date have the war clause 
and accordingly are subject to its 
restrictions. 


Staff Changes 


The Reyal Bank of Canada announces 
the following staff Li to be 
mS & G manager, Cox- 


& Gerrard, Toron' 
“a. Kr JOHNSTON, ceanaiei Coxwell & 
ard, Toronto, to be anne, Sher- 


bourne & roy ‘oron' 
a I, assistant Manager, Port 
of esin. Trinidad, to be manager, Bogota, 


YF LOINAZ, accountant, Santiago de los 
Caballeros, D.R., to be manager, Puerto 


Plata DR. 
fH. SARGEANT, ‘accountant, Wood- 


« 
STEVENSON, manager, Plaster 
Rock, ‘se to be manager, Winchester, 


wan S P. ge office of assistant 
aos to be a soon 


Ww. * ROWAT, manager, Winchester, 
Ont., amber on pension. 


The Canadian Bank of comennes an- 
nounces the following staff chang 

J. C. SCOTT, menees. Sault Ste. Marie, 
} to be an inspector, head office, 

H. Me PORTEOUS, manager, Milverton, 
Ont., to be manager, Collingwood, Ont. 

W. A. HAY, manager, C , Ont., 
to be manager, Goderich, 

H. Y to be manager, Mil- 
verton, Ont. | 

G. B. KEY, manager, Elmwood, Win- 
nipeg, to be manager Portage la Prairie, 


in, 
J. ¥. GILLESPIE, manager, Goderich, 
ons. to be 2 or r, Sarnia, Ont, 


‘AGE, mana ger, Portage 
la Praisie. Man., to be manager, Sault Ste. 


. COWAN, an assistant noe, 
head —_ ae to be manager, st 


Toronto, O: 

H. *. PRATT, Teg a te ae Portage. 
wee a, Winnipes. 4t% 

The Bank of ads Soon announces the 
follo staff 

J. W. to be? manager, Queen & 


, Toronto. 
A. W. FARWELL, to, be manager, Jac- 
quet River, a 


The Cenadian Bank at Cosieunes an- 
neunens changes: 
NoRmWOOD, manager, wae 
ham, Oat. te be manager, ille, 
C. SIZE, manager, Exeter, Ont., to 
manager, Ottawa & Campbell, 1, Hamil- 


accounts have them now and this | ton. 


has meant a great increase in the} to 
number of cheques being cashed as, 
in spite of the charges, many people 
like to pay large amounts by 
cheque, feeling that the cancelled 
cheque is additional’ proof that a 
payment has been made. 


Mine Operators 
May Shutdown 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON.—Just getting back 
in its stride after a strike of coal 
miners garly this winter, Edmonton 
now-is facing. another shutdown of 
coal mines—this time by action of 
the mine operators themselves, 

The operators of the 28 Edmonton 
and district mines have threatened 
to.close their mines and fill in their 
shafts if the Dominion Government 
discontinues a coal subsidy now 
being paid to the owners. 


This subsidy; approved last No- 
vember, was granted by the federal 


es, 
by the O'Connor Royal 
Commission. The operators claimed 
they could not afford to bear the in- 
crease in miners" wages, so the Gov- 
ernment gave them the subsidy. Now 
the Government has said it will stop 
paying the subsidy March 31. 
Citizens Not Alarmed 
The coal situation isn’t frightening 
citizens now. e wintér has been 
mild, is nearly over now, and they 
figure their:coal will last until next 
fall. If tlie mines do close, and don’t 
open again, coal will have to be 
brought in from other points, Gen- 
erally, citizens don’t believe the 
— will carry through their 
reat. 


The ones who are worried are the} 


miners. Some 500 will be affected. 
Although they probably can find 
other jobs— g@ houses and the 
lumbering indu are desperate for 
manpower—they don’t lfke the idea 
of skipping back and forth from job 
to job. 

In a dither are ex-miners, now in 
other jobs at the west coast and in 
other war industries, who have been 
ordered back to the mines. The or- 
ders were received months ago, and 
those that were forced to leave good- 
paying, steady war jobs. to comply 
with the “back to the mine” order, 
now 7 _— are: were: 


Alta, Stud yin ying g How to Give 


Pensioners a Better Deal 


From Our Own Correspondent 


EDMONTON —Move to lower the 
qualifying age for old age pensions 
from 65 to 60, and increase the 


' monthly pension to $50, is on in Al- 


berta’s legislature. A, resolution by 
a member of the Government calling 
for the changes will come under dis- 
cussion this week. 

With the Dorhinion’s recent boost, 
the present old age pension'is $30 
a month in Alberta. The. Alberta 
, Government pays $5 aes or the ; 
; pension would be only 

Whether or not the eperdasiet 
will support the resolution~will be 
seen, but it long has been recognized 
by groyps, political and non-political, 
that old age pensioners “are getting 


| 


a raw deal.” Old age pensions, it is 
peinted out, should be a reward for 
life, not a dole. 


The Provincial Government, ac- 


' cording to Hon. Solon E. Low, pro- | 
vincial treasurer, is also investigat- 


ing the possibility of. some scheme 
to take care of medical costs for the 
pensioners. 


In British Columbia each old age 
pensioner is allowed $4.80 per year 
for drugs and prescriptions. “We 
have an idea here of trying to work 
,out something that is adequate. We 
‘hope to have some arrangement that 
will take care of the situation,” Mr. 
Low told the. House. - 


. 


c. 2S RIACH, goristant yoanager, Regina, 
Albert, Sask. « 


R. R. RHO SOREN” maneae, Ottawa & 
Campbell, — Ont., to be manager, 


i 
e: a +» manager, Prince Albert, 
oan to be manager, Portage & Garry, 
Winnipeg. 
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Assets 


Cash on Hand and in Banks. 


wes 


Capital eae 5,000,000 


Notes in gee: 
Rest fund .. 
25,313,417 


440,016,302 
7,572,630 


1. TOE, 


Total deposits’. 
All other liabs. . 


Total labs, ., 


Assets 
In Sterl, & U. 8. 63,917 
Subsid. ace $49,668 
Investments: 
Dom. gov. sh. 793,262,537 
Oth. Dom. gov 537,866,938 


Total tavert . + 1.83, ay pi] 
Premises 

All other assets . 11.888, 335 
Total assete ...+ 1,345,408,050 


130 401 
1,970,833 
15,115,077 
1,339,768,707 


Fire Marshals to Meet. 
In Winnipeg in May 


The annual conference of the Do- 
minion Fire Prevention Association 
and the Association of Canadian 
Fire Marshals will be held in Win- 
nipeg May 22-24, at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel. Local details are being 


handled by a committee under the | 


chairmanship of H. E. Puttee, fire | 

commissioner of Manitoba, General 
details are in charge of W. L, Clair-. 
mont, Dominion Fire Commissioner, 
Ottawa. 
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‘POLICYHOLDERS’ INTERESTS 
MUST COME FIRST 


=MOR a period of 152 years, the 

m principle guiding all: transac- 

tions between the Insurance 

. “Company of North America 
and its policyholders has been, and still 
is, that the policyholders’ interests must 
come first. This is as it should be. They 
pay the premiums. In return the Company 
must constantly seek | to provide them 
with ever better protection at proper Cost. 


‘ Business accepted solely through 
Agents and Brokers. + 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


FIRE - MARINE +» CASUALTY 


Service Offices throughout Canada 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


OFFERS A SOME BANKING SERVICE 


bank ray 


ee and eis Accounts. 

Ration Coupon Accounts. 

Commercial Loans Granted. ' 
Domestic and Foreign Bills Collected.- 
Securities held in Safe Custody. 
Safety Deposit Boxes Rented. 


“BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
MONTREAL : TORONTO 


HALIFAX | 
_ INSURANCE 


Canada’s Oldest Insurance ‘Company 


135th ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT | 


Cash in Trust Companies for Investment. 
Stocks and Bonds......... 


Accrued Intintet sc co lo bien bleak Ue eae ae. 
Agbrite’ Balances. «5» «o5 sce igh sas ese, dbiee tds cathe eel ap ese aie wet soe one ee ane ae oe 


Real Estate 


Capital Stock Paii- + ; 


Surplus. 


© ee © @ ere ewe ewe wee che 646 Sas o8e ete He Ste Ome ome o°e Ge re ee wwe wae oe ene 


Reinsurance Losses Due. © -@ 878 GFR C80 6.8 OFF CFO OO 6 840 246 888 C90 8-0 6-6 288 6 6 O° © 6 O88 Oe 


mete es ne s.6 wea fe san ea fname oe me fe te ot sete 


See e ceed bana desea ee wun ee bee wie wre sae ons 


me oe Ore poe eve me ome 476 696 © © OF © ome GbE 


’ 


Bo? oa ol ite aul woken 8 S660 


302,500.00 
wi Bd lids OAC als tbe ales! 5, 58G,SB600 
30,185.00 
499,464.47 
108,865.62 
113,822.26 


$7,177,912.45 
(ae rl 


j a 


: $2,000,000.00 
1,602;847.72 


‘Reserve for Depreciation in Securities. . . + a+ a+ ds ae ay ss ats wee ee 


Reserve for. Non-R 
Reserve for Foreign 


Losses under 


Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties. ..... ee kaa ss ak sith Wil Abe te 
Dividend, Payable January 3, 1944.....+.). my one tee ton en a one on ae 


+. eee eee 


Adjustment. . 


© © pre sre ame one ard ame Gee whe ous ane see oes eee ame dee cme Gee ome 


Reserve for Expenses SMCUTTEM . . 6. we ee one soe me dee wwe re coe we was re eee eee eee we 
Reserve for Contingent Commission. , . 2. 2+ s+ s.'n+ «- « 


& 8° @00%@ 088 Gre eRe cee ee ewe owe CES ope Ee 


tered Reinsurance. Ee ee ratte ee ue Mee os ty ae poeta ae 
XCRANGC’ . «,0.4 0. mas «cnc whlebates dee bee dle te Gib/eag-ame est 
Reserve Unearned Premiums. .........%.. 
Reserve for Taxes. . 


1 ,622, 591.28 
72,622.78 
11,594.12 
46,014.36 

827,187.90 
482,659.66 
80,000.00 


$7,177,912.45 
SSS 


The Halifax Insurance Company was fuunded in 1809 by Canadians to protect their fellow citizens against 
material loss. e The Company has grown and prospered under Snopes Canadian control -atid direction. 


HALIFAX INSURANCE E 


COMPANY 


Hon. F. B. McCurpy, P.C., President 


J. G. MacDoucatt, M.D. 
A. G. Cross 


Head Office 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


J. R. MacLeop 


\ 


J. A. Warken, K.G. 
General Manager—Anraur C. BarLue 


*| BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F. P. Buies, Vice-President 
"H.R. Sriver L. A. Loverr, K.C, 


J. H. WinrreLp 


Supervisory Office ea 
- 8 King St. West—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


“Canada’s future will be the measure of Canada’s Institutions’ 





Stedman Bros. 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earn. per share pref.* ae 


Paid 
2 %0 3 . 


Earned common* .... 

id 1,20 

$1,728,938 $1,571, ‘331 

*Refundable EPT not included above; 
amounted to 78c. per common share in 
1943 and 4lc. in 1942. 

(Previous year’s figures; bracketed.) 

Stedman Bros. Ltd. report net 
profits for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1943 of $251,855 ($316,486) after pay- 
ment of $520,129 ($468,473) for taxes. 
Merchandise, which was available 
during the year only ift limited 
quantities, was valued at $816,772 at 
the year end ($838,011) after deduc. 
tion of reserves for warehouse profit 
on store inventories and for in- 
creased prices re excess profits tax. 
At $53,790 and $103,169 respectively, 
these reserves were substantially 
the same as at Dec. 31, 1942. Cash 
increased to $602,764 ($511,869) and 
Dominion of Canada bonds to $198,- 
000 ($151,000). Accounts receivable, 
less reserve for bad debts were up 
to $326,530 ($271,263). Refundable 
EPT now totals $107,273 ($36,823). 
Earned surplus amounted to $1,579,- 
382. Reserves were maintained to 
cover the tax liability of $197,128 
($178,625) for the years 1940 to date, 
after prepayment of $460,000 ($375,- 
000) for the current year’s taxes. 

Continuous labor turnover and 
shortage of merchandise were chief 
difficulties mientioned by S. W. 
Stedman, chairman of the board, in 
reviewing the year. As to the 
future, he said: “The problem 
facing both management and labor 
is to be ready for peace when it 
comes. To achieve this, there is 


1942 
$52.75 


Working capital 


ment and that in the final analysis 
we can only have what we pay 
for. For that reason, our first re- 
sponsibility is to see that every 
effort is made to provide work. This 
can be attained only by continuing 
the same. united effort with which 
we have faced the war.” 


Canadian Industries. 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
Tarned per share — 905.58 °97.65 
Paid . 7,00 7.00 
Karn. class A & B 5.68 *6.03 
Paid ... gente 5.25 8.75 
Working ‘capital 18,414,540 15,467,982 

*Does not include refundable taxes 
amounting to $1.30 per 4 oe the pre- 
ferred and 9c. on the comm 

‘Comparative 1942 figures ‘pracketed). 


Reflecting the continued develop- 
ment of the contradictory pattern 
of wartime financial results, the 
2943 report of Canadian Industries 
Lid. shows sales at a new record 
level 4% higher than in 1942 but 
net profit — $4,444,770 ($4,550,100) — 
4% lower than in 1942, and less 
than in any year since 1935. 

All that prevented a greater drop 
in profit was the larger sales vol- 
ume and rigid control over ex- 
penditures that remain variable, 
Sates George W. Huggett, presi- 
dent and managing director. 

Operating profit before taxes 
Similarly declined, so that the 40% 


Dominion Appraisal 

Company Limited . 
The Authority on . Physical 
Values in Canada from Coast 


to. Coast, 


Equipped to carry out work of any 
magnitude within a reasonable 
spece of time. 


Head Office 
137 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
University Tower Building. 


Move with ease 
Store with safety 


PACKING 
SHIPPING 
STORAGE 


Phone 
Kingsdale 


9125 


M.RAWLINSON 


OE a i ie 


Patronize 


FORD HOTELS 


FORD HOTEL 
MONTREAL 


F 
| 


j 





| Working capital 9,05 


Company Reports 


minifnum combined tax rate be- 
came aprilicable, with the result 
that no portion of the 1943 taxes of 


6.00 | $3,150,000 ($3,581,000) is refundable 


after the war, Taxes payable by 
subsidiaries totalled $1,776,000 ($1,- 
600,000). 

Income from subsidiaries and 
managed ‘companies which had de- 
clined in 1942, declined further in 
1943 the report shows, overall re- 
duction being 10% and the largest, 
that from Defence Industries Ltd., 
wholly owned wartime subsidiary, 
dividends from which in 1943 
amounted to 54c. (60c.) per CIL 
common share. Investment in sub- 
sidiary companies is less than 5% 
of total CIL assets. 

Operating difficulties increased 
during 1943, according to the re- 
port, and more frequent break- 
downs, together with delays in 
making repairs, added to produc- 
tion costs. Further, delivered’ cost 
of raw materials, many of which 
come from abroad and are not sub- 
ject to price ceilings, again moved 


upward and wage costs continued | Paid . 


to advance. 

urrent assets at Dec. 31, 1943, 
totalled $23,576,964 ($20,559,866), and 
current liabilities $5,162,424 ($5,- 
091,884). Cash was lower at $1,676,- 
119 ($2,267,442), and,’ Dominion 
Government securities higher at 
$7,397,513 ($1,300,000). Accounts re- 
ceivable, less reserve, were $5,- 
462,757 ($4,885.433). Inventories 
were lower at $9,040,575 ($11,954,- 
179). In current liabilities, accounts 
payable were shown at $3,189,012 
($3,263,683), and taxes $1,877,739 
($1,737,449). Earned surplus, includ- 
ing $60,700 for the portion of 1942 
taxes refundable after the war, was 
eeneenae ($5,337,290). 


Burry Biscuit 


Years Ended Oct, 1943 
—" per share aoe $19. a 


Earned common 0.40 
bat ae Moen neaeall $406,683 

(Previous year’s figures bracketed. ¥ 

Higher volume of sales and im- 
proved profit ratio of Burry Bis- 
cuit Co., resulted in an increase in 
net profit after taxes to $188,932 
($173,232). Due to provisions of the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to net operating loss carry- 
over, no U. S. federal taxes were 
payable on earnings for the 1942 
fiscal year, but taxes for the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1943, were $282,500. 
George Burry, " president, stated that 
the 37.6% increase in volume was 
due to a new marketing policy and 
the results of recent acquisitions in 
the baking and allied fields, 

As a result of expansion in re- 
cent months, the Corporation antici- 
pates a 20% increase in sales vol- 
ume next year, subject to availa- 
bility of raw materials and man- 
power, Mr, Burry said. 

Current assets rose during the 
year to $1,127,651 ($596,027) due to 
substantial increases in inventories 
and accounts receivable, reflecting 
expanded sales volume. Respective 
increases were to $526,735 ($236,- 
925) and $508,647 ($294,873). Pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes in 
the amount of $284,200 was chiefly 
responsible for an increase of cur- 
rent liabilities to $723,967 ($347,- 
485). Postponements have delayed 
consummation of the recapitaliza- 
tion plan designed to eliminate 
dividend arrears on the 6% con- 
vertible preferred stock. The Presi- 
dent stated that minor modifica- 
tions were now beirig studied and it 


is expected that a revised plan will 


soon be ready for presentation to 
stockholders, 


Western Steel 

Years Ended Dee. 31; 1943 

Earned per —. eee 
aa per sharef . 


1942 
sy 91 

_— 
Working capital .. 909,895 1.824763 


*Not including refundable tax 
of net profit. ee 


pane refundable 
net predit. un taxes as part of 


(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 

Net profit of $160,294 ($225,608), 
not including refundable taxes of 
$89,000 ($39,000), is shown by West- 
ern Steel Products for. 1943. Total 
taxes, including the refundable por- 
a amounted to $560,000 ($443,- 


Production was ht the highest 
point in the company's history, 
states President G. W. Hutchins, 
and practically all of it was for 
essential war materials. Gross 
profit on sales was $1,380,049 ($1,- 
311,449). 

The company has a substantial 
backlog of orders but it is practic- 
ally impossible to forecast 1944 
operations, states Mr. Hutchins, as 
these depend so much on war de- 
velopments. Company officials have 
been giving thought to postwar 
planning, however, and face the 
future with confidence, he says. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1943, 
showed total current assets of $3,- 
255,209 and current liabilities of 
$1,345,314. Cash amounted to $83,640 
($53,515), accounts receivable $1,- 
610,408 ($1,501,386),-and inventories 
$1,561,160 ($1,699,376). Current 
liabilities included accounts pay- 
able of $850,054 ($1,167,049), liability 
re employees’ Victory Bond sub- 
scriptions $24,039 (nil), reserve for 
taxes $459,429 ($443,000), and ac- 
— bond interest $11,792 ($30,- 

Funded debt was reduced’ to 
$554,000 by retirement of $35,000 of 
the company’s 5% bonds. Sinking 
fund requirement have been met to 
| the end of 1948. 


ee 


National Breweries 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 
Earned per share pfd.* 
Earned per share pfd.t 
| Paid 
Earn. per share com.* 
Earn, per share com.t 
Paid 


1,832 8, 469,003 
*Not including refundable taxes as part 


, of net profit. 


pees refundable taxes as part of 
net profit. 


(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 


says every foreseeable step has been 
taken to safeguard the supply of 
essential materials for 1944. 

Taxes, license fees, and excise 
duties paid and provided for during 
1943 by the company and its gubsidi- 
ary amounted to $11,937,285 ($15.- 
309,865). The drop, says Mr. Dawes, 
was entirely due to the reduced 
volume of business. 

Current assets at Dec. 31, 1943, 
totalled $11,752,350 ($11,273,633), and 
current liabilities $2,700,518 ($2,804,- 
630). Cash amounted to $1,073,633 
($1,119,067), accounts receivable $2,- 
109,535 ($2,244,312), inventories $4,- 
182,894 ($4,178,194), and investments 
$4,386,200 ($3,732,060). Current lia- 
bilities included accounts payable of 
$1,345,647 ($1,323,383) and provision 
of $1,354,873 ($1,481,247) for taxes. 
Refundable portion of the excess 
profits tax totalled alled $217; 000. 


Saint John Drydock 
Years ended Dec. 31: 

Earned per share pref. $27.71 

Paid oa 


nil nil 
Working capital $795,323 $379,139 

(1942 figures bracketed below). 

St. John Drydock & Shipbuilding 
Co. reports for the year endéd Dec. 
31, 1943, substantially improved net 
profit of $89,020 ($19,168), after de- 
duction of income tax of $59,346 
($17,560). F. M. Ross, president, said 
the operations of the company were 
somewhat similar to those of the 
preceding year and the volume of 
business only slightly larger. A sub- 
stantial arnount of work under con- 
tract is still to be done, and the 
prospects are that there will be suf- 
ficient business during the coming 
year to keep the company’s facilities 
fully employed. Chief sources of in- 
come for the year were repair work 
on drydock operations, and con- 
struction contract work. 

Cash held by the company was 
increased during the year to $101,- 


638 ($5,233). Stores and supplies 
were down to $163,179 ($214,365). 
Trade accounts receivable-amounted 
to $736,647 ($581,181). Last year's 
bank loan of $146,000 was elim- 
inated. Advance payments received 
amounted to $233.145 ($20,400). 


Northern Telephone 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earned per share .... $0.16 

Paid 0.10 
Working capital 73,960 

*Excess of current liabilities over cur- 
rent assets, 


Gross revenues of Northern Tele- 
phone Co. in 1943 incréased to $529,289 
from $524,475 in 1942, but increased 
expenses and taxes more than offset 
this gain, and net income declined to 
$76,386 from $80,492. Number of tele- | 
phones in use on Dec. 31, 1943, total- 
led 15,017 against 13,910 year before, | | 
an increase of 1,107. The directors 
state that they consider the outlook | 
satisfactory for the coming year and | 
think that earnings will continue to 
provide revenue for the regular 
quarterly dividends. 


Lamaque Gold 


Years Ended Dec. 31; 1943 
Earned per share’ .... 33.6¢ 52,0¢ | 
Paid 45.0 50.0 
$2,629,857 $2,826,198 | 

2,083,533 1,130,804 
$7.63 $9.19 | 


1942 | 


Working capital 
Ore reserves, tons .... 
Aver. grade ($35 gold) 
Tons milled » 269,535 376,561 
Average recovery .. $10.87 $11.51 
*Not including EPT refundable portion 
of $10,400 of a third of a cent a share in 
1943 and of $13,600 or a third of a cent 
in 1942. 
(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed), 
While shortage of labor reduced 
net profit to $1,019,749 ($1,565,946), 
excluding refundable tax noted 
above, and allowed only 84 ft. of ore 
to be opened by drifting during all 
of 1943, Lamaque Gold Mines was 
nevertheless able to record the sub- 
stantial increase in ore reserves 
noted, by the more compiete devel- 
opment of a wide ore body known n 


as “A” zone between the 1,200 and 
1,800-ft. levels in which 1.1 million 
tons (approximately) have been de- 
limited. 

A new “B” zone, with somewhat 
similar characteristigs, has been 
demonstrated between the 1,800 and 
2,400-ft. levels and indications are 
that the tonnage in this block will 
prove to be fully half of that of “A” |, 
zone. 

Development in the block of 
ground between the 2,400 and 3,600- 
ft. levels continued to be postponed, 
it is stated. 

Production cost, in view of the im- 
7 | possibility of carrying on normal de- 
° | velopment, must be considered below 
the true cost, it is stated, and taxes 
are said to have been imposed on an 
amount greater than the true profit. 


Teck-Hughes 


Years Ended Dee. 3t: 188 


1942 
aaa per share . pa me 
aid 


36.5¢ 
30.0c 


Working capital $3, 43, 26s $3, 7 oe 


Ore reserves, tons .... 
Av. grade ($35 gold) sti 18 

Tons milled 705 
Average recovery ., ty 42 
*Not including Lamaque shares. 
(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 


Net profit of $1,474,635 ($1,757,171) 
realized by Teck-Hughes Gold Mines 
in 1943 came 71% from Lamaque 
Gold Mines, its subsidiary, and from 
general investments. 

New ore found in 1943 totalled 35 
ft. or 5.1% of drifting completed. 
During the year 7.89% of total ton- 


| nage and 7.64% of gold production 


came from E and F branch veins 


which are stated to be about finished.” 


Due to adverse conditions, opera- 
tious during the year were confined 
to the upper 10 levels in central shaft 
and ‘those in the 10-level winze. 
Rockbursts are stated to have caused 
only minor damage, the heaviest 
durjng the year being one on the 
sixth level which brought down 
about 200 tons. 

No outside exploration was car- 
ried on during the year. No change 
was shown in the company’s holding 
of ‘Lamaque Gold Mines. 
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POSTERS PENETRATE 
PUBLIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Hard-hitting Poster messages, showing 
now, can help smooth your postwar 
problems — even while you work for 
Victory. Only Posters can give your 
message all the basic advertising values 
at a cost within the reach of even modest ‘ 
budgets. 
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_ POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 


ee RICHMOND ST. Wo TORONTO 


Realism...now and after the war 


E hear a great deal these days about postwar planning. 


is “crystal gazing.” 


Some of it seems sound and practical, and some of it 


While literally hundreds of public and private agencies 
are thinking of postwar planning, there are a few things that 
realistic individuals are sure of. They know that first and 


foremost the war has to be won and hothing should interfere 
with all-out efforts toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and diate: that the 
future, like the past, will experience good times and bad; that 
when bad times come, many peoplewill face economic hardships. 


They know that they, like everyone else, are growing older; 


that the life of any individual is uncertain; and that in 
accordance with the immutable laws of nature, heads of 
families will continue to pass on. 


Knowing these things, some 30 million people insured by 
Metropolitan in Canada and the United State$ are providing 
definite measures of protection against these uncertainties of 
life through some 29 billion dollars of life insurance. 


In addition to providing an anchor to windward for the 
individuals involved and for their families, the thrift of- 
these policyholders is bound to be of a stabilizing ee 
during the postwar period. 


This is Postwar Realism’‘of the highest order. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS IN CANADA 
These highlights of the Company’s business in the Dominion during 1943 will be of particular interest to Metropolitan 


Canadian policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


é 


Investments in Connie: 


Dominion Government Bonds . 
Provincial and Municipal Bonds .... 
All other investments...ccccsccccese 


Included in the 


$172,233,733.01 
89,749,717.58 
97,136,407.96 
$359,119,858.55 
above. figures are Victory and War 


Loan investments of $112,500,000. 


Payments to Canadian Policyholders and their 
beneficiaries during 1943—$27,367,504.28. 


Life Insurance In Force in Canada, end of 1943: 


$869,942,347 
544,454,005 
141,615,017 


$1,556 ,011,369 
Number of policies in force in Canada, end of 1943— 
2,885,905. _ 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued in Canada during 
1943—$176,849,896. 


Ordinary. ccccvccacscceccccsesesesses 
Industrial. .ccocccccccccccceccccecce 


Group. ccocccccepeccccccccssccccces 


The total amount the Metropolitan has paid to Canadians since it entered Canada in 1872, plus the 
_ amount now invested here, exceeds the total premiums received from Canadians by more than $222,000,000. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Policy Reserves Required by Law . 


This amount, together with future premiums end interest, is 
required to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 


Policyholders’ Funds 


Policy proceeds and dividends left with the company ‘at interest 


to be paid out in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 


Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policyholders. eligible to 
receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations . 


Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims not yet reported, 


premiums paid in advance, etc. 
Taxes Due or Accrued 


Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in ‘1944 on the 


business of 1943. 
Reserve for Investments . 


To provide against possible loss or © fluctuation i in their value. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS. « « 


$5,537,595,431.67 


‘ 


. _-:255,604,009.54 


. 105,674,824.00 


‘ $2,027,949.91 


& 
. —--20,523,324.00- 


. * * & 62,347,000.00 
23,495,304.45 
$6,057,267,833.S7 


Highlights of 1943 Operations 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943; 


$29,180,396,994.00 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1943 . 2,305,262,410.00 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


. 2% . 2. $2,353,375,600.15 
$2,181,141,867.14 
172,233,733.01 


48,213,934.88, 


“ 2,028,916,055.63 
U.S. State and Municipal > ° 
Canadian Provincial and Municipal ° 
Railroad . ~ . . . . . . 
Public Utilities eee eee 


829,416,829.35 
Industrial and Miscellaneous DAC vel ome 


514,181,484.06 
Stecks . ~ . . . + . . o . ” 7 
All but $680, 138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. \ 
ee eee ween way Cay ERR 52 ig Fa ae Sahm 
Farms. o> a). 6 >< ° 87,981,134.22 
Other Property . Re 6h Oe) OTe. ob 836,494,944.35 
Leans on Policies . ‘ 
Made to policyholders on the security of their qalades: 
Real Estate Owned . 
Includes es 102 96 real estate under contract of sale ‘and 


$143,580,643.66 Housing Projects and real estate for Company * 
use. 


Cash . . . + +. e . 7 * 


87,370,538.01 


924,476,078.57 


408,746,108.58 


o \« 2 


366,977,963.12 


135,436,989.06 
158,504,218.48 


. ‘ . ‘ . . > 
\ 


Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents due and accrued, etc. | 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . « « «+ $6,463,803,551.59 


Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This safety fund is divided into 
Special Surplus Funds @- 0 6 'O: O16 “6:54 @-~4 fa) <4 $ 14,825,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) o..0. 06:0 8) SS) 95 688 392,010,718.02 


These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against 
possible unfavourable experience due to war or other conditions. s 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are deposited 


| Net profit of $1,634,700 ($1,975,- 
949) is shown by National Breweries, 
not including $93,000 ($124,000) of 
postwar refundable taxes, Total ex- 
cess profit and income taxes, includ- 


WOO SSS SSS S SS SSF SS SS SSS SSF SS SSF FSF SSF eee ass eeanreece 
ing the refundable portion, were 


' 
$1,520,000 ($2,001,000). 


alien of ne i Canad, whic Metropolitan Life Insurance Company — 


| curtailment of sales in Canada, which 
were restricted to 90% of the beer 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK 


sold in the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: OTTAWA 


1942, the company, states Norman 
EDWIN C. McDONALD, Vice-President in Charge 


Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 ; 554,873,243.55 


with various public officials under requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par ‘of 
exchange. 


, 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE Co. 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me @ copy of your annual report to policy- 
holders: “Serving in the War—Building for the Peace.” 


and in 
. OTTAWA > 


| J. Dawes, president, participated at 
| the request of the armed services 
overseas in the program of suppl9- 
ing men in the theatres of war, and 
also exported some of its products to 
| such countries as the United States, 
| Newfoundland, and the British West 
| Indies 
Shortages of labor, machinery, 
rand supplies, were experienced from 
' time to time, states Mr. Dawes, who 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Beard 


President 
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Newsprint Use Drops oi U.S. 


From Our Own Correspondent ; 


MONTREAL, — Reflecting the ef- 
fect of tighter U. S. Government 
restrictions, use-of newsprint in that 
country has dropped, not only below 
earlier war years, but also well be- 
low the level in pre-war 1939—when 
newsprint demand was relatively not 
very active. 

Latest report, for February, shows 
apparent consumption of newsprint 
in the United States that month at 
243.316 tons. This was a decline of 
123% from like 1942 month, down 
168% from February, 1941. 

For the first two months of this 
year, apparent consumption in the 
U. S., according to estimates by the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, was 502,903 tons, a de- 
cline of 133% from like 1943 period, 
a decline of 16.0% from the, 1941 
period, and down 48% below the 
1939 period. k ; 

The present limited stocks in the 
hands of the publishers were dipped 
into further in February, decreasing 
by 7,470 tons to 458,302 tons at the 
end of the month. These stocks were 
equivalent to 54 days’ supply, a de- 
crease of two days’ supply from oe 
of January. At end of February, 1943, 
stocks in hands of consumers were 
602,780 tons. - 

Shipments of newsprint from Can- 
ada in the first two months of this 
year represented 73% of the total 
United States supply compared with 
60% in the like period of 1939. Ship- 
ments from Newfpundland repre- 
sented 3% of the total as against 2% 
in 1939, while shipments from U. S. 
mills represented 24% compared 
with 29%. There were no imports 
from Europe in first two months of 
this year; in 1939 period European 
paper represented 9% of total U. S. 
supply. 

While the “amount of newsprint 
available to publishers has been 
tightened up further, increased de- 
mand for advertising space has con- 
tinued. Although publishers in re- 
went months have been forced to 
reject much advertising offered, lin- 
age carried in 52 United States cities 
in February was up 15.2% over the 
corresponding month of 1938, and for 
the first two months of this year the 
increase over the pre-war period was 
15.9%. Magazine advertising linage 
for the first two months of 1944 was 
37.2% higher than year before, Radio 
network billings were up 83.7% com- 
pared with 1939, or pre-war months. 


318 Ways to-Save Paper 


Caught between a rising demand 
for newspaper advertising space, and 
rigid Government restrictidns on use 
of paper, U. S. publishers have Te- 
sorted to numerous means to save 
every inch of space possible in their 
papers, without sacrificing unduly 
the usual newe and feature articles, 
and risking loss of readership. 

In a bulletin being distributed to 


members of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, some 
318 ways to save space in newspapers 
are listed. All of the methods listed 
have been tried by one or more 
newspapers, and the ANPA is now 
canvassing publishers as to addi- 
tional space-saving ideas, with a 
view to compiling the findings and 
making a report at the next Associa- 
tion convention, in April. 


A common measure taken ~ by 
many publishers has béen to use 
charts or simplified tables to carry 
such material as church ‘announce- 
ments, birth, death and marriage 
notices, etos Some newspapers have 
elimjnated a number of their usual 
features, such as departments ap- 
pealing to women, children and other 
special groups, whiie papers special- 
izing in such type of materials have 
adopted a policy of slashing down 
news features, including syndicated 


columns. Drastic changés have de-, 


veloped in make-up, in mechanical 
practices, in the advertising and cir- 
culation departments, with special 
attention given to reducing waste. 


U. S. Pulp Prices Up 


The U.S. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (the price-fixing body at 
Washington) has raised the price 
ceilings on pulpwood produced in the 
southern areas of the United States. 


In the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River, maximum pulp- 
wood prices have béen raised by 80 
cents per cord of 128 cu. ft. The 
dealer’s -allowance, which may be 
paid by the consumer in an appropri- 
ate case in addition to the maximum 
price, is increased from 50 cents to 
75 cents per cord. In this area, rough 
pine ceiling price is now $7.60 against 
$6.80 previously, rough hardwood 
$8.10 against $7.30, peeled hardwood 
$10.80 against $10. ’ 

For the area of Arkansas, Texas 
and that part of Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi River, pulpwood ceil- 
ing price has been increased by $1.10 
a cord, to $8.35 for pine and $8.80 for 
southern hardwood. However, there 
is no additional provision for in- 
crease in dealer’s commission in this 
area, 


The OPA, in announcing the price 
ceiling revisions, points out that the 
paper industry in the southern U. S. 
is comparatively new, having been 
developed in the two decades be- 
tween the first and second world 
wars, and was largely a result of at- 
traction offered to capital by cheap 
and abundant wood and cheap labor 
in what was predominately a non- 
industrial territory.’ The - wartime 
demand for kraft paper and kraft 
board, and the growing drain of 
labor from southern lumber camps, 
however, resulted in sharp increase 
in wage rates, and prices for pulp- 


wood in the South rose from $3,90 
in October, 1940, to $6.80 in February, 
1943, 

Finally, the OPA froze prices ef- 
fective for 10 months, but lately 
there has been a decline in pulpwood 
production in the area, with output 
dropping to only 65% of the late 1948 
level. To encourage revival in woods 
operations in the South, the higher 
prices for pulpwood in that area 
have now beer authorized. 

* s*.6| 8s 


& 

New Paper Ceilings 

The OPA restrictions on prices of 
certain paper products produced in 
the South also have been eased, In 
cases where manufacturers special- 
ize in production of certain convert- 
ed paper products, such as paper 
plates, dishes, spoons and forks and 
liquid-tight gylindrical containers, 
provision has been made for ‘appli- 
cation to charge higher prices. The 
OPA explains that many of such 
items are considered highly essential 
to the war effort, from the standpoint 
of sanitation, prevention of spread 
of contagious diseases, and of replac- 
ing other utensils which are not now 
available. It is indicated that where 
companies produce such paper prod- 
ucts as only a minor line of their 
over-all activities, price increase 
pplication. will not be granted. 


U. S. Tariff Changes 

Significant in connection with re- 
cent efforts of some U. S. publishers 
to get from Canadian newsprint 
mills 30-lb., paper instead of present 
32-lb. newsprint is the announce- 
met from Washington that U. S. tar- 
iff regulations have been amended 
to permit importation of the lighter 
weight newsprint on same terms 
and under same provisions as now in 
effect ‘exclusively for 32-lb. news- 
print. 

The Canadian Government has 
issued a temporary ban on ship- 
ments of the lighter weight paper 
from this. country, following sub- 
missions from pulp and paper com- 
panies that changeover to olitput of 


lighter paper would result in decline 


in amount of paper that could ve 
made available to the publishers. 
Ottawa is now investigating further 
the possible effect of change to ship- 
ments of lighter paper,’ where such 
is preferred, ‘ 


J. D.. Bateman Gets 
Barlow Medal Award 


Dr. J..D. Bateman, Geological 
‘Survey, Department of Mines and 
Resourc 


es, ° wa, received the 
Barlow Mem tein dor the 
best paper on ge , the -Cana- 


dian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy Convention in Toronto this 
week, A 1936 porate of. Queen’s 
University, Dr. Batemafi has carried 
on field activities in Manitoba the 
last four years. His specialty is Pre- 
Cambrian structure, 

The two Ryan safety trophies, for 

mines with the finest record of ac- 
ident prevention went to No. 2 col- 
lery of Dominion Coal Co. and 
Omega Gold Mines, which was a 
winner the previous year. 

The Institute medal for bravery 
went to Valmore Belanger, Sud- 
bury, while a $100 prize went to W. 
B. Hetherington for a paper on “The 
Mining Town of Malartic.” 


House Building Industry 
Urged To Leap Barriers 


U. S. Research Group Fears Survival of 
“Archaic and Restrictive Handicraft Methods” 
May Blight Postwar Output 


The piled-up demand for housing 
replacement and repair may wot be- 
come fully effective unless the 
house building industry gets down 
to earth about prices and production 
efficiency. ‘ 

This is one of the suggestions in 
a report soon to emanate from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, on a_ nation-wide survey 
directed by Architect Miles L. 
Colean, who resigned as assistant 
administrator of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to join in the 
private research organization's hunt 
for light on postwar building. 

Advance portions of the report, 
released this week, critically exam- 
ine U. S. house building machinery; 
question whether it is ready to meet 
the needs of its market. 

Barriers on all Sides 

“The pre-war picture,” says the 
interim report, “is one of barriers 
built up from every side—from our 
lagd system and methods of taxa- 
tion, from builder organizations, 
labor, real estate operators, mort- 
gage lenders and even from govern- 
ment itself—barriers against the 
maturing of house building to the 
stature of an industry capable of 
producing and distrYbuting in quan- 
tities and at costs suited to vast U; S, 
housing needs. 

“Within two years of this War's 
start materials no longer were wide- 
ly enough available to permit the 
waste and extravagance of custom- 
ary building methods, and labor 
supply was so reduced that even 
with a sharp curtailment of house 
building volume, the maintenance 
of archaic and restrictive handicraft 
methods was no longer tenable. Thus 
war brought more efficiency m de- 
sign, in use of materiagjs and .in 
building processes themselves, while 
government orders permitted pro- 
ducers to by-pass many of the 
obstacles existing in the private 
markets. 

“Trends that were still tentative 
in 1940 had developed unexpected 
vitality by the end of 1942.” 

Colean’s researchers here appear 
to have been thinking at least in 
part of prefabrication, while omit- 
ting any specific terminology. 

Pursuing study of future building 
technique they found it “impossible 
to foretell whether this war-fed 
vitality could persist.” 


Tradition Seen Threat 

“Tradition has kept house build- 
ing a feeble enterprise witha lim- 
ited market. Now, if shortsighted 
policy should succeed, tradition may 
again lay its blight on house produc- 
tion. It might force on the ceuntry 
either a constantly lowered standard 
of. housing or new and increasingly 
costly governmental measures.” 

But, the interim report adds, just 
as farmers are not blamed for mal- 
nutrition, nor clothing manufactur- 
ers for wretchedness of the poor, the 


THERE'S NO MAGIC ABOUT IT! 


is no mystery about PRECIPITRON — the 
new Westinghouse air cleaner that operates by | 


electricity. 


et it whisks smoke, haze and dirt 


out of the circulating air as if by magic. Even the 
tobacco smoke particle,.smallest of air-borne he 
cles, is quickly “grounded” by the PRECIPITRON. 


Electronics is the secret of PRECIPITRON’S ex- 
ceptional efficiency. Sealed within the ventilating’ 
duct so that all air must pass through them, the 
PRECIPITRON cells operate silently, effectively, 


with no more moving 


At the fronf of the ce 


than a storage battery. 
fine tungsten wires and 


grounded rods create a strong electrostatic field. As 
each particle of dust or smoke passes through. this . 
field, it receives a positive charge of electricity. 


A series of collector plates are located back of the 
electrostatic field and as the charged particles pass 
in among these plates, they are drawn to the oppos- 


itely charged plates on which the 
These plates are then cleaned wi 


are deposited. 
water and the 


deposited dirt flushed harmlessly down the drain. 


PRECIPITRON’S efficiency, far above that. of 
ordinary mechanical air filters, has given a new 
meaning to industrial air cleaning. For full informa- 
tion write any Westinghouse district office. 


IT’S JUST 


ELECTRONICS 


AT WORK a" 
oe —o—. 
AIR CLEANING BY ELECTRICITY 


gets more than 90% of ALL particles 
down to 1/250,000 of an inch. 


A. Electrostatic fleld at the front of the PRECIPITRON. 
Here all dirt and dust particles are given a positive charge 


of electricity. 


B. Series of collector plates, to which charged dirt particles 


are attracted and adhere. 


* 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office e HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


‘Westinghouse 


VANCOUVER, CALGARY, REGINA, WINNIPEG 
TORONTO, SWASTIKA (Nerthern Ontarie) 


VANCOUVER, TRAIL, CALGARY, EDMONTON, REGINA, SASKATOON 
{ ° WINWIPES, FORT WILLIAM, TOROWTO, SWASTIKA (Merthern Qutaric) 


Seles Engineering Offices: 


LONDON, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, HALIFAX 


housing industry can hardly be held 
responsible for inequities in distri- 
bution of wealth and for other 
defects in the economy as a whole, 

The U. S. report reveals a wide 
scale of deficiency of existing hous- 
ing and will recall for Canadians a 
similarly graphic picture of Cana- 
dian housing shortage and inade- 
quacy, projected last year. by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
surveys made in connection with the 
1941 census. 

Statistics from the U. S. Housing 
Census of 1940 are quoted to show 
that Uncle Sam has a surprising 
16 million bathless houses to think 
about. 

Here are the census figures: 

Rural 
‘on- 
Total Urban farm Farm 
(In millions) 
Total dwell. units. 37.3 21.6 8.1 
Need major rep. or 

lack private bath 18.2 
No private bath . 16.8 
Need. major rep. 6.8 
No gas or elect. .. 8.2 
No refrig. equip. . 10.9 
No cent. heat. or 

stoves 4.3 7 3 1.9 

Forecast for U. S. is a postwar 
demand for new housebuilding in 
excess of a million units annually 
for the first 10 years. 


TCA Surveys 
Latin America, 


Indies Routes 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA. — Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Ltd., is planning, not only to 
extend its domestic services on 
north-south routes in competition 
with Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
but also is making a study of pos- 
‘sible future air line service to the 
West Indies and South America, it 
is revealed in the annual statement 
of H. J. Symington, president of the 
company. . 

The report of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines for 1943, tabled in the’ House 
of Commons, reflects further in- 
crease in traffic during the past 
year, with number of passengers 
carried ‘up'34% over previous year, 
air express volume higher by. 126%, 
air mail volume up 61%’ Some 200,- 
000,000 air mail letters were carried 
in 1943, apart from the transatlan- 
tic mail service which the company 
operates for the Canadian Govern- 
ment to expedite the delivery of 
mail to and from the armed forces 
in the European theatre of war. 

Operating revenues last year, at 
$9,379,501, showed, an increase of 
$2,042,183 over 1942, while operating 
expenses, at $8,974,902, were up $2,- 
346,503, or 35%. After the payment 
of interest on the company’s capital 
and other income, charges the sur- 
plus for 1943 was $147,889. 

New Routes Planned 

Commenting upon’ the present 
and future operations of Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines, President Symington 
in his report. says: 

“In 1943 the main tasks of TCA 
were the improvement and intensi- 
fication of its Canadian and New- 
foundland services, the carrying out 
of a heavy programme of military 
aircraft overhaul, and the develop- 
ment for the Canadian Government 
of a transatlantic air service. 


“The company plans to provide |- 


extended services in the Maritime 
Provinces, including a new service 
via Saint John, N.B., to Halifax and 
Sydney, as soon as the necessary 
ground and communications facili- 
ties are made available. Also await- 
ing the installation of ground and 
other facilities is a through service 
from. Winnipeg to Edmonton via 
Saskatoon, providing not only a 
shorter route between ,those cities 
but also to the Yukon and Alaska. 
These extensions to existing main- 
line routes were authorized by Or- 
ders-in-Council of Aug. 6, 1943. 

“In July the Government's war- 
time transatlantic service was in- 
augurated, with flight crews and 
maintenance personnel supplied by 
TCA.: In’ this service converted 
Lancaster aircraft owned by the 
Government carry heavy loads of 
mail to and from the forces over- 
seas, and other cargo of importance 
to the war effort as well as passen- 
gers on urgent war business. 


Service for West Indies 


“Trans-Canada Air Lines, as the 
sole Canadian agency designated by 
the Government to operate ifterna- 
tional air services, awaits with in- 
terest the results of conferences be- 
tween governments on matters af- 
fecting world air policy and the 
completion of international agree- 
ments with regard-to these services. 
Trans-Canada on its part is carry- 
ing on intensive research into such 
matters as routes and potential traf- 
fic, and is studying developments in 
aircraft and other equipment, com- 
municatibns and aids to navigation. 
In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce and 
other departments of the Dominion 
Government it has been studying 
fields in which Canada would éx- 
pect to participate and has already 
surveyed routes to the West Indies 
and South America.” 

“Service was provided by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines with a single 
Lancaster aircraft modified for 
transport duty. Additional Lancas- 
ters, Canadian-built, are being add- 


ed to the service as quickly as pos- | 


sible. The conversion in our shops 
of bomber-type aircraft to the work 
of carrying heavy transport loads 
calls for the highest qualities of 
technical ‘skill and initiative on the 
part of our personnel. The com- 
pany maintains an organization, al 
the United Kingdom terminal in 
connection with the transatlantic 
service, The direct route flown is 
approximately 3,000 miles. Inter- 
mediate stops are sometimes made. 
A new nonstop west-east Atlantic 
record between Montreal and Great 
Britain was established when a 
{ljght was made in 11 hours and 14 
minutes. Loads grow increasingly 
heavy, with mail weights at times 
exceeding 7,000 pounds per air- 


craft.” . 


! UNDERWOOD ¥j 


[Invasion Model ! 


- 


ki death-writing M-1 Carbine doesn’t look like 
. @ typewriter... but it streams in tens of thousands 
from the very precision tools which built the 
Underwood . . . and it’s jus? as fast, accurate, 


rugged and dependable. 
Jf this conversion of Underwood Elliott Fisher's 


. main plant has deprived you of new Underwoods 
++ - ample consolation lies in the M-1 Carbine’s 
presen? point-blank inscription of victory upon 
a@ hundred invasion fronts. 


An even better Underwood will come from the 
@same precision tools when the Carbine's job is 
done. Meanwhile, your typewriter requirements 
can be met by two simple measures: 
I1—Have Underwood Elliott Fisher fac- 
fory-rebuild your old and agei 
* machines, ond 


2—Have Underwood Elliott Fisher's peri- 
odic maintenance service preserve 
and protect yourpresent Underwoods. 


Coll Underwood Elliott Fisher today. 


TAKE SCABBARDS 


What do wartime plastics forecast for 
your peacetime manufacture? Take 
bayonet scabbards for instance. For- 
merly of steel, today they are made 
more quickly and economically from 
plastics. We have moulded thousands 
of them at Reliable Plastics .. . just one 
of many items of our war production. 

Plastic. scabbards are lighter to 
carry. They are moulded in one 


fast operation. 


What are you making, or what do 
you plan to make, which might be 
‘made easier, faster, and more 
cheaply from plastics? With all 
our war manufacture, which must 
always come first, we still have 


capacity for more production. 


Our facilities are complete for de- 

signing, die making and injection 

moulding. Our engineers are spe- 

cialists in plastics. They will 

gladly advise you as to the suit- 

ability of plastics for the work you 
have in mind ... which plastic has 
the strength, durability, flexibility or 
colourability for the particular job... 
or how plastics may be combined with 
metals where necessary., Where there 
is a doubt as to the satistdction plastics 
might give in a certain application, we 
will frankly advise you of it. 


For present plastic needs, or for 
expert advice on long-range plans, 
consult us now. : 
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Few Postwar Problems For Chemicals 
Our Re 


The chemicals industry, after recent 
production shifts, is evaluating the 
future of its stepchildren born of war, 
realizing anew how big and lusty 
some of these have grown and study- 
ing what may ‘be their stature and 
future after victory. 

_ Most promising is the young syn- 
thetics group—fibres, plastics, rubber, 
etc—which are seen capable of 
absorbing much of the industry’s new 
capacity in plant and skilled forces. 

Not greatly favored, of course, is 
the here-today-gone-tomorrow explo- 
sive group, disposition of whose 
effects may come under review soon- 
est. For explosives in peacetime 
represent but a small fraction of 
chemical industrial activity, and the 
total war tequirement — as regards 
United Nations requirement from 
Canada at any rate—soon may Rave 
been met. 


Conversion Looms 

The Canadian explosives program, 
now scaled down to 75% of capacity, 
today finds one large plant emptied of 
activity, others reduced or turning to 
civilian production. And realization 
grows, that before long the question 
of utilization of new plants and skills 
will have to be faced. : 

From Nobel, Ont.—cordite plant of 
Defence Industries Ltd—some 1,600 
men and 450 women are being trans- 
ferred between January and May to 
agricultural implement as well as to 
aircraft industries, to Jogging as well 
as to metals industries. Plant and 
community are being held ready for 
any eventuality, but few think these 
workers ever will return to Nobel. 

Labor Minister Mitchell described 
it as the biggest layoff in Canadian 
history, said it would establish a pat- 
tern to be followed elsewhere. But, 
so far, shifts elsewhere in the explo- 
sives program have been gradual— 
for example relatively few employees 
have been transferred from Welland 
Chemical Co. and Alberta Nitrogen 
Products during conversion in those 
plants late last year to ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. 

Nobel Transfer Procedure 

Labor transfer procedure at Nobel 
went something like this: Nobel 
workers, given the usual seven days’ 
notice, reported at once to National 
Selective Service officials in the plant 
employment office, were given. new 
jobs before they had finished their 
old ones. q 

Technical personnel mostly moved 
to jobs within the chemicals indus- 
try but the bulk forces were widely 
distributed in other fields, including 
such companies as Victory Aircraft 
Ltd., Malton; Massey-Harris Co., To- 
ronto; International Harvester Co., 
Hamilton; International Nickel Co., 
Sudbury. 

Employees in most if not all cases 
were able to exercise some preference 
as to destination; except for the hand- 
ful electing to remain, all got work 
permits and railway warrants, most 
had the oportunity of switching with- 
out loss of a day’s pay. 

Domestic dislocation for the work- 
ers and, for the government, arduous 
handling of a wholesale exodus, has 
been all but accomplished. But for 
Parry Sound, nearest town of any 
consequence, collapse of Nobel is as- 
suming sadder meaning daily—the 
temporary community’s payroll had 
averaged around a half million dol- 
lars monthly for nearly three years 
and bulk of the payroll went to Parry 
Sound merchants. 





Quebec and Ontario together con- 
tain something like 90% of all work- 
ers in Canada’s chemical and allied 
industries, or about 80,000 men and 
women. Of these about 45,000 have 
been. recruited in wartime. 

While the industry is holding fast 


..in.the main to its always.searce tech- 


nical personnel, it is also beginning 
to consider possibilities of retaining 
some part of the massed skills repre- 
sented so vividly by central Canada’s 
45,000 new chemicals and explosive 
workers. There appears to be ground 
for hope. 

Defence Industries Ltd. has been 
operating 16 war plants for chemicals, 
explosives, filling, etc., but its parent, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., also is a 
widespread and still rapidly growing 
enterprise, with an outstanding stake 
in the new synthetics. 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., .at 
Montreal, hardly need be worried 
about postwar use of the plant creat- 
ed to make Canada’s first phthalic 
anhydride and butyl! phthalate. These, 
used now in rubber chemicals, plasti- 
cizing agents and anti-oxidants, have 
in store even wider future in plastics, 
rubber, dyes, etc. 

Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., Elmira, 
Ont., Dominion Rubber Coy subsidi- 
ary, isn’t greatly concerned for its 
future either. With a plant set up in 
wartime to make Canada’s first ani- 
line chemicals and Thiokol, the com- 
pany undoubtedly faces a bright fu- 





Will These Be ‘Ghost Plants’? 


Here, for the first time, is published a list of what may be 
Canada’s most vulnerable war plants. At one extreme, one explosives 
plant has already been shut down, but at the other extreme are a 
number of chemical plants which are expected to continue and even 


expand after war needs are met. 


_ CANADA’S LARGEST WAR EXPLOSIVE PLANTS AND “TOWNS”* 


Region 
Quebec ....... 


Operator 


Quebec: ........ DIL 


Product 


- Canadian Car Munitions Ltd. ..... . Filling shells 
(35 Wartime Houses; hostels for 1,000 persons) 

Quebec ........ DIL (Defence Industries Ltd.) .... 
(100 houses; hostels for 1,900) 


. Filling shells 


(284 houses; hostels for 819) 


Ontario eeeeeeee DIL eee ee eee eeeee 


(600 houses; hostels for 3,000) 


Ontario ........ DIL (shut down) .’. 


* ’ 
te Wan viele $0 seeee Explosives | 
i oaaten wie wie eee Filling shells 
‘res ewes eeeeee Explosives 


(400 houses; hostels for 200) 


Ontario .......+ Undisclosed ........ 
SPORE nc ccencwles nicovieecarckotens 
Ontario ........ General Engineering Co. ... 


ra aeinlece coccsses secret” 
sevescooeceoves, Fuung cuses 
Filling fuses 


Quebec ........ St. Maurice Chemicals Ltd. ........ Explosives 


West -seccsonewe DMs A... ccccces 


reese eee eee 


Quebec ......+. Shell Oil Co. ....... 
Quebec ........ Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. .. 
Ontario ........ Welland Chemical Works 


..» Explosives 

Soe phtubes ++eeee Blendey (gasoline) 
eeeeee Chemicals 

Chemicals, Explosives 


eee eeeee 


West .......... Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. Chemicals 


West eeeeeres 


.. Alberta Nitrogen Products ........ Chemicals 
West ,.......++ Imperial Oil Ltd. ... 


-«e+ Blender (gasoline) 


Quebec ........ Nichols Chemical Co. ........+««. Chemicals 
Quebec ...«... Electric Reduction Co. ..........+,. Chemicals 


Quebec ...... 
Ontario .;...... DIL 


Ontario ........ Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd. .. 


pa MNES ha tuae Delia od Robe sp snes sccsson Cnemicals 


eeeeeevae Chemicals 
+eeeee Chemicals 


_ .* Supervised by Crown-owned Allied War Supplies Corp., are 44 plants 
in all, 9 of them filling ammunition or fuses, 35 making chemical ingredients 
and explosives. Listed above are the 21 biggest; the first 16 representing capital 





outlay upward of*$2 millions, the last 5 atound $1 million each. 





i 


ture as participant in new rubber, 
plastics and dyes prosperity to come. 
The anilines, incidentally, are basic 
organic chemicals used now chiefly 
in the synthetic rubber industry; » 
Thiokol from Elmira was the British 
Empire’s first synthetic rubber and 
diversifies Canada’s output as repre- 
sented mainly by butyl afid Buna-S 
from the Government’s Polymer 
plant at Sarnia, Ont. 


New Chance for Fertilizers 


At least one of Canada’s new ex- 
plosives industries—the Government- 
owned ammonium and ammonium 
nitrate plants operated by private 
companies—already has been partial- 
ly converted to civilian production 
and is supplying the U. S. with a sub- 
stitute for Chilean sodium nitrate 
fertilizer. 

Development of this alternative has 
been a widely hailed accomplishment 
of Canadian chemical companies’ re- 
search men but whether or not this 
new industry will remain a peace- 
time manufacture for export de-, 
pends a lot on*the postwar trade and 
tariff situation; depends too on how 
soon U.S. research chemists evolve 


their own process for converting am-~ 


monium ‘nitrate ipto a commercially 
acceptable fertilizer. 

But if conversion problems in 
chemicals proper are not grave there 
are more and broader questions for 
operators of explosives and filling 
plants. 


What Use for Buildings 

Short of the scrap-pile, what can 
we do with our acres of temporary 
plant buildings, light machinery, de- 
mountable houses and dormitory 
blocks so recently superimposed on 
the Canadian chemicals industry by 
the military chemicals, explosive and 
filling program of Allied War Sup- 
plies Corp.? : 

Physically these for the most part 
have been fabricated for a short life 
—the buildings mainly of light fram- 
ing and sheet materia nd by war- 
style accounting will have been writ- 
ten off in something like five years 
from the time they went into pro- 
duction. 

But. the buildings and machiges 
are still standing up well and the 
question arises whether the peace 
and their demolition need necessarily 
and invariably be conjoined. | 

Wreck Filling Plants? 

Character of the superimposed in- 
dustry already has been mentioned— 
big plants and indeed in some cases 
entire new communities where 50,000 
men and women have been making 
chemical components for military ex- 
plosives, mixing up the explosives 
themselves or measuring these into 
projectiles or intricate fuses. 

Represented here is enough accom- 
modation for a score of big industrial 
erniterpries or a hundred small ones. 
What of its real life expectancy and 
functional suitability? ‘ 

Some of the biggest of the indi- 
vidual plants—biggest in flat expanse 
—are the filling enterprises, owned 
by the Government, on ‘Canadian or 


.- 


\ 
& 


United Kingdom aecount, operated 
by private companies, such as De- 
fence Industries Ltd., and General 
Engineering (Canada) Ltd, and 
located mostly in Quebec and On- 
tario. F 


And these are precisely the plants 
for which least hope of continued uti-. 
lization is popularly entertained. In 
some cases the engineers who de- 
signed or contractors who erected 
them are first to suggest condemna- 
tion. After all, they have said in ef- 
fect, how can you possibly use a 
“honeycomb” as aa factory; how 
could a manufacturer stretch his 
heat, his conveying mechanism, etc., 
to operate economically in a plant of 
two or three dozen separate build- 
ings, with connecting passageways 
amounting to a length of several 
miles? There hag been as yet little 
discussion of other possibilities. 


Joint Occupancy Idea 
One of these, joint occupancy, may 
be found worth looking into... the 
idea of a number of light process or 
assembly operations conducted by as 
many ‘tenant firms. In view of like- 
lihood some if not all of the filling 


War Effort Reaches Maturity 


maining 


‘ 


cord of } 


Figures in Millions -of Dollars 


f 


plants will be found to have a re- 
structrual life, however 
brief, this suggestion may be heard 
hefore long by the federal cabinet’s 
War Assets Allocation Committee and 
War Assets Corp. 

Possibly the proposed Industrial 
Development Bank and certain of the 
municipal industrial commissions 
may here find common planning 
ground; possibly our filling plants 
may aid in “incubating” small indus- 
tries after the war—in foods or light 
machine parts fabrication for ex- 
ample—whether’ the properties are 
operated by the Government, by in- 
terested municipalities, by business 
firms ih co-operation or hy some com- 
bination ,of these. 

Toronto Opportunity 

To cite one city’s opportunity, 
there is a sprawling, DIL-operated, 
Government-owned shell filling plant 
about a half-hour’s truck run from 
Toronto’s city hall jand with one of 
the continent’s best highways and 
busiest markets at its door. Another, 
a fuse filling plant operated by Gen- 
eral Engineering (Canada) Limited, 
is only half as far from the city cert- 
tre. 


The first mentioned plant is situ- 


ated seven miles distant from an 
established village but has its own 
Wartime Housing—dormitory blocks, 
family dwellings, utilities services, 
community buildings—which make it 
very nearly self-contained. The other 
plant relies on city and suburban 
housing and services. Neither group 
yet shows appreciable signs of struc- 


tural wear and tear. 

Suggestion may become stronger to 
stretch for at least a year or two into 
the peace the “temporary” life of at 
least some of the nine big filling 
plants and possibly some also of the 
equal or larger number of major 
plants making war explosives. 

Not a Live Question Yet 

Actually, of course, this whole 
question of disposal by Government 
and acquisition by industry of ex- 
plosive and filling plants remains 
academic for 1944, For some months 
at least all of these facilities must be 
maintained in readiness for resump- 
tion of full production should that 
scale be dictated anew by fortunes of 
war. 

That is why the DIL cordite plant 
at Nobel, Ont.—first in the explosive 





and filling program to be shut down 
entirely—is not being stripped of its 
equipment as well as personnel. 


But there are many who, consider- 


ing the relatively greater output of 
senior United Nations, are convinced 
that the next change in Canada’s ex- 
plosive and filling schedule will be 
once more downward; in whose opin- 
ion the merchants of Parry Sound 
will never again see their 2,200 Nobel 
cash customers. 


Housing Is Most Discussed 
Doubting Canadian Industries Ltd. 


could make anything like full use of 
Nobel 
pyrotechnics, construction and land 
clearing, mining and quarrying, ete.— 
Parry Sound merchants are said to be 
not too optimistic about other utiliza- 
tion. 


for peacetime explosives— 


It will be surprising, however, if 


suggestions are not forthcoming to 
keep Parry Sound district’s wartime 
housing and in some way convert it 
into summer resort accommodation; 
surprising too if Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Valleyfield and possibly other of the 
handful of cities on whose flanks or 
in whose midst “powder keg” com- 
munities have been established, fail 
to show any interest in the -demount- 
able dwellings as they gradually fall 
vacant. 


Until policy has been determined 


with regard to disposal of all 18,000 
of 
houses the housing aspect of the ex- 
plosive and filling program may be 
the most discussed. 


Canada’s temporary wartime 


“Ajax” Big Question Mark 
Grandaddy of the temporary, self- 


contained communities in the ex- 
plosive and filling program is “Ajax,” 
Ont., with 600 family dwellings, has- 
tels for 3,000, community buildings, 
streets, sewage disposal and water 
supply facilities complete. This com- 
pares with 400 houses and hostels for 
200 at Nobel-Parry Sound. 


In Quebec it compares with the 


“Nitro” explosive plant's 284 houses 
and hostels for 819 and two filling 
plants, larger of which (DIL) has 100 
houses and hostels for 1,900; 
other (Canadian Car:Munitions Ltd.), 
35 houses and hostels for 1,000. 


the 


Ajax, in addition to being the big- 


gest “powder keg” town is consider- 
ed by some to present greatest pos- 
sibilities for 
Even if the plant buildings were de- 
molished, it is argued, the acreage 
could be developed as a 
summer haven—lying as it does just 


postwar conversion. 


low-cost 


off the wooded Lake Ontario shore. 
Chemicals Absorb Balance? 


Informally, industry executives 
suggest they will show little interest 
in acquiring the temporary explosive 
and filling plants or assuming re- 
sponsibility for continued existence of 
satellite communities serving these. 

But on the other hand, the per- 
manent chemicals industry seems al- 
together likely to bid for some of the 
new plants making chemical com- 
ponents for-explosives, other military 
and war-priority industrial chemicals 
since these, for the most part have 
been built closer to or within estab- 
lished industrial centres, and since 

(Continued on page 21) 





Program Indicates Dominion’s Role Shifting to “Floating Reserve’ 


When the Hon. C. D. Howe rose in 
the House to report on his-fifth year 
as Canada’s munitions chief and to 
present the plans and the bill for his 
sixth year; many observers gought, 
and found, something more signifi- 
cant than a tabulation of facts and 
figures. (For facts. and figures, see 
Page 3.) 

This year’s munitions estimates 
mark the end of an era of feverish 
planning and hectic action, of new 
objectives set before old ones have 
been achieved. In 1944 the Canadian 
arsenal will not be able to relax, but 
it will at least have a chance to get 
its second wind and take its bearings 
for the future. 

Spend More 

Canada this year will spend more 
dollars on munitions than in 1943, 
but not quite as many man-hours, 
What layoffs there will be will be due 
more to the increasing efficiency of 
plants (for the first time they have 
virtually all the equipment they pre- 
viously lacked) and to the end of:the 
construction phase, than to the let- 
up in production. Even with some 
reduction in output, the shift to more 
costly and complex types of aircraft 
and other weapons is going to keep 
the dollar total up to last year’s level. 

But aside from the changes .in the 
character of Canadian production 
there has been a basic alteration ‘in 
Canada’s role in United Nations’ sup- 
ply. When Mr. Howe took on the 
munitions portfolio in 1939, Canada’s 


job was to act as a sort of “floating 
reserve” for Britain’s war industries, 
A year later, Canada was the only 
arsenal free from the threat of Hit- 
ler’s bombers and immediately took 
on a far more advanced industrial 
‘role. Today the wheel has turned 
part way back. We are still the pri- 
mary suppliers of many types of war 
material, but for many other types 
our job has reverted to acting as a 
floating reserve for British factories 
that form the logical supply base for 
the invasion of Europe, 
15% Gun Program 

Thus Canada’s gun program for this 
year will run at about 75% of peak 
capacity. So will our shell program 
and the plants that make explosives 
for the shells. The cordite plants at 
Nobel, shut down but not dismantled, 
ready to resume operations at a mo- 
ment’s notice, are typical of the pres- 
ent position. 

This sort of standby operation in the 
plants where curtailments are being 
effected adds a complicating factor 
to the problem of conversion. 

That 1944 would see some curtail- 
ment has been common knowledge for 
some time. It has been assumed that 
this would provide opportunities for 
beating our swords back into plow- 
shares, for changing back from shell- 
fuses to automatic toasters. 

Little Conversion 

Where a curtailed plant had pre- 
viously been engaged in civilian pro- 
duction, this will undoubtedly be true, 


since by moving a jig or two, the 
switch can be effected without en- 
dangering the plant’s ability to turn 
back to war on a moment’s notice. But 
the war plants and plant extensions 
built by the government were de- 
signed for war werk only, cannot well 
undertake jobs for which they have 
neither the tools nor the experience. 
In short, while there may be quite a 
bit of re-conversion during 1944, 
there cannot be much conversion, un- 
less, of course, the war should end 
unexpectedly soon. 

And that will mean that the most’ 
highly specialized plants, usually the 
ones most difficult to convert, may be 
the last in the lineup for peacetime 
jobs. Developments on the battle- 
fronts may make this problem more 
difficult, or may ease it, but the prob- 
lem will undoubtedly arise. 


Many Go Full Blast 


Meantime, there will be many sec- 
tions of the munitions program that 
will run full blast in 1944. In the gun 
division, emphasis will be more on 
building special types of mounts — 
tank chassis mounts for 25 pounders 
to give this artillery workhorse more 
mobility—truck mountings for the 
Polsten automatic 20 millimeter can- 
non to increase its effectiveness 
against aircraft, and other special 
types of mountings for all types of 
nvilitary and naval guns, 

Production of guns themselves will 
vary considerably. Only a trickle of 
the famous 6-pounder anti-tank guns 


@is expected to be needed this year, 
but production of the automatic Pol- 
sten should be very large. A new 
type of bomb thrower, hurling a 
heavier projectile than former mor- 
tars, will also be produced in quan- 
tity. The new Piat spring-and-rocket 
gun is now in production and is likely 
to be in heavy demand for the hand- 
to-hand engagements that will follow 
the invasion of Europe. 

Versatile Weapon 

The emphasis on in-fighting is also 
apparent in the continuing heavy pro- 
duction ‘of Bren and Sten guns and 
rifles, in the introduction of a new 
9-millimetre pistol, which, like the 
Sten, is capable of using German 
ammunition. Note that most of these 
weapons would be most suitable for 
the people of the occupied territories 
to use against the Nazis. 

The plants occupied in turning out 
gun ammunition and components will 
also be turning out two new types of 
grenade and a new form of anti- 
submarine ammunition. This ammu- 
nition, part of the answer to today's 
more heavily. armed submarine, has 
its counterpart in the naval gun pro-* 
gram, which is still expanding. 

While the explosives industries are 
likely to go up and down with the 
demands from the fighting fronts, the 
chemical industries are expected to 
keep an even keel, with production 
higher than last year, and many new 
types of product, practically 
secret, scheduled for 1944, 
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Guns From The Railroads 


CN and CP Double in War Weapons 


= 


spengsitariye 


_ 


: The big transportation companies, Canadian Pacific Ry, and Can- 

adian National Rys., which have been taking a leading role in the 
‘war production program, are now widening their activities, to turn 
out new types of war weapons, including machines which are still 


on the “secret” list. 


Canadian Pacific is making gun-mounts of various types, and 
- recently has been switching to-production of heavier equipment. This 
company has been making weapons,for Britain, the United States 
and Cawada, and its products include ordnance supplies for the in- 


fantry as well as the Navy. The 


Canadian N@#tional, through its subsidiary, National Railways | 
“Munitions, Ltd., is now working on a new naval device, which still 
is on the secret list. This is in addition to its output of big naval guns, 


field artillery gun carriages and ot 


adian National, in addition to handling various direct Government | 
contracts, has also done much sub-contract work,-including produc- 
tiom of carriages for gun mounts and welding for various other com- 
= panies. Here is a brief report on. the war. work of ‘these two trans- 

‘port giants. ? * , 





National Railways Munitions 
Limited 
Approximately 1,200 big naval 
gups have already been shipped by 


centres within the British Empire, 
and the subsidiary; National Rail-| 
ways Munitions Limited, is turning 


out a specia) type of field artillery | prior to the building and tuoling of 
gun carriage in steady quantity.| this huge munitions plant, the first 
This gun mount is,interchangeable| naval gun was produced in just over 
mm between the 45 inch field gun and|g year, As each gun is completed, 
‘ and. after Government inspection, it 
Munitions’ | !s. tested by firing at the proving 
third prime contract is for the pro-| field, then ‘returned to the plant, 
duction of a naval device and work| dismantled for checking, reassem- 
is considerably advanced. However,| bled and ‘shipped tp wherever re- 


further details cannot be divulged | duired for service. These guns are 
at this time as the part is still on| built to rigid specifications and sub- 
| ject to 


the 5.5 inch ‘howitzer. 


Natianal , Railways 


the secret list. 


Among the subcontracts being | 
handied by National Railways 
Munitions, Ltd. is one for 26,000 
cradles for -20 m. gun mounts. 
The welding départment is turning 
these out on an average of 200 per 
day. ay 

After-proof work is also carried | 
out on naval guns made by, National 
Railways: Munitions Limited and 
those made by several other Cana- 
diam ‘paval gun plants. : 


First Contract Compléted . 

. Three contracts were’ originally | 
-undertaken at the plant of National 
Railways Munitions Limited, Mon- 
treal. The first was for the manu-| 
“tacture of 12-pounder Mark V naval | 
"guns, building the sun fomplete | 
‘with breech mechanism” This con- | 
‘tract hasbeen fully completed. Pro- 
duction of naval guns: of larger | 
calibre, jhe Mark XIX, called for in 


, the second contract is now half com- 


pleted. The other contract is for the 
manufacture of field artillery gun 





CIL’s 1943 Production 
Attuned to War Needs 


Output of Materials Vitally Needed Cuts Into 
Civilian Production — 


Developed 


The first duty of management is to 
secure from the resources under its| 
control the largest Sassibte produc. 
tion of those materials necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war, 
and to co-ordinate policies, practices 
and operations with the aims of gov- 
ernment, states George W. Huggett, 
president and general manager, in 





carriages afid ati average mionthly 
production” of approximately 20 
units is being maintained. National 
Railways Munitions Limited is also 


the Canadian National to numerous | Performing a considerable amount 
of subcontract work for other Cana- 
| ai 


- 
appreciate the limited degree of tol- 
erance permitted in the hard steel 
used in the manufacture of barrel 
and mechanism, it is necessary to 
visualize a human hair halved and 
that half “split again. 


Temperature Control Vital 


To obtain the fine work necessary 
on the various parts of the breech 
block, it is important that the tem- 
perature in the plant be maintained 
as near as possible to 70 degrees. 
Despite the extreme hardness of the | 
special steel used in these processes 
a change of temperature will im- 
mediately affgct the metal so that it 
will then expand or contract and 
exceed the tolerante permitted. 


The other side of the shop is used 
to manufa¢ture field gun carriages 
of a special design. To make the 
1,509 main components that go into 
each ‘gun ‘carriage there are 3,506 
operations requiring 2,102 jigs and 
fixtures, It is noteworthy that the 
total number of parts necessary for 
a completed carriage of this type is 
4,865. 


Highly Intricate Work 


John Roberts, managing director 
of the plant, believes that there is 
not a more difficult job in manu- 
facturing munitions in Canada than 
that of building gun carriages. The 
work is most intricate and requires 
a great amount of skill. In fabri- 
cating the underframe, welders have 
a busy time. The trail and saddle 
are of riveted construction, rein- 
forced with welded gussets. 


The plant, both navy and army 
sides, is at present approaching the 
peak of the staff requiréd to produce 
the stores being manufactured. 
There are now more than 1,300 men 
and women on the payroll, Begin- 
ning with 85 machinists and tool- 
makers borrowed from the Canadian 
National Railways, the majority of 
the persomnel has been trained by 
these mer to become bench hands 
or efficient operators of the 375 ma- 


company has been particular] 


her types of ordnance. The’Can- 






















ian companies. 


From the turning of the first sod, 


stern inspection during 


manufacture. 


392 Operations Needed 
‘To produce one Mark XIX, gun, 
which includes the barrel and the 
breech mechanism of 69: parts, 392 
operations are necessary requiring 
191 jigs and fixtures. .This usually 
requires two weeks’ time as between 


each operation a certain period is 
allowed to elapse to rest the metal 
in order to protect. the hardness of 
the steel, If, each operation -could: 





chines of the'latest types. Practic- 
ally all the supervisory and key 
positions are filled by the men 
loaned from, the Railways’ shops. 


——$—$——_———$—$_ 
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CPR Ality THRs, Navies 
», British; Caadian ‘and American 
sea services all have shared in the 


immediately follow, the production 
time for one of these big guns would } 
be approximately two days. 


The processes of boring, honing 
and rifling the gun barrel are {gst 






carried oyt. The making and) supply, of gum moynts and other 
assembly of the breech mechanism | nayal ordnance ed out ‘in Can- 


follows and is an. exacting task bé- 
cause the parts are machined to de- 
grees of fineness from one tenth of 
a thousand part of an inch to fiye- 
tenths of a thousand. A*strand of 
the human hair measures, two one- 
thousandths of an inch, so that to 


adian Pacific's hugé Calgary work 
centre, under the diregtion of H. B. 
Bowen, chief, of motive power and 
rolling Stock. «: ° See 


Some 3,438 feet aboye sea level 
and 2,600 rail miles from the Atlan- 
tio seaboard, Ogden Shops provides 
an’ outstanding example of the 
switch-over of the entire CPR sys- 
tem from peace to war. Guns made 
there at one of. the approaches to 
the Rocky. Mountains played their 
part on those other celebrated 
approaches—the Atlantic approaches 
to the Old Country—over which sup- 
plies for the fighting fronts had io 
pass. 


It was Ogden Shops’ floor space of 
Many New Products | 235,000 square feet, full overhead 








crane service and geographical 
location which first convinced the 
Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply and its advisers that this was an 
ideal place to turn out naval ord- 
nance, and a request for the use of 
the shops was made late in the fall 


Huggett, must be prepared con- 
stantly to improve its products and 
processes, to develop entirely new 
products and new uses for existing 


el A 


products, and to recognize when new 
inventions or changed conditions 
render obsolete existing investment. 
To achieye this result research is of 
primary importance. ¢ 


Ganadian Industries Ltd. annual re-| “Adequate facilities for experi- 
port. mentation must be provided and 

Referring to the company's opera- | many failures after years of promis- 
tions, Mr. Huggett points out that|ing work are to be expected. Fur- 
since the early war years, when addi-|}thermore, from initial laboratory | 
tional manpower and raw materials | success to pilot plant design, and | 








of 1940. To make way for the navy 
work the shops had first to be 
cleared of the major locomotive and 
mechanical repairs it normally 
handled for the CPR from British 
Columbia, Alberta and’ part of 
Saskatchewan, with this repair 
schedule of vital importance in it- 


a a ne ee 


quirements, valuable work has been 





were still available, the problem has | eventually to full scale economical 
been one of adjusting prodyction to | manufacture, is a long and expensive 
meet variations in demand. Total | road.’ 
output, which consists mostly of com- Information Exchanged 5 
mercial products, was much smaller : 

than that of Defence Industries Ltd.,| Reference is made to benefits de- | 
the subsidiary formed in 1939 to un- | "ved by the company from the con- | 
dertake large-scale munitions pro- stant exchange of information with 
auction in Government-owned Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
plants. England, and E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours and Co., U.S.A. 
New Products Developed “The full exchange of technical 





done having regard to the utilization 
of domestic materials or the fulfill- 
ment Of specific needs.” 


Employee Relations 


Employment in both Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. and Defence Industries 
Ltd. probably reached the wartime 
peak in 1943, In the parent company 
employment declined from a high 
point of 7,200 in March to 6,400 in 
December, compared with approxi- 


“There have been marked changes | information and free licensing of | Mately 7,000 employees at the end 
in the output of many of the coun-| processes under agreements of long | f 1942. The employment record of 


try’s products,” states Mr. Huggett. | standing Have contributed substan- 
“The degree of essentiality is a de- tially to the advance of the chemical 
termining factor in the volume of | industry in Canada, a matter of great 
production, and the expansion in the | importance at any time but one of 
output of vitally needed materials | inestimable value during the present 
has been accompanied by curtailed | war, Many of the recent major de- 
sales for normal purposes. velopments in the chemical industry 

“Deliveries to Defence Industries | are serving other manufacturing in- | 
IAd. and to the Department of Muni-/| dustries and are not seen directly 
tions and Supply, which are largely | by the public. Occasionally, how- 
direct war materials and included in| ever, there is a new product of gen- 





1943 the entire production of the! eral interest such as nylon. Although 


nylon plant, constituted 15% of total | developed for its peacetime possi- | 


compeny sales as\compared with 7% bilities, nylon is at present essential | 


Defence Industries Lid. showed a 
peak of 32,300 in March of 1943 and 
a subsequent decline to 26,400 by the 
year-end. 


Maximum effectiveness of person- 
nel was promoted by such factors as 
the continued maintenance of mutu- 
ally satisfactory relations between 
the tompany and its employees; a 
highly successful safety record with 
a consequent reduction in man- 
hours lost because of accidents; and 
the further development of training 
programs for supervisors and fore- 





in 1942. New or altered products | for the production of an important | 
were developed in order to meet| new material urgently required for 
wartime needs. Despite the construc- | war purposes. The company was ina 
tion of additional plant facilities | position to begin construction of a 


men, 
Twelve Works Councils 


During the year, the annual elec- 


some supplies of basic chemicals had | 
to be diverted from regular custom- | 
ers. e 2 | 
Used More Chemicals 

“The broad change which has 
taken place over a wide industrial 
front also had a profound effect dur- 
ing 1943 on chemical requirements. 
One of the most outstanding develop- | 
ments was the increased consump- 
tion of ‘chemical products by the| 
metal industries. Wartime conditions 
have also brought about a greatly 
expanded demand’ for fertilizers, as 
well as.increased consumption of 
chemical ingredients by the food 


plant to manufacture nylon yarn in tion of works council representatives 
Canada in June, 1941, This is merely | took place with about 88% of eligible 
one example from a long list of prod- | employees casting a vote. There were 
ucts and processes which have aided | 12 works councils in office at the 
the expansion of the chemical in-| year-end and the report states that 


dustry in Canada by reason of the 
exchange of information between 
this company and its, associates over 
a period of many years. » 

“A number of the processes thus 
available to the company were orig- 
inally developed for large scale 
manufacture involving investment 
and output in excess of Canadian re- 
quirements, The modification of such 
processes and the design of units of 


processing industries, Sales of many | economical size have been under- 
of the remaining commercial prod- | taken by the company’s rescarete| 
ucts, which constitute a large portion | chemists and specialized engineers. 
of total production, declined during | In the field of fundamental and ap- 


the year.” 
The chemical industry, states Mr. 


plied research on problems of par- 
ticular importance to Canadian re- 


“the two-way contact between man- 
agement and employees, fostered by 
the works council form of employee 
representation, has continued to pro- 
vide a sound basis for the mainten- 
ance of a harmonious relationship 
between the company and its em- 
ployees.” 


During “the year, the company’s 
employees worked a greater number 
of mar*hours and suffered fewer 
injuries than in any of the three 
preceding years.*The annual accident 
frequency rate for all operations was 
the lowest recorded since accident 
prevention activities were placed on 
a centrally organized basis in 1928. 


¥ 


self to war freight and passenger 
movements, 


1,825 Workers Used ‘ 


Starting with a nucleus of 300 | 


Canadian Pacific mechanics and 
helpers Ogden Shops had to build 
up a skilled staff, which went at 
times to 1,825 workers; specially 
trained as machine operators, fitters 
and inspectors. Most of this staff: 
had to be trainedgrom unskilled help } 
to the point where the men could 
work to the very close, accurate tol- 
erances demanded in naval ord- 
nance. An example of the type of 
work required was on the 12-pound- 
er gun barrels for which 13 machin- 
ing operations were required to fully 
finish barrels from forgings, with 
the operation for rifling the barrel 
bore bringing out a radical change 
and improvement over pre-war 
methods used in Great Britain. 


The first program concluded was 
the production of these 12-pounders 
—HA/LA gun mounts and quick fir- 
ing guns of three-inch calibre—with 
1,060 mounts and 1,000 guns, com- 
plete with sparés, being turned out. 

Since ther? Ogden Shops*has made, 
and still is making, sights for four- 
inch Mark XXIII gun mounts, breech 
housings and mechanism for three- 
inch 50 calibre United States naval 
funs and six-pounder gun barrels, 
Bofors 40 m.m. anti-aircraft gun 
mounts for the British Navy and 
four-inch Mark III** gun mounts. 


Finished requirements of all com- 
ponents have to be interchangeable 
and this applies particularly to the 
spare part requirements which go 
with each unit. 


Aid to Other Producers 


In addition to its regular contracts 
this Canadian Pacific Shop has made 
available to other cofnpanies en- 
gaged in similar work many jigs, 
fixtures and gauges developed in 
ordnance manufacture. 

Rearfanging the repair schedule 
for Westerm Lines to allow Ogden 
Shops to concentrate on naval ord- 
nance after it had cleared up re- 
pairs outstanding at the time cf 
taking the contract was a big job. 
Heavy repairs now go to Winnipeg 
and in some cases as far as Angus 
Shops in Montreal and light repairs 
to smaller local repair shops. As most 
power in this terrftory is oil-burn- 
ing equipment locomotives have to 
be handled 1,700 miles “dead” to the 
shops. 

No time was wasted, for, while 
Ogden Shops was cleaning up its 
own outstanding locomotive and car 
repairs, Canadian Pacific engineers 
were active in securing machinery 
and materials and doing the tooling 
needed “for an ordnance contract. 
They did their work so well that 
when the last locomotive to be re- 
paired at Ogden Shops was turned 
out late in July of 1941 manufacture 
of some components for the first gun 
contract already. was under. way. 


Forgings From Two Sources 


No major forgings, or stéel or 
bronze castings are manufactured in 
the plant but in other respects it ‘s 
entirely self-reliant with subcon- 
tract’ work not advisable due to 
location. 


required on the ordnance contracts 
handled at Ogden Shops is the story 
of the manufacture of 12-pounder 
gun barrels. W. D. Dickie, supervis- 
or machinery, munitions depart- 


ment, has reported on this phase of 


the work that— 


. “Forgings were secured from two | 


sources, some from Great Britain 
and the major portion in Canada. 

“These were delivered to our 
shops in a rough-machined heat- 
treated condition with a 2% in. 
rough bore which is necessarily 
made to” ensure proper, uniformly 
heat-treated stéel, 

“To fully finish barrels from these 
forgings, it was necessary’ to com- 
plete 13 machining operations, The 


boring and turning operations are | 
alternated to prevent possible warp- | 


ing of the barrels during machining 
and to remove any set which the 
barrels may have taken during any 
of #4hese operations.” 


'Abasand. Oil 
‘Probe Asked 


From Our Own Correspondent 


EDMONTON. — Charges that de- | 


velopment of Abasand oil properties 


in the McMurray area fs being |: 
sabotaged, were made by Hon, W. A. | 


Fallow, Alberta's Minister of Public 


Works, in the legislature. A resolu- | 


tion was passed, calling for the estab- 
Ishment of a royal commission to 
investigate activities in the McMur- 
ray oil sand region, 

Mr. Fallow said: 


“War requirements for petroleum 
are so urgent the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent $1.7 millions in the 
past 18 months to investigate the 


possibilities of extracting oil from | 
the sand, and so far as the actual | 


investigation is concerned, all they 
have to show is a hole in the 
ground,” he said. 


The Dominion Government an- 
nounced $200,000 had been set aside 
to investigate possibilities of oil sand 
development. 

The minister stated as far as he 
knew no report of a survey party’s 
findings had ever been made public. 

“Instead, the Dominion Govern- 
ment appropriated another $500,000 
to investigate the possibilities of 
producing oil from the sands. The 
next move was to take possession of 


the property being operated by the 


Abasand Oil Co.” 


The Alberta legislature voted an | 


appropriation of $250,000 for a pilot 
plant to assist the Alberta research 
council in testing the commercial 
possibilities of McMurray oil sands. 









A fair sample of the kind of work | 








His 


, » tenance on paper machine. 


SOLUTION: B-A Industrial 
Engineers made a detailed in- 
spection of all bearing sur- 
faces. They prepared a chart 
showing diagramatically all 
bearings which needed to be 


re-conditioned or replaced. 


They, then, supplied a layout 
of an improved lubrication 
system using new applicators 
and assisted the mechanical 
department during its instal- 
lation. British Dryer Bearing 
Oil 77 was recommended for 
dryer and calendar stack bear- 
ings and B-A Duralube 6350 


‘* 


. Pioneers of 
High Speed 
Steel Broaches 
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B-A Industrial Engineer study 





Cost of lubrication paramount. : 
not cost of lubricants 


PROBLEM: To find the cause of excessive 
power consumption and high cost of main- _/ 


B-A’s LINE OF INDUSTRIAL |. 
LUBRICANTS INCLUDES: 


B-A STURBOLENES — in a wide range 
of viscosities; durable, non-foaming 
oils specially treated to give oxida- 
° tion stability ia enclosed system 
drives, turbines and high spee 
reduction gears; 


B-A DURALUBES — superior greases: 


6350: best general lubricating 
grease; 15% greater lubricating 


for table roll bearings. Both 
were adopted. 


RESULT: Maintenance Costs 
reduced 63%, Power con- 
sumption reduced 15%. Con- 
clusive proof that the cost! of 
lubrication cannot be judged 
solely by the price of lubricants. 


Complete details of this and 
many other case histories are 
on file in our office. 


value; water resistant yet 65 
higher melting point than cup 
rease, 


& 

5230: gear dressing, appliczble 
without heating at normal tem- 
peratures; an exceptionally 
adhesive fluid lubricant. 


BRITISH DRYER BEARING OlLS—in all 
—— grades; resistant to carboni- 

sludging and corrosion; the 
body is there at operating tempera- 
ture; for dryer bearings ac 
roll bearings, jordans and filters. 
B-A ELECTRIC GENERATOR AND MOTOR 

LUBRICANTS — 

Oliss in normal locations s ¢ 3 

B-A Dynolenes 

in cold locations : ; 3: 
B-A Britamlubes:; 


It will pay you to have a 
Grease: B-A Hymelpo Nos: 2 of 1; 


your equipment, help with your 
lubrication problems, 








KEEP PRODUCTION UP 





Today Canada's fever pitch war effort cannot afford loss of 
time —. those minutes and quarter hours that add up alarmingly. 
It-cannot afford less than perfection in the tools of war — and 
jn all the many things designed to. save the lives of our own 
fighting men. - ° 


That's where COLONIAL Tools come in. They're top quality 
in every respect. That's wh they assure you fewer tool changes, 
less scrap, fewer rejections and better finish, as well as faster 
cutting time. They keep your costs down—and efficiency up. In 
short, the shop with COLONIAL equipment is a better shop. 


Speeding Victory 


At present our complete production of special tools, broaches, - 
shaper cutters, hobs and milling cutters is going to plants 
engaged in making war material. It's a vital job, and we're 
proud to be part of it. But we are also looking forward to the 
day when we can play just as big a role in Canada's peacetime 
life. Our engineers are at your service to help plan your post- 
war production. Please feel free te call on them at any time. 


Toronto Office — 34 King’St. E. 


OLONIAL 
FOOL 






COMPANY LTD. 
Windsor, Out. 
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Canada Now a Major Arsenal 


One of Chief Suppliers of Guns, Small Arms and Ammunition 


Canadian production of guns, 
small arms and ammunition is a 
major achievement of World War 
IL Judged by today’s standards, 
our armed forces of 1914-18 went 
overseas almost empty-handed. Be- 
tween the wars, wild game in limit- 
ed amounts whs the Canadian’s only 
target, Yet, since 1939, Canada has 
become one of the chief arsenals of 
the United Nations. In the face of 
necessity and with the co-operation 
of management and workers form- 
erly engaged in the production of 
labor-saving equipment for peace- 
time homes and industries, four 
new, vital, closely-related lines of 
production have been developed. 



















& e ms 
Guns 


Canada started from scratch in 
1939 when she went into production 
of heavy ordnance. In World War I 
no artillery was made in Canada. 
During World War II more than 12 
types of field, naval, anti-aircraft, 
tank and anti-tank guns and 16 
types of carriages and mountings 
vhave been produced from time to 
time. Current production is in the [ 4 
neighborhood of 1,200 units a week, 
about a thousand guns and barrels 
and 200 mountings. By the end of 
1943 about 100,000 guns and mount- 
ings had been turned out. | 

Special difficulties were in the 
way of creation of this new indus- 
try. Highly skilled labor, strategic 
metals, special tools had to be found. 
Training programs were instituted, 
substitutions made, and the machine 
tools acquired. Just as these ex- 
pedients were clearing the situation, 
Dunkirk revised production sched- 
ules, and intensified the competi- 
tion for skills and metals. The 
emergency was met; the record 
speaks for itself. Stocks of some 
basic types of heavy ordnance were 
by last year adequate to permit re- 
duction of production to war wast- 
age requirements, and use of plant 
facilities and labor in the production 
of new types of weapons. 


Many Types 

At present Canada is producing 
two types of anti-aircraft gun, both 
eat replacement rates: the 3.7-inch 
and the 40 millimeter Befors, with 
. mountings, equipment and predic- . 
tor. These guns contain as many 
as 1,800 parts, excluding nuts, bolts 
and rivets. Barrels for a third type 
of heavy A-A gun are also being 
made. In addition, the made-in- 

























































































against aircraft. 



































More than 100,000 guns, a million small-arms, 60 
million filled rounds of heavy ammunition, 3 billion 
rounds of small arms ammunition have been made in 
Canada since the beginning of the war.* This country 
had no large munitions industry when the war started; 
yet she is now turning out units of such precision and 
eomplexity that they rank with the best in the world. 
In the fighting to come, as in the battles that are past, 
Canadian guns, small arms and ammunition, will play 
an important part. | 
























































































































































a Canadian Pacific Railway 


Canada Polsten automatic 20-milli- 
meter cannon is used effectively 


Among other heavy guns turned 
out in this country are two types of 


Gt means 


WIRES and CABLES 
RADIO EQUIPMENT for AIR and GROUND. 


’ ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


FIRE ALARM 


A couple of deadly looking naval guns, firmly bolted down and barrels looking skyward, in 
Guns like these help make the Royal 


war plant. 
‘ Navy the hard-hitting force it is. 


tank guh and two anti-tank guns, 
including the six-pounder. There 
are three types of naval guns, chief- 
ly 4-in. pom-poms and the 40 milli- 
meter Vickers. Field guns of sev- 
eral types, including the formerly 
secret 5.5 and the 25-pounder, come 
from Canada. Mountings, trailers 
and carriages, and the complicated 
prediction and sighting equipment 
are all made here. 

~- s * * 

Small Arms 


The one million units of» small 
arms Canada had turned out by the 
end of 1943 were a far cry as to 
diversity and complication, from the 
one type of rifle produced in World 
War I, At.the rate of 13,000 units a 






anadian 


week, Canada is producing 2-inch 
and 3-inch trench mortars, .30 
Browning machine guns, Sten car- 
bines, 2-inch bomb throwers, num- 
ber 4 army rifles, 4-inch smoke dis- 
chargers, .22 training rifles, 9mm. 
Browning pistols, signal pistols, and 
the now famous Piat spring-and- 
rocket gun. In the eight major 
plants which, with their  sub- 
contra@tors, are producing these and 
other types of small arms, are em- 
ployed 25,000 workers, over half of 
them women. Here, too, shortages 
of ‘skilled workers, especially tool- 
makers and machine-tool set-up 
men, have imposed limitations on 
production, By now, training and 
experience of the last five years are 
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beginning to tell, and more highly 
skilled labor is available. Short- 
ages of seamless tubing, alloy steel, | 
and forgings, are also being over- 
come with the aid of redesign and 
substitution. 
These measures have sometimes 
saved money as well, aggregating 
over $6 millions. Use of iron cast- 
ings, instead of nickel steel forgings, 
in the production of “nuts” for 2- 
inch bomb throwers by the Cana- 
dian Elevator Equipment Co., cut 
unit costs by $2.05, for example. 
This is only one of hundreds of ex- 
amples of savings made by Cana- 
dian manufacturers of small arms. 
* * a * 
Heavy Ammunition 

During the last war, Canada made | 
shell casings, and sent them over- 
‘seas to be filled. By Dec. 31, 1943, 


about 60 million complete, filled | 
rounds of heavy ammunition. Over | 
50,000 persons working in as many 
as 300 plants have co-operated to 
achieve a production rate of 525,000 | 
rounds a week. Chief components 
of heavy ammunition are cartridges, 
‘shells and fuses, Canada makes 23 
types of shell, 14 types of fuse, 17 
types of cartridge case, 2 gaines 
and 6 primers. 

As diversified as the guns for 
which they are designed, shells 
made in Canada include the 3.7-in. 
anti-airgraft shell, 40 millimeter | 
quick-firing, 25-pound, 4.5-in. how- | 
iizer, 4-in. naval, 75-in. armour | 
piercing, and 2-in. naval shell. In| 
addition there are 500 pound aerial 
bombs, practice bombs, , depth 
charges of two types, anti-tank 
mines, ,rifle grenades and pyro- 
technics of 70 basic kinds. New) 








emphasis is on grenades of new de- | 
sign, and new 
ammunition, 
" * om 
Small Arms Ammunition 
In one shift, these days, Canada | 
produces more small arms ammuni- | 
tion than she did in two months be- | 
fore the war. Rate of production Is | 
about 25 million rounds a week, | 
valued at approximately $1.5 mil- | 
lions. By the end of 1943, output of | 
small arms in Canada totalled about | 
8 billion rounds. 
Before the war production was | 
confined to 500 “workers in one! 
plant. Now there are 30,000. work- | 
ers, about half of them women, mak- | 
ing small arms ammunition in two! 
government arsenals and many 
privately-owned factories. Twenty- | 
four types of ball flame tracer, in- | 


B.C. Legislates 





On Oil Drilling ? 


Royalty on Oil to Crown | 


To Be 12144% of Gross | 


Production 
From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—British Columbia 










































coal and oil resources, especially in 
northern sections of the province, 
may be developed, and legislation 
has been passed during the present 
session of the House to place these re- 
sources under a new form of control. 


natural gas bill, all permits for oper- 
ation are for a period of one year, 
renewable annually, leases are set 
for 20 years. 

The maximum area for a location 
under peymit is established at 256,- 
000 acres in rectangular form. A 
location under license or lease must 
not exceed two square miles. Royal- 
ties on oil are fixed at 124%% on the 
gross amount of production. 

Every licensee must commence 
drilling within six months. 

The new coal legislation provides 
for leasing coal lands for production 
in excess of 10,000 tons annually, and 
for licensing production of less than 
that tonnage. 

A location shall not be more than 
a square mile in extent. Planned 
operations are required, and if su¢eh 
a plan is not adhered to the mine 
may be closed. p 

Royalties are fixed at 25 cents per 
ton. Licensees must pay rental of 
50 cents an acre. This may be rebated 
if sufficient development work has 
been done in accordance with regu- 
lations. Lease rentals are to be at 
the rate of one dollar per acre. 


Barker’s Bread 
Profits Rise 


soon forthcoming, wilt show 1943 
operatidns materially improved over 
the previous year after absorbing 
the increased income and excess. 
profits taxes, official sources state. 
Indications are that the net profit 
available for dividends on the pre- 
ference stock of $50 par value, 
carrying a cumulative annual divi- 
dend rate of $2.50 per share, was 
nearly double the dividend require- 
ment on this issue, compared with 
$2.92 a share for 1942. 

During the year a dividend of 
$2.50 per share was paid on the 
preferred stock, which is in arrears 
of dividend $5 per share, and allow- 
ing for a year’s dividend on the 
senior issue there was a balance 
earned on the common. 

The improved operating results 
for the year will be reflected in the 
company’s financial position, with 
net working capital closely approxi- 
mating that at the end of 1942, 
despite a very substantial reduction 


in mortgage debt. ie 


York Knitting Mills have given 
notice that on Aug. 1, 1944, all the 
outstanding 4-44%2% first mortgage 
bonds series “A” will be redeemed 
at 101 on bond maturing in 1945 and 
at 102.0on bonds maturing in 1952. 

Payment will be made at the prin- 
cipal office of the Bank of Toronto 
in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Hamilton or Montreal, or at the 
principal: office of the agents of tlfis 
bank in Saint John and Halifax. 

Bonds outstanding as at Aug, 1, 
1943, totalled $700,000. 


Under the new petroleum and | 


Annual report of Barket’s Bread, 


cendiary and armor-piercing: am- 
munition of 7 calibres come from 
Canadian plants, 

Since 1942 we have made our own 
components, Even the necessary 
machine tools are now in part sup; 





‘| plied from within our borders. Pro- 


duction of small arms ammunition 
1s a complex business; for example, 
it takes. 116 operations to make a: 
flame tracer cartridge. Care and 
precision in manufacture are 
essential. 

Production goals for small arms 
ammunition in general are natur- 
ally secret. It has been revealed, 
however, that with the exception 
of some items such as the .303-in 
incendiary, the 9-millimeter para- 
bellum and all 20-mm types, pro- 
duction of basic types is now re- 
duced to war wastage levels. “War 
wastage” is itself an inexact term, 
depending on the‘magnitude and in- 
tensity of war operations. Stock- 
piles of the reduced types are now 
considered adequate to meet fore- 


| seeable drains. 


* © *® 
Tie-up in Industry 
Integration of plans of all four | 


of World War II, she had turned out |» -anches of gun-and ammunition- 


making is essential to the success 
of the task of arming Canada’s oe | 
diers, sailors and airmen. This is car- 
ried out through the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, which is 
charged with translating the needs 
of the armed forces into orders for 
finished material. The Ammunition 
and Guns Production Branch and 
the Arsenals and Small Arms Am- 
munition Branch are the ‘channels 
through which the orders pass from 
Canaglian, British and other United 
Nation forces. The completed muni- 
tions are shipped to more than 50 
destinations. 

The picture of Canadian gun and 
ammunition production cannot’ be 
compared with past performance, 
because there was no past perform- 
ance. It cannot be compared: with 
that of apy other country, because 








| problems and opportunities faced by 


Canada were unique. But the stead- 
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VAR PAINT. 
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War paint it is in truth — the 
! paint that protects vessels of 
X the Navy and Mercantile 
Marine against the assaults 
of tempest-driven sea, against 
arctic cold and tropic heat. 
International, a world-wide 
organization, is proud to play 
@ leading part in developing 
and supplying the paints es- 
sential to the safety of ‘Canca- 
dians and the victory of 
freedom. 


D.N.D. Naval Service Phote. 


Pa 


International Paints (Canada) Limited 
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anti-submarine | jy. increasing production, the con-| creation of vast new industries out; tories have done no mean job in 


tinual outstripping of the most! of virtually nothing, testify that| turning out equipment with which 


optimistic production, 
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goals, the Canada’s arms and munitions fac- | Canada can 
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HIS’ is a war of movement, of lightning feints, of 


transportation, In the air, on the land and under the sea, it’s 


a titanic race to get there first with the most men. 


That is where the inspired leadership and vision of Bendix 


engineers are making historic records. For on every battlefront, . 


wherever the Allies are shattering dictators’ dreams of conquest, 


there you'll find Bendix precision instruments performing 


gallantly ... in the tradition for which Bendix has been famous 
for a quarter century! 


How important these ingenious Bendix products, proved so 


vital to Victory, will be in our post-war peace world conjures 


. . ’ . J . 
up. new vistas of ease, efficiency and economy for civilian 


transportation improvements, - 


_Let us not, however, let down for a second, here-in Canada in 
our all-out determination to do our ufmost today to pave the 
way to Peace. That’s our first and foremost duty. And its 
quick consummation will herald the dawn of a better world 
tomorrow! 


. 


BENDIX -ECLIPSE of CANADA, LTD. 


Bendix Aviation Corporation, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


STROMBERG AND ZENITH .CARBURETORS, BENDIX B-K VACUUM POWER BRAKES, 
BENDIX BRAKES, BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES, BENDIX-WEISS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS, BENDIX CLEANER, AND BENDIX STARTER DRIVES. 
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New Steels Cut Postwar Costs 


Cheaper Cars, Engines, 


Only « fragmentary story can yet 
be told of the many advances made} 
by the’ steel makers and steel crafts- 
men of Canada during this war, for 
many a new departure is still 
shrouded in veils of strategic 
secrecy. A glimpse of a few, how- 
ever, gives some idea of what the 
effect of the total will be. . 

They accompany the great expan- 
sion that has taken place in Canada’s 
steel industry during the war, an ex- 
pansion that has doubled the output 
of steel and seen the ferroalloy in- 
dustry, making use of the nation’s 
immense hydyro-electric power re- 
sources, send its roots farther into 
the Canadian economy and increase 
production by 143%. 

All this is of great significance for 
the postwar consumer. 

New Alloying Methods 

There are new ways of alloying 
steel, for instance, which make the 
expensive alloying metals go farther. 

One effect of this will be cheaper 
manufacture of automobiles, trac- 
tors, diesel engines. ' 

There are new ways of welding. 

This will mean cheaper construc- 
tion of bridges, buildings. 

There are new alloys that will in- 
crease the efficiency of radio tubes, 
“make television available for every 
home. 


Mean Cheaper Products 


There are new methods of casting 
the steels, new methods of harden- 
ing ‘them, new methods of brazing 
them, and all these new methods 
will make for cheaper, better peace- 
time products. 

Principal lesson taught by the 
war was how to make alloying ma- 
terials, such as nickel, chromium, 
vanadium, go farther in the manu-| 
facture of special steels. 

Before the war, these special steels 
(the automobile manufacturers are 
the largest peacetime users) 
possessed, as a rule, a high propor- 
tion of one alloying element. The 
crankshaft of an automobile, for ex- 
ample, generally. contained from 


oe Sor - thought impossible to weld can now 
| g 1 Ww an 4 
Net Enough Te Go Round. |be welded. Hardnesses that were 


Special steels are needed for this once uncontrollable tan now be 
war in tremendous quantity. It was) controlled within such precise limits 
soon realized that even with greatly 
increased production of nickel, there! equivalent to that of the metal 
wouldn't be enough of it t6 80) weided. 
around if high-ratid alloying were! ‘There will consequently be less 
continued. Some other method of) chatter from the rivet gun in the 
manufacture had to be found. The! peace that follows this=war. Thé 
discovery that resulted from this! emp'oyment of welding instead of 


servation of power, there be less 
rivetting, more welding. New weld- 
ing techniques have been developed 
as a result. Steels it was once 


Today's steels have to be. blended and “cooked” as carefully as - 
tions: Here the'temperature of a new batch of tough alloy stee 


that the hardness of the weld is|* 


Result of New Methods 


harmacist's prescrip- 
f being measured. 


is entployed in andj New cutting tocls, such as 
bridges. cemented carbides, which make pos- 
These structures will be safe, fur-| sible the use’of exceptionally high 
thermore, because another new de-| cutting speeds off machine tools, 
velopment? X-ray inspection, , can| particularly in milling operations. 
| now be used-to detect flaws so that} Powder metallurgy, by means of 
welds at points’ of stress can be| which metallic powders are pressed 
made. perfect. to form hardenable steel parts that 
‘A téw of the Gther methods de-| once could be made only with the 
veloped or perfected by the war| use of much more laborious 
| include: methods. 
Centrifugal or “spun” casting, by| New hardening methods, includ- 
means of which tubular steel cast-|ing induction hardening, which, 
ings are made by the employment| using electricity, can be employed 
of centrifugal force. Such castings| fo give hardness only to sections or 


buildings 


need not only is helping us to win | 
the war but will. have treriendous 
effect in time of peace. 

The use in small’ amounts of a 
large number of alloying materials, 
it was found, would make a steel as 
satisfactory as that made with the 
large amount of one alloy. When 
small amounts of a large number 2f 
alloys were used, it was found, the | 
qualities of these elements multi- | 
plied. Result—a suitable steel at’ 
lower cost. 

Less Nickel Now 


Instead of 3% % or more of nickel, | 


the crankshaft of the future will |, 


likely contain only three quarters 
of one per cent nickel, It will con- 


rivetting ‘will mean cheaper con-| are denser, practically non-porous,| surfaces which it is required we 


| struction costs where structural steel! require little, if any; machining. 


hardened. 


Company Reports. 


Canada 


Years Ended Dec. 31; 
Earned preferred* .., 
Earned preferredt ... 

Paid tere 
Earned common? deere 
Earned jcommont sees 

Paid pebsedos 
Von capital 

*Not including 
ot net profit. : 

tIncluding refundable EPT as part of 
net profit 


Iron 


1943 
$8.67 
8.68 

~ 6,00 
6.53 9.52 
6.51 10,72 

nil nil 
1,675,°98 1 640."24 
refundable EPT as part 


$0.98 


10.40 
6.00 


(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 


Although operating earnings of | 


; wages and cost of living bonus, holi- 
| days with pay, while ceiling prices 
| were maintained on the company’s 
products. Depreciation on plant and 
machinery for the year amounted to 
$199,932 ‘ ($361,795), the president 
States, the War Contracts Deprecia- 
| tion Board having permitted the 
company to write off certain exten- 
sions to plant and equipment over a 
| two-year period. These special write- 
offs, he states, have now been con- 
| cluded, so that the depreciation for 


tain also about three quarters of one | Canada Iron Foundries showed a 1944 will revert to normal unless 
per cent chrome, and about half of | substantial dtop to $565,975 ($915,-| something unforeseen happens. 


one per cent molybdenum, - Per- 
haps a trace of boron, as well. 

This means that steel for the | 
crankshaft will be cheaper, and be- 
cause the story of other alloy steels 
is mych the same, other automobile 
steels will be affected in the ‘same 
manner. Most will cost less. 

Better Welding Technique 

War also demanded that great 
fleets of ships be built in a hurry, 
that for the sake of speed and con- 


TOOLS 
DIES 


JIGS and SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


Let Us Quote On Your 
Next Machine Shop Job! 


“Workmanship Unexcelled” 


Windsor Tool & Die 


864) in 1943, or approximately 38%, 
net profits, after allowing for the 
cushioning effect of excess profits 


taxes working in reverse, dropped 
only to $337,200 ($384,805) resulting 
in a drop of less than 134% in net 
earnings on the preferred. President 
W. J. Langston states that total sales 
during the period amounted to ap- 
proximately $9 millions, the same-as 
for 1942, and that the reduction ‘in 
profits is due mainly to a steady in- 
crease in the cost of raw materials, 


SJ aE 
| We 


Specialize 
in 


DIES 
DIE CASTING 
PLASTIC DIES 
PERMANENT 
MOULDS 


LIMITED 


WINDSOR 


ONTARIO 


| Although there has been a reduc- 
tion in the demand from the Depart- 
ment of Munitions & Supply, Mr. 
Langston says, occasioned by altera- 
tions in design and readjustment.of 
the munitions program, the demand 
for railroad supplies and pulp and 
paper mill machinery has to some 
extent compensated for Ahe reduc- 
tion, and it is expected that the 1944 
velume will be maintained near the 
1943 level. 


Gurney Foundry 
1942 
$0.63 


Years Ended Dec. 31;° 1943 
Earned per share pfd. 

nil nil 
582,727 


P . 

Working capital > 585,682 
(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed), 
Gurney Foundry Co. feports con- 

solidated net profit for 1943 of $3,- 

345 ($34,004), after providing for 

income taxes and all, charges includ- 

ing bond interest at the full rate of 

542%. During the year, the company 

| further reduced its funded debt by 

| purchasing $32,100 of its bonds, leav- 
ing $715,500 outstanding at the year 
end. . Working capital position was 
maintained. 

Most difficult problem in 1943 was 
| a steady rise in manufacturing costs 
| against price ceilings on products. 

Higher costs were caused by higher 

prices for imported materials, an in- 

crease in the cost-of-living bonus 
and a difficult manpower situation, 
states President E, H. Gurney, who 
believes the resulting reduction in 
het profit may be considered as the 
| company’s contribution toward pre- 
| vention of inflation. 


— te 


Great Britain: & Can. 


9 mos, 
to 
1943 
} ‘ Dec. 31 
| Earn. per share preéf.* 
| Paid ee 
| Earned common’ .... , 40.44 d0.4 
| Total net assets ...... $6,849,730 $6,910,922 
| Gtd. liabilities 3,226,500 3,294,000 
3,623,230 3,616,922 
| ‘Refundable EPT, not included above, 
| amountec to §7,085 for the period ended 
| Deé, 31 and $7,000 for the year ended 
Mar, 31, 1943 
Great Britain & Canada Invest- 
ment Corp. has changed the date of 
| the end of the financial year from 
March 31: to Dec, 31, as a matter of 
convenience for tax purposes. Ac- 
cordingly a report has been issued 
covering the nine menth’s period 
ended Dec. 31, 1943. Net pfofit for the 
pericd was $35,018, after taxcs of 
$27,440, of which $7,085 is refundable. 
This compares with net profits for 


Shareholders’ equity . 


535. There are now 37,620 .sharés of 
$5.00 preferred shares presently out- 
standing. As a result of concellation 
of free stock warrants attached to the 
debentures and preferred shares, 
common shares held in treasury now 
number 30,115. 


Silbak Premier 

Years Ended Dee. 31; 1943 1942 

Earned per share ,..« $0.08 $0.11 

Wonca senpiaes oie $1 110.834 $1 1ease 
Wi , were , s' , e 

Ore peserees, 118,706 '149.269 


Average recovery .. le 

(Previous year’s figures bracketed). 

Due to the severe shortage of labor, 
Silbak Premier Mines in 1943 has not 
been able to break sufficient ore to 
feed the’ mill and exploration and 
development has not been possible 
on a scale sufficient to meet the 
mine’s requirements. Reflecting low- 
er production, net profit was down 
to $229,108 in 1943 ($265,182). 


Contributing to difficulties of 
operation is stated to be the apparent 
exhaustion or lower grade material 
in old stopes. Occasional test lots are 
being sent to the mill in the hope of 
finding further ore but without suc- 
cess so far, it ts stated., 


Profit is said to have been exag- 
gerated to the extent that develop- 
ment and ore breaking expenditures 
are deficient. This deficlency must be 
made up as s0on as manpower is 
available in order to restore a proper 
balance between development, ore 
breaking and tonnage, President H. 
A, Guess declares, 
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. Holt Renfrew 


Years Ended Jan, $1; 
Earned preferred® 
Earned preferredt 

Paid 


1944 
$10,07 
12.40 
“ 7.00 
Earned commo 3.07 
Sasnea common 5.40 


‘a Pr eevee ‘ nil nil 
Working capital ..... 1,291,634 1,205,311 

ont including refundable EPT as net 
profit. 

tincluding refundable EPT. 

(1943 figures bracketed below). 


Net profit of Holt, Renfrew & Co. 
for the year ended Jan. 31, 1944,:was 
somewhat lower than the preceding 
year, apparently entirely as a result 
of heavier taxes, Since inclusion of 
refundable EPT with net profits 
gives a higher figure for the year. 
Working capital also showéd an ad- 
vance, despite the payment of divi- 


2 dends on the preferred stock, which 


were paid at the full rate during the 
year, leaving arrears of back divi- 
dends totalling $70 per share. Last 
| previous dividend on the pteferred 
| had been in 1933. 


— 


Rolland Paper 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 
| Earned preferred* ... $6.62 
Earned preferredt .. 

aid eoee 
| Earned common® .see 
Earned commonf ees 


Paid evecee 0.60 0. 
Working capital 1,201,083 1,131,351 
| *Not including refundable portion of 
E as part of net prec’. 
tIincluding refundable EPT in net profits. 
(1942 figures bracketed below). 


$10.06 | 


ee 


CAR 


Tea 


NSPORT 


the year ended March 31, 1943, of| Although opérating earnings of 
$46,749, and taxes of $35,566, the re-| Rolland Paper Co. showed an in- 
fundabie portion being estimated at} crease to $653,427 ($618,310) for 1943, 
$7,000. Market value of the corpora-| net was lower because of heavier 
tion’s investments rose from $4,961,- | taxes, and according to president 
314 at March 31 to $5,338,691 at Dec.) Jean Rolland, operating earnings for 
31, A further $67,500 of its convert-| 1944 will be lower again due to ris- 
ible debentures was purchased by| ing costs of labor and material, un- 
the company during the period,| less there is an increase in the price 
bringing the amount outstanding| of finished papers. 

down to $3,226,500. Re-purchase of Working capital improved during 
858 shares of preferred stock was | the year by $70,000 and the company 
effected at an aggregate cost of $21,- now holds $230,000 of victory bonds. 
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_"TRUSCON IS URGING BUSINESS LEADERS 


Truscon is spurring the thinking men of Canada 
into immediate realization of their postwar 


planning responsibilities. 


Thousands of executives in dustry, public 


officials, banks, holding companies, real estate’ 
operators and owners, and others responsible — 
for tomorrow's construction, are being urged 

to begin planning today on the projects that 

Canada needs after the war. 


Truscon plans call for more action in building 
planning .... and for new and better Truscon 
Steel Products to help you build these structures 
when the war is over. 


TO START POSTWAR PLANNING 


s@ | ry 

That's a big hoinber nove iri the:corrugated box: It’s a righty 
important piece of war goods, and its safe delivery stresses the vital 
role, war-time packaging is playing. Yes, on the unbroken chain of 
production, packaging and safe arrival depends the welfare of our 
armed forces. 

Techniques developed in the engineering of war-time packages, 
that carry every type of war supplies to world-wide destinations, are 
carefully studied by H & D Package Engineers so that every possible 
packaging improvement will be in readiness for your post-war re- 
quirements. 


. 
e*% 


Tomorrow's shipments will profit by today’s packaging de- 
velopments. Now is the time to plan post-war packaging. Rugged, 
dependable H & D corrugated boxes, designed by the authority on 
packaging, are the answer to shipshape, undamaged deliveries, Let 

= H & D Package Engineers help you with your plans for post-war 
packages that protect. and promote the product, 
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AUTHORITY QN PACKAGING... 
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Reinforcing Steel 
Hangar Doors 
*Steeldeck Roof 
Welded Mesh 
Steel Doors 
Steel Windows 


TRUSCON 
STEEL “* 


Limite 
Walkerville 


Mentres? © Helifes 
Winnipeg Calgery 


Terente 
Ragine 


TELLS HOW © 
TO SPECIFY 
CORRUGATED BOXES 


information on shipment size, weight, valve, 
packaging, sealing, handling, and a question 
chart to easily determine the proper corrugated 
box to use, are clearly outlined in the H & D 
“Little Packaging Library’’ booklet, “How To 
Specify Corrugated Boxes."’ 

This booklet as well as the 7 others that 
comprise the H & D “Little Packaging Library” 
can be had by writing Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company of Canada, Lid., General Offices, 

‘ Toronto. 


‘MILLS AND FACTORIES ARE LOCATED 
AT TORONTO © TRENTON © MONTREAL 


HINDE & DAUCH 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 





These Gains Are Permanent 
Canadian Chemical Research Builds for Future 


“The first World War created our 
chemical industry—the present 
World War will probably turn the 
chemists into some of the nation’s 
most important producers of raw 
materials for industry”—These are 
the words of Sydney B. Self, writ- 
ing in Barron’s Weekly, American 
business and financial paper, and 
while they apply particularly to the} - 
United States there is every reason 
to believe that they have applica- 
tion to Canada as well. j 

Since the outbreak of war Can-|- 
ada‘’s development in a chemical 
way has been phenomenal. Plant 
expansion has been enormous, ap- 
proximately one million tons of 
chemicals and explosives have been 
produced,’and comparable advances 
have been made in efficiency and 
in new discoveries. 


Production Soars 


In dollar value of production out- 
put has increased from a mere $2 
millions in 1930-40, to $50 millions 
in 1941, $128 millions in 1942 and 
the record high of $152 millions in 
1943. About $140 millions have been 
expended in new plants made nec- 
essary by the war program, and 
today Canadian firms, so great is 
their production, export glycerine, 
alcohol and sulphuric acid to the 
United States in addition to supply- 
ing home needs. 

It is not in production alone, how- 
ever, that the Canadian chemical 
and allied industry has made such 
a good name for itself. In the field 
of new discoveries, many of which 
will have an important place in the : 
postwar world, Canadian chemical| which they believe should be an 
researchers have been in the fore-/| economic commercial venture after 
front. the war. 

In plastics, too, and here chemis- 
try is the motivating force, great 


warfare which are 


RDX Outstanding 


Most outstanding achievement, in 
so far as the war effort is concerned, | 84vances have been made. 
is the discovery and development of| , Chemistry has come into its own 
RDX, the powerful new explosive | during the war and, as a recent is- 
brought to perfection in Canadian | Ue of Barron’s Weekly says, when 
laboratories and now’ in effective | Peace comes there will be a “huge 
use against the enemy on many supply of new chemical creations to 
battle fronts. 

Canadian chemists have also been 
successful in developing a new sub- 
stitute for sodium nitrate fertilizer, 
now manufactured in quantity in 
ammonium nitrate plants in this 
country, and which enjoys an ex- 
tensive export market in the United 
States. 


Substitutes Perfected 

Chemical experts have rendered 
splendid service in perfecting sub- 
stitutes for many materials in short 
supply. Due ‘to their efforts, the 
paint industry has obtained a sub- 
stitute for pure zinc oxide in leaded 38 New Chemical Plants 
zine oxide and crude fumed zinc} There are some 38 new chemical 
oxide, now produced by. smelters | plants in Canada, and many of them 
and scrap metal refiners. From! produce chemicals entfrely new to 
flax, grown in the Canadian west|the Dominion. Among the mater- 
mainly, the chemists have helped |ials they turn out in great quanti- 
expand another industry now na-|ties is nitrates. In the last war all 
tive to Canada, while from rape/| the nitrates used in Canada, and in 
seed, also now grown !n Canada,/ Britain and the United States, had 
has come a marine oil in great de-/| to be imported. “Today, not a pound 
mand by the hundreds of Canadian | is {mported. The Canadian chemi- 
warships and merchant vessels. cal industry has developed a pro- 

Chemical researchers have im-|cess whereby nitrogen is obtained 
proved methods of extracting indus- | from the air. 
trial alcohol from the grain that; Most of the sulphuric acid pro- 
must of necessity replace the mo-/ duced in Canada comes from sul- 
lasses of the West Indies as a raw| phur fumes from two great Cana- 
tnaterial in time of war. National | dian smelters. 
Researth Council workers have per-| Toluol is produced in three or 
fected a method of producing an/four Canadian coking plants. Gly 
excellent anti-freeze from wheat, cerine comes from Canadian soap 


use and a completely fresh start to 
be made,” 


A trio of Royal Canadian Engineers “laying’a couple of mines, deadly weapons 


panies are now making most of the 
toluol supplies for TNT and most 
of the ammonia for nitric acid, both 
of which were formerly produged 
from coal tar. > 


Chemical research is‘ expected to 
produce a much improved synthetic 
rubber, probably capable of com- 
peting -with natural rubber at a 
price of around l5c, to 20c. a Ib. 


Paints and Varnishes 


Some idea of the tremendous in- 
crease in production of paints, pig- 
ments and varnishes by Canadian 
industrial companies in wartime is 
given in DBS figures. .Chemistry 
has played an important part in 
such developments. 

+ Value of production in this indus- 
try in 1942, last year for which fig- 
ures afe available, was $45.7 mil- 
lions, produced in 96 plants, pay- 


‘\ing wages and salaries of $7.6 


millions, For the last pre-war year, 
1938, figures were: production, $24.3 
millions in 87 plants, salaries and 
wages, $55 millions... For 1933 
figures were, production, $14.8 mil- 
lions iri 78 plants; salaries and wages 
$3.4 millions. 

Heavy concentration of such 
plants in central Canada is indicat- 
ed, Of the 96 units, 50 were located 


.| in Ontario, 28 in Quebec, 9 in B, C., 


=—N. F. B. photo. 
of modern 


produced in quantity in Canadian wartime plants. 


factories, and cotton cellulose, the 
base of the two main military ex- 
plosives, has been largely replaced 
by Canadian wood pulp. 

A chemical triumph has been 
achieved by Canadian ammonium 
nitrate plants. Originally designed 
to manufacture explosives for Great 
Britain, they now supply a substi- 
tute for sodium nitrate fertilizer, 
formerly imported from Chile, but 


of Chilean nitrate fertilizer in Unit- 
ed States, presenting a threat to 
farm production, Canadian chemists 
solved the problem of transforming 
ammonium nitrate into nitrate ferti- 
lizer, and now Canadian chemical 
plants supply much of the fertilizer 
to American farmers. Can Canada 
hold this busines# after the war? 
Canadian plants are in on the 
ground floor, but they know that 


‘American researchers will be able 


Canada’s chemical industry, guided by a small but 
brilliant corps of researchers, has achieved astounding 
production success during the present war. New discov- 
eries in several fields have been made, the way opened 
to postwar advances that should be phenomenal. The 
chemical industry is prepared to play its part in Canada’s 
industrial development after the war. 


cut off fairly early in the war by 
the shipping shortage and the U- 
boat menace, 

The substitute was developed by 
research men of the Canadian 
chemical companies. It was known 
that a substitute for the sodium 
nitrate fertilizer cbuld be made 
from ammonium nitrate, but the 
material produced always caked in 
the bags in which it was packed, 
thus rendering it useless, 

Problem Solved 


Government-owned ammonium 
nitrate plats were built in Can- 
ada early in the war, to meet 
Britain’s need for explosives. But 
the Luftwaffe failed to blow up 
Britain’s chemical plants, as had 
been feared, and Britain did not re- 
quire extra supplies of ammonium 
nitrate. At abou the same time a 
shortage developed in the supplies 


Who can blame the young engineer on leave from the Service, for talking abou 
civilian job? Building sore big installing cuiverts ... PEDLAR culverts . m Me inven 
his work. He likes to re-visit areas in the county, to check up... unofficially, of 
course... on the road jobs where he had taken an active part. If he remarks that, 
the Pedlar People make mighty good culverts” .. if he waxes eloquent and tells of 
Pedlar Culverts still serving after more than 30 years ... or of the toughness of 
Pedlar Steelcrete Reinforcing and other materials made by Pedlar ... he speaks 
from experience, because he is an engineer. He knows the Pedlar People . .. he 
has visited their Oshawa plant and he has sat in consultation with their engineers 
over drainage and road-building problems. He looks forward to the time when his 


services will again be needed in 
improving and constructing the high- 
ways of his own country 


Head Office: 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


to develop a similar fertilizer after 
the war if they put their minds to 
it. They hope to keep a part at 
least of this market, perhaps find 
other markets elsewhere, by im- 
proving efficiency of production. 


RDX Produced m Quantity 


One of the most startling develop. 
ments on the Canadian war produc- 
tion front is the powerful new ex- 
plosive, RDX (Research Depart- 
ment Explosive.) 
tists developed RDX, and American 
fellow workers co-operated and 
suggested improvements. RDX:, is 
being manufactured on a big scale, 
and is being continually checked for 
improvements. It is said to be 50% 
more effective than explosives 
formerly used. 


It is being produced in a DMS 
chemicals dnd explosives produc- 
tion. branch plant, under the ‘super- 
vision of Allied War Supplies Corp., 
a crown company administering 
government-owned chemicals and 
explosives plants. 


Dr. J. H. Ross and Dr. H. S. Suth- 
erland, Montreal scientists, develop- 
ed the basic process for RDX. Initial 
experiments were carried out at 
McGill University, where Dr. Ross 
is a staff member in the chemistry 
department. 


The Plastics Field 


Developments in plastics are an- 
other triumph for chemistgy. Re- 
search chemists are now céncerttrat- 
ing on combining new and little 
known organic chemicals to produce 
plastics possessing special qualities, 
of hardness and heat resistance, for 
instance 


Plastics come in a good many dif- 
ferent forms; suited to many differ- 
ent uses, and experts think they 
should hold their place well in the 
postwar industrial world. 


Good insulating material comes 
from vinylite, made from an acety- 
lene, or petroleum base. In another 
form, it provides a good molding 
material for things like combs and 
phonograph records, or coating for 
tarpaulins and raincoats. The pheno- 
lics are the heavy duty plastics. 
They can be used for anything from 
shell tips to bearings for steel mills. 
All sorts of synthetic chemicals 
come from cellulose acetate, “the 
civilians’ plastic,” while saran, 
manufactured mainly from chlorine, 
is a tough, hardy substance that can 
be drawn like metal. 


It is a splendid substitute for cop- 
per, and after the war will be avail- 
able for such things as window 
screening, and woven seat cover- 
ings in transportation vehicles. 
From the acrylic plastics, now used 
in plane turrets and windows, will 
come hosiery, tooth brushes and 
other brushes. It is the best syn- 
thetic “wool” yet made. 


Chemurgy Holds Promise 


Chemurgy, or “the “industrial 
utilization, through chemistry, of 
crops and farm by-products,” is a 
new field in which only a start has 
been made, Great developments are 
expected here after the war, and 
chemistry is the key to success, as 
it is in many other branches of in- 
dustry. 


Some indication of the develop- 
ment of chemurgy already can‘ be 
given, however. Not so many years 
ago, the dairy industry in the Unit- 
ed States had no connection what- 
soever with the paint industry. The 
picture had changed by 1940, how- 
ever, when the dairy industry sup- 
plied 15 million Ib. of casein to be 
used in manufacture of casein paint. 


Vitamins from Petroleum 


Petroleum chemistry also presents 
great possibilities. -Already acetic 
acid, solvents and industrial alcohol 
and various drugs and vitamins are 
coming from this phase ofi the 
chemical industry. The oil com- 


Canadian scien-, 


5 in Manitoba, and 1 each in Sas- 
watchewan, Alberta, N. S. and N. B. 
Ontario plants accounted for 46% 
of the production, Quebec 43%. 


, Fertilizer Development 


DBS figures note a similar trend 
in the fertilizer manufacturing in- 
dustry. In 1942 there were 26 plants 
in the Dominion, with 9 in Ontario, 
5 in B. C., 5 in Quebec, 3 in N. B., 
3 in N.S. and 1 in P. E. 1. 

Total value of 1942 production was 
$21.1 millions, up 39.2% over 1941. 
Number of employees was 1,973 and 
salaries and wages paid, $3.4 mil- 
lions, For the last pre-war year, 
1938, the same number of plants op- 
erated but production, at $12.8 mil- 
lions, was only a little better, than 
half the 1942 figure. There were 
1,232 employees in 1938, and salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $1.5 
millions. In 1932, only 19 plants op- 
erated. They turned out products 
valued at $4 millions, and paid 
salaries and wages of $1 million. 


Packaging Change 


4 


One industrial phase in which 
new developments in the chemical 
industry may mean a change is in 
commercial packaging. The light 
metals, aluminum, magnesium and 
their alloys, and the plastic ply- 
woods, may replace steel ard wood 
for many packaging purposes. In 
transportation by air of high value 
products, for instance, these lighter 
packaging materials will prove far 
superior to those formerly used. 
They are light, strong, free from 
rust and contamination and non- 
inflammable. Heavier goods may 
never lend themselves to transpor- 
tation by air, but lighter products 
will probably form the bulk of air 
shipments, for some years at least. 
Excessive handling will be avoided, 
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Know-How ‘for Post War 


For over four years, it has been our privilege to be Canada's 
/pre-eminent producer of brass cartridge tases, certain tank 
track components, aluminum aircraft castings and magnesium 
"Elektron" castings in the battle of production for Victory. 


From the nearly a century of tradition and skills which made 
this achievement possible has come new experience, the 
most modern methods and facilities — enabling us the better 
to meet your post war needs. These include: 


Controlled atmosphere copper brazing. 
High temperature furnaces for ‘heat treatment 


Anodizing for surface treatment of aluminum. 
for similar treatment of magnesium. 


of steels. 
Chromating 


Radiographic equipment for the non-destructive inspection 


j of light alloy and bronze castings. 


iron 


ae equipment for the examination of heavy alloy 
which cannot be penetrated by X-Rays. 


Extended facilities for the economic production of special- 


ized pattern equipment used in sand casting. 


Centerless grinding equipment for the rapid production 


of ground precision parts. , 


High pressure die casting of aluminum, magnesium, zinc 
and brass. This is an entirely new development. 


i. ihe ; he 
‘All these bring new meaning to our capacity to serve you 
as "Specialists in the Casting and Fabrication of Modern 


Alleys." 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 


Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.Q.  1851—1944 


— 


and transshipment costs saved. the Wall Street Journal: 

This is but one illustration of a| “The war has produced new de- 
development which will affect many | vices to save labor, new and un- 
other industrial fields, as John M./ usual instruments of automatic con- 
Weiss, chemical engineer, says in trol and novel equipment to carry 


\ 


WHAT DO 
YOU THINK? 


This is the first of a series of Monsanto 
Plastics advertisements which will ap- 


pear in several leading business maga- 
zines this year. As you can see at a 
glance, it breaks what is probably the 
most basic law of advertising and sales- ° 
manship. It focuses attention, not on the 
virtues of the products it offers potential 
users, but on their shortcomings! 


Briefly, here are our reasons for take: 
ing this unconventional approach: S 

It seems obvious today that the public 
is sold to the hilt on the part the plastics 
industry will play in the bright new 
postwar world to come. In fact, many 
an industry would turn handeprings for 
a place in the limelight half as prominent 


las ours. 


But ever since Sunday feature writers 
first began to rhapsodize over the com- 
‘ing Plastics Age, many of you with a 


ooo 


There 


A plastic frying pan would be light .. 3 
easy to handle...easy to clean. It 
would also be a sleek and colorful addi-. \ 
tion’ to the postwar kitchen, . 
But once you tried to fry your breakfast 

bacon in a plastic frying pan—you'd 

never buy another, . 


In fact, the chances are you would look 


s bs 


are’some job 


plastics cant fill 


Factories: MONTREAL, P.O. 


on old operations and conserve’ 


labor, power, steam and other utili- 
ties. . . . There are new develop- 
ments in filtration, agitation, drying 


and many other unit operations.” 


> 


am one form for rubber, in another for’ 
aluminum and in still another for glass.) 


“seeenre” coe 


‘eee 


personal stake in the sound future of 
the plastics industry have been fearful 
of the effects of over-selling the public. 
‘You fear that the truly amazing ad- 
vances our industry has made will pale 
_into disappointing insignificance beside 
the rosy visions that have been painted. 
“You are afraid that plastics will be as- 
signed jobs they are not yet ready to fill 
—and that when they fail on those jobs, 
all of us will share the blame. * 

In short, many of you feel that it is 
(time someone started applying the 
\ brakes to public optimism about plastics, 

This is our way of applying the 
\ brakes. , 

Later advertisements in this series 
addressed to business executives will 
‘take the same frank, straight-from-the- 
shoulder approach to plastics and the 
jobs they can and cannot logically be 
expected to fill in postwar products. Of 
course, we expect Monsanto to benefit— 
but we also hope that these advertise- 


ments will have a healthy effectson the 


\future of the entire industry.’ 
~. Are we on the right track? ' 


, Will you give us your frank reactions? 


In a brief note—or a five-page letter— 
whichever you need to express your 
‘opinions? , anata 


with suspicion on ang plastica products 
for some time to come... which ex- 
plains Monsanto’s frankly selfish reasons 
for pointing out the limitations as well as 
the many virtues of plastics, 


Plastics are brignt and colorful, appeal-’ 
ing to the eye and warmly pleasant to 
touch. They are light in weight, yet 
surprisingly strong. When combined with 
other materials, such as paper, cloth, 
wood and even glass they add many 
useful properties.,They can often be 
formed into intricate and complicated 
shapes at substantial savings in produc- 
tion time and cost. They are resistant 
to chemicals and to atmospheric attack. 
‘They are amazingly versatile} doubling 


BOT 
The Broad and Versatile 


- Family of Monsanto Plasticr 


(lodutens of tee tote shetheenad 
LUSTRON (polystyrene)  SAFLEX (vinyl eeeter) 
acetate) llr a ou sos 
cot phenolis ponte) 


Sheets © Rods » Tubes © Molding 
Cetind + Vooah Ral tempura Poca 
& als, * 


But plastics are sensitive to very high 
temperatures. They cannot match the 
surface hardness of glass. They are not 
at their beat when merely substituting 
in a product designed for other ma- 
terials. To get the mogt from plastics 
you usually have to start your design 
from scratch... and work closely with 
someone who knows plastics, yet can 
also grasp your problems, ; 


vA 

This is plain talk, but we think it’s the 
kind of talk you want to hear when you 
look at plastica as possible raw materials 
for your products, For our mutual bene- 
fit, it’s the kind of talk you will hear 
from our plastics consultants if you come 
to us for advice, E 


MONSANTO (CANADA) LIMITED 
Montreal Toronte 


, 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS. 


steving OmOUSTOT...Wmice SERVES Banainp 
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Chemicals Impressive Record 


Account for Almost Third of Canadian Manufacturing Total 


Few industries of Canada’s do- 
mestic economy are not associated 
in some way with the magic of | 
chemistry. This was true in peace- 





time and is perhaps even more true |_ 


today since’ one of the prime em- 
phasis of our war effort has been 
intensification of effort in lines 
where chemistry plays a key role. 

In 1941, Canedian chemical indus- | 
tries, allied product and associated | 
process industries had an output ! 
valued at no less than $1,777 mil- | 
lions or 29% of all manufactures of 
the Dominion, and the number of | 
employees was 185,132 or 20%. of | 
all workers in Canadian manufac- | 
turing plants. 5 
Growth Amazing 
gut by 1942, with the emphasis on | 
still more chemicals and explosives, | 
the DBS index of monthly employ- 
ment in the chemicals and allied | 
products industry averaged 610.0 | 
against 335.8 for 1941. | 

It is obvious that the increase in | 
chemical and associated lines out- | 
put was much greater than for out- 
put as a whole since Canada’s na- 





| 


tional income increased only 18% | 


from 6 billions in 1941 to $7.2 bil- 
lions in 1942. As shown by an ac- 


companying chart, employment in| 


the chemical and allied products 
industry averaged still higher in 
most of 1943, and final figures for 
last year’s output may be substan- 
tial indeed. 

Many industries, such as pulp and 
paper, use chemistry in their op- 
erations, but couldn’t be considered 
basically chemical industries. 

Using a narrower definition of 
what is a chemical industry, and ex- 
cluding the chemical process indus- 
tries, value of chemicals and allied 
products has shown growth as fol- 


lows: e 

Millions Millions 

s < 

1920 Pes 552 nose 118 
WEE Sobenessn SORT Saiccos e+ 149.0 
1923 ISSB ..c0e eooe 146.1 
1925 1999. .cccoese 1995 
1927 . 1940 ...66 nose 1088 
1929 1941 +e. 304.4 
1931 SOUT avis coese 451.8 
1933 





Tripled Smce 1942: 


These figures show that output of 
the chemical industry proper dur- 
ing wartime had almost: tripled Sy 
1942. Great further gains w un- 
doubtedly shown in 1943 with/pos- 
sibly some tapering off towaté the 
end of the latter year with the most 
pressing immediate. requirements 
for explosives filled and *a “cut 
back” in the war program arranged 
for some items. Value of explosives 
exported 1943 was somewhat 
lower at $17.2 millions compared 
with $24.3 millions in 1942. 
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penditures made, 18% have been for 
the chemicals industry, with this 
industry close to the top among 
those for which financial assistance 


\large scale munitions output. 


cals and Explosives Branch of the 
‘Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply was set up to expand explosives 
production and to place the chemi- 
cal industry on a parallel course of 
|development. Over $125 million is 
| reported to have been'spent on new 


plants and equipment with approxi- | 
| mately 38 new projects completed to | 
|allow expansion of war production. | 


Jobs assigned to these new plants 
‘range from shell-filling and fuse- 
| filling to three large-scale alkyla- 
tion plants for petroleum factions 
|for high octane aviation gasoline, 
Production of special war chemi- 
cals and explosives, including the 
cost of shell-filling, but excluding 
| shell components, increased from $2 
imillions in 1940 to $50, millions in 
| 1941 and $120, millions in 1942, ac- 


6 cording to figures released by the 


| Wartime Information Board. 


Geared to War. 


Greater output in the chemical 
| industry has been concentrated in 


| linés “where war démand could be | 


expected to prove heaviest. For in- 
stance, in 1942, an increase of 27% 
|is noted in. compressed gases, 24% 
} increase» is reported for heavy 
, chemicals, but production of paints 
and polishes only increased 13% 
jand inks 0.5%. The emphasis on 
| heavy chemicals..which. character- 
| ized 1942 carried through into 1943 
| again, it is reported. In 1942, record 
'tonnages were reported:for caustic 
' soda, soda ash, sulphuric acid, car- 
‘bide, acetic acid, cyanamid and 
‘other basic items. Huge tonnages of 


non-metallic minerals 
products. 


and 


received explosives made in Canada. 
In quantity Canada has turned out 


more than a million tons of ex- | Canada is obtained from the sulphur 


plosives so far during the war. But 
quantity produced does not begin to 
tell the full story of the contribu- 
tion made by the industry. De- 
velopment of super-explosives such 
as RDX has increased the per ton 


importance of explosives turned 
out. | 
| Unquestionably the Canadian | 


chemicals and explosives industry 
| ranks with that anywhere in the 
| world. While our country started 
from scratch, heavy,and small arms 
|} ammunition is turned out, plus 
| depth charges, land mines and aerial 
|; bombs. Ammunition of many types 
| is produced, ranging from 9-mm. 
| Sten ammunition weighing a couple 
of ounces to howitzer shells of 300 
Ibs. These various types of ammu- 
nition require a wide variety of ex- 
plosives and an even wider range 
of chemical constituents. Close to 
half the people engaged directly in 
jthe chemical industry have been 
‘employed on ammunition filling, a 


' 





tensively in Canada in the last war. 
Government Aid 


With plant capacity of private 
| companies unable to cope with the 
full’ demand for chemicals, substan- 








Before the war, the explosives in- ammonium nitrate and other spe-| tial capital assistance has been pro- 
dustry in this country was occupied cial wartime chemicals are being' yided by the Canadian and British 


almost entirely on commercial re- 
quirements, and the chemicals in- 


| turned out. : 
| Exports of chemical products (in- 


| Governments to provide both plants 
;and equipment required to attain 


dustry was in no position to feed a cluding explosives), jumped from production goals. Of all capital ex- 











EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


\ 


Highway and Railway Bridges 
Substations 
Radio Masts Electric Furnaces 


Steel Buildings 


Transmission Towers 


Steel Barges, Tugs, Scows 
Railway Turntables Drydocks 


Tankers 


Bren Gun Carrier Bodies 


Marine Engines 


From the Rockies to the Maritimes — from Pelee 
Island to Hudson Bay — you'll find the work of the 
men of Canadian Bridge. They've designed, fabri- 
cated and erected everything that’s made of steel, 
from the mightiest bridges down to steel lawn rollers. 
Long years of experience in overcoming a host of 
difficulties have taught them that priceless “know 


can’t go wrong. 


A Complele 


how” that means sound practice — and utmost 
dependability. Look to Canadian Bridge, and you 


Sertios:, . 


Fullest facilities for all types of steel construction — 
anywhere, anytime. Offices across Canada at your 
service for consultations, - : - 
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In | $24 millions in 1939 to $86 millions |jong hauls from overseas. 
| October, 1939, however, the Chemi- | in 1934, an increase of 255.5%. This | not a pound of nitrate need be im- 
wag a greater increase than was re- | ported because the chemical indus- 
corded for food, forest products, | try has developed a process for ob- 
strategic and non-ferrous metals or | taining nitrogen from the air, 
their | 1941, although some sulphuric acid 
The United Kingdom, | was produced from sulphur-bearing 
United States, the Soviet Union have | ores, most of it was obtained from 


| 


' 


j 
| 
| 





job which was not carried on ex- | Earned per share* ... 


Years Ended Dec. 31; 1943 1942 
$2.62 $4.71 

| Earned per sharet ... 7.22 6.52 
|: PRA ceccrcrereceeee 2.00 2,00 
Working capital ..... 949,736 712,912 























































tributing factors leading to the 


| duction of chemicals in Canada. And 


has been provided by the govern- 
ment. 

Canada’s wartime explosives pro- 
gram was not designed to make this 
country self-sufficient in chemicals 
but unquestionably new capacity 
will be important in this direction. 
Much of additional plant; of course, 
will not be of great value after the 
war but conversion of other plants 
to peacetime production will not 
present great difficulties as is ex- 
plained elsewhere in this igsue. 


Improved Technique 


Improved technique has beer of 
the greatest assistance in making 
for efficiency of the chemicals in- 
dustry in wartime—and showd be 
of great assistance in continuing 
this trend after the war. 

In the first Great War, every 
pound of explosives made in Canada 
required importation of nitrates by 
Today 


In 


imported sulphur. Today,-the vast 
bulk of sulphuric acid produced in 


fumes from two great Canadian 
smelters. ~ 

It has been possible to substitute 
Canadian wood pulp for cotton cel- 
lulose, in making two basic explo- 
sives. 

Ability to utilize materials found 
in Canada to a greater and greater 
degree has been one of the con- 


building up of an outstanding pro- 


this ability should continue to stand 
the country in good stead when the 
last shot—propelled by Canadian 
explosive—is fired, 





Company 
Reports 


Ottawa Electric 


*Not including refundable portion of 
EPT as net profit. 

tIncluding refundable EPT as net profit. 

(1942 figures bracketed below), 

Operating earnings of the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Co. increased dur- 
ing 1943 to $1,342,546 ($1,194,234) the 
entire gain being more than absorb- 
ed by higher taxes, although if the 
refundable portion of EPT is inchad- 
ed with net, profits fog the year show 
a moderate gain. In this conneetion, 
president T. F, Ahearn states: “Your 
board feels that the shareholders’. , . 
are justified in taking a certain 
amount of pride in the fact that their 
company is contributing such a large 
sum of money to be used in Canada’s 
war effort.” Total income and excess 
— increased $247,500 ‘to $872,500 

Mr. Ahearn states that the man- 
agement is maintaining its efforts to 
effect all necessary repairs to equip- 


ally heavy outlay at the end of the 
war for deferred maintenance and 
capital “expenditures. These, he 
states, will be very substantially in 
excess of the refundable: portion of 
EPT. Total refundables for 1942 and 
1943 amounted*to $225,225 at the end 
of the year, 





Amalgamated Electric 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned per share* ... $1.00 $1.29 
Earned per sharet .... 1.43 1,46 

POI serceccee cece 0.60 0.50 


aid , . R 
Working capital ..... 933,125 821,9 
*Not including refundable portion of 


tIncluding refundable portion of EPT. 

(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Earnings of Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., before taxes, showed a moder- 
ate gain in 1943 to $328,913 ($293,938), 
but after allowing for full income 
and excess profits, net dropped to 
$84,186 ($108,429). President P. F. 
Sise states that the output of the 
company’s products having reached 
the largest volume in its history, it 
was found necessary to utilize the 
entire plant for manufacturing and to 
rent additional warehouse space in 
Toronto. Manufacturing facilities of 
the Langley Manufacturing Co., Van- 
couver, were expanded by the pur- 
chase of an adjoining building. He 
states, “While the company’s facili- 
ties are now in large part devotcd to 
the production of essential war ma- 
terials, the postwar situation has not 
been neglected and studies are*being 
made as to the manner in which your 
company’s plants might best be 
utilized after the war, and as to how 
full production thereof can be 
achieved,” 


Quebec Telephone 


Years Ended Dee. 31: 1943 1942 
Earned A shares ..... 738 $0.67 
otcodageceseeve nil 


eeeee 


Paid 3 
Working capital *4,750 *15,954 
*Excesa of current Nabilities over cur- 
rent assets. 


equivalent to 8.3c. per A share. 

(1942 figures bracketed below). 

Total revenue of Quebec Tele- 
phone & Power Corp., Rimouski, 
increased during 1943 to $312,002, re- 
ports president Ernest Beaubien, a 
gain of $49,013 or 18.6% over 1942. 
Net profit before taxes also showed 
a substantial gain of 12%, but after 
allowing for income and excess pro- 
= taxes, the net fell to $19,528 ($24,- 

A total of 743 telephones were 
connected to the lines in 1943, and 269 
removed, leaving a net gain’ of 474 
telephones for 1943. The expansion 
program called for new constructions 
of $49,044 ($77,624) the curtailment 
coming as a result of government 
restrictions. 

The dividend of 30 cents per “A” 
share, first since 1931, 
paid in 1943 was amply covered by 


cents, paid March 15, 1944, 










it has acquired I. F, Laucks Inc.,, 
manufacturing chemists and produc- 
ers of plywood glues, Seattle. Mon- 
santo has taken over the Canadian 


ment, but will be faced with unusu- | 


+*Not including refundable EPT of $2,989, | 


which was | 


net profits, and the directors have 
declared another payment of 40 
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. We're working for Victory se : 
f We'll be ready for Peace 


At thé outbreak of war, Dodge, Mead- many of the industrial micaclés developed 


Morrison, and ‘other members of the through the wartime call for speed, put 
United Steel group were amongst the © the name of the United Steel Corporation 
first names on Canada’s Honor Roll. and its various divisions well to the fore 


Highly skilled personnel with years of 
experience in designing and building 
specialized equipment for many of the 

country’s most important industries, 


when the order comes to “cease fire.” 
Our mines, forests; road building pro-‘ 
jects, industrial plants and civic develop- 
ments are just a few places that equip- 


made the change over from peacetime ment from one or another of the United 
production to the high pressure tempo Steel group will be found playing a 


of a nation at war, comparatively easy. 


mighty big role in post-war develop- 


Just as peacetime research and field .ments—doing tough jobs better, faster 


UNITED 





Monsanto Chemical Co. announces 
Vancouver, 
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THE STORY OF STYRENE 


Here is the story of styrene . . . a chemical 
achievement of such scope that it is certain 
to bring about profound changes in many 
familiar products and industries. 


Styrene is one key to our hugé production of 
synthetic rubber—the rubber we look to for 
millions of tires and other essential products. 


Styrene, also, is the basis for a unique family 
of synthetic resins. 


And styrene, under the demands of war, has 
reached a volume of production that is almost 
unbelievable. 


This huge productifh of styrene will stand 


when the needs of war no longer exist—it will 


stand, ready to advance many products to 


greater usefulness and value. 


RUBBER—AND THE FUTURE 


Just what styrerie’s future will be in 
the realm of rubber only time and 
events can determine. But this we 
know: Our present and future 
capacity for styrene production will 
make us, if need be, virtually independent of 
natural rubber. 


In a world of free enterprise—of free competi- 
tion—this, alone, should work for an abun- 
dance of rubber goods at new low.costs. 


AND, AS A PLASTIC 


As a source of plastics, styrene also promises 
to be available at a price so low it can be 


ee 
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experience helped in time of war, so will and more economically, 
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plants of the Lauck organization at;the two companies was effected | ending March 14, at $5,844,000. 
B.C, and Stanbridge,| through an exchange of stocks. 
Que., as well as the Seattfe plants 
and the Lauck connections in Au 
tralia and Sweden. The merger 
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freely used to improve all kinds ‘of products. 
More than likely you have already made the 
acquaintance of styrene in its plastic form 
(polystyrene). Dow pioneered this material for 
the past several years—supplying it to other 
plastic producers and the moulding industry. 


Polystyrene (tradenamed styron by Dow and 
also sold under other brand names) has high 


~resistance to acids and alkalis which makes it 


ideal for storage battery cases, chemical 
apparatus and other similar applitations. 
Possessing unusual electrical insu- 
lating propertiés, it is acting as 
special insulation for radio and 
other high frequency equipment, 
switch boxes, and the like. 


translucent material that can be 
uced in all the hues of the rain- 


bow. It can be fashioned into exquisite pieces _ 
of costume jewelry, dress trimmings—or for — 


home decoration in lamp bases, lighting fix- 
tures, art pieces, and innumerable other appli- 
‘vations. Polystyrene may, too, lead us to new 
advances in the field of temperature insulation, 


DOW—PIONEER PRODUCER 


Dow was a leader among the pioneer styrene 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
PIONEER AND LARGEST PRODUCER OF STYRENE AND POLYSTYRENE (Tradenamed STYRON) 
_ New York ¢ Bostom ¢ Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago, * St. Louis 


i Houston ¢ 


San Francisco «¢ Les Angeles * 





Polystyrene (stYRon) is a lustrous, 
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figure compares with $5,018,000 for 
the corresponding week in 1943 and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. re-| represent an increase of $826,000 or 
ports traffic earnings for the week) 16.5%. 





ARGEDO WITH: TREMENDOUS PUBLIC PROMISE 


’ 
G... things are happening as we speed the processes of war... technical aceom~ 


plishments that will mean much to every American in the days of peace to come, 


We speak not of the “‘dream’’ ideas—those highly publicized radical developments 
that excite immediate imagination but which well may be years in reaching practical 
realization. 


We speak of advances already made— materials, waiting only for an honorable dis- 
charge from the war—materials ready to serve a world at peace. 


producers. It hent its efforts to solve the main 
stumbling block to successful full-scale styrene 
production—a process assuring constant, un> 


deviating purity. 


And Dow chemists and chemical engineers 
found the answer to this problem—giving 
Dow the distinction -of being the first—and 
now the largest—American producer of 
styrene and polystyrene, 

When war struck, Dow was given the grave 
responsibility of multiplying manyfold its 
existing styrene production—and with the 
utmost speed. 


It is a matter.of record that Dow completed 
this expansion program ahead of schedule— 
and is now operating four great plants, ranging 
from Canada to California, to turn out the 
huge tonnages of styrene our country needs. 


To every thinking American such accomplish- 
ments on the part of industry should stand as 
beacons of inspiration. For developments such 
as these are the basis for a new, soundly pros 
perous America—an America of fresh oppore 
tunity—of more work for the worker and 
greater benefits for all. Styrene is truly a 
chemical that carries tremendous public 
promise. 





should be called a dollar, did a great 
disservice to this Dominion, For an- 
other country next door, much more 

ighly developed than our own, had 
already for.a long time past been 
calling its own unit of money a dol- 
lar. 

There was, of course, a time-when 
the two dollars were exchangeable 
for one another, “at par.” But that 
was not the same thing as being iden- 
tical with one another; they were 
still different units. The Canadian 
and United States dollars could 
then be “swapped” on equal. terms, 
simply because at that time the 
miracle of transformation was pos- 
sible. That was in the days of the 
gold standard, defunct in 1914 and 
again in 1931. It has not been the 
case for a long time and it may 
never be the case again. 


Pound Determining Factor 

Actually, the respective values of 
the Canadian and United States 
dollars depend, in large measure, on 
en influence from outside both 
countries. Simply by force of circum- 
stances, the condition of the pound 
sterling is the determining factor. 

If we think of our peacetime ex- 
change as an effort to cover the 
balance of our debts in New York 
by selling our surplus of sterling 
there at the best price we can get, 
the mechanics of the Canadian for- 
eign exchange market are a mystery 
no longer. Except that the relation- 
ship is triangular (between London, 
Montreal, and New York), it is just | 
another case of barter. 

U. 8S. Dollar Defined 
. Perhaps it would have been sim- 
pler in the beginning to define these 
two dollars, about which there is 
so much argument. Uncle Sam's 
dollar is defined by legislation of 
Congress—the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934. In Canada, there is no legal 
relationship between gold and dol- 
lars. Gold is an article of merchan- 
dise in the same sense that nickel 
or aluminum is an article of mer- 
chandise. 

Astonishing Success 

It is a commonplace, that since 
this war began, the success of pri- 
vate enterprise has astonished even 
those who believed in it most abso- 
lutely. 

During the late 1930’s there were 
still millions of workers unemploy- 
ed @n this continent. Hundreds of 
thousands of them were in Canada. 
Large numbers of people were still 
being maintained on relief; a gen- 
eration was approaching manhood 
which felt—and not without reason 
—that our industrial system offered 
little or no chance in life. Private 
enterprise was widely regarded as 
e failure. 

Balance Destroyed 

The fundamental trouble was of 
course lack of balance, the causes 
of which were very plain to see. 
For a century past, the trading re- 
lations of Europe with the new 
countries had been in a set pattern. 
Each country’s economic organiza- 
tion, whether it was old or new, 
conformed: with its place in that 
pattern. Then in the 10 short years 
following August, 1914, the pattern 
itself was destroyed—with conse- 
quent disasters for two billion 
people, ourselves included. 

Many thought, in 1937, that busi- 
ness was again “on its feet.” By 
1938, no slightest doubt remained 
that it was not. In this pessimistic 
atmosphere we were catapulted into 
World War 2. Forthwith, business 
became more active. 

Huge Income Rise 

We speak of a “miracle of produc- 
tion.” What is the scale of this mir- 
acle? Figures of national income 
between 1938 and 1943 show that the 
sum of Canadian incomes has nearly 
been doubled and the sum of 
United States incomes more than 
doubled. But, if we allow for the 
drop in the purchasing power of the 
Canadian and the U. S. dollar dur- 
ing that 5 years, we get a new 
comparison which shows that the 
Canadian income rose some 62% 
and the United States income 73%. 

But even this is not all. For it 
must be realized that statistics of 
national income have become in a 
large measure artificial, due to the 
changed character of our produc- 
tion. Mr. Smith, for example, was 
in 1939 a very competent tailor’s 
assistant; and earned in that capa-| 
city 60c. an hour. Then he was/| 
lured into shipbuilding, at nearly | 
twice that rate. Mr. Smith does his 
best in the shipyard—and his best 
is by mo means bad; but he still is | 
far less efficient there, than he was 
at his old trade. 

Income to Shrink 

A very large part of our civilian 
war effort, done on this basis, has 
undoubtedly swollen the statistics 
of national income out of all rea- 
son. And there are thus excellent 
grounds for supposing that, when 
all of us are sorted out again into 
the jobs for which our skills are 
intended, the figures representing 
the national income will at once, 
end automatically, shrink by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—south 
of the border, by billions of dollars. 


At a rough guess, the physical | 


The man who decided originally | trade on a corresponding scale. With 
that the Canadian unit of moneyja single exception (during the 


period of large external borrow- 
ing) from the days of Champlain 
till now, the size of Canada’s in- 
come has depended on the size of 
Canada’s exports. 

Throughout this Dominion’s his- 
tory, 12 months of exporting on a 
large scale, and at a profit, have 
always been followed by 12 months 


/ 
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Facts For Canada’s Postwar Planners 


Stresses Our Dependence on Export Markets, the Need to Preserve Our Power to Trade 


found it. This enterprise, is unques- 
tionably today Canada’s most 
urgent business. If we can febuild 
a world market, we need not be 
much concerned over the gen- 
eral election; no matter which 
party may govern our destinies, full 
employment will.be not an unrea- 
sonable goal, But if there is to be 
no revival of a world market, then 
the sooner Canadian politicians eat 


“Gilbert Jackson, economist, has given expert advice 
to hanks — including the Bank of England — great 
corporations, individual investors,.and students of the 
Universities of Toronto and McGill. Now, in his manual 
for Canada’s planners, he advises the interested citizen 
of the unvarnished, demonstrable facts about Canada’s 
chance for postwar ‘prosperity. This condensation of 
his findings gives Mr. Jackson’s conclusions and reason- 
ing, but necessarily omits the valuable statistical material 
with which he supports his views. 


of prosperity. The reverse is equally 
fue. . , 

The figures show that the rela- 
tionship between exports and the 
national income is definite and 
graduated and that in the crudest 
possible terms, $3 worth of expor 
add just about $5 to the national 
income,’ above the small basic mini- 
mum that we could achieve, if we 
traded only with one another. 


Internal Remedies Useless 

So long as we retain our present 
climate (which is really the gov- 
erning factor) and our presenfyagri- 
cultural and industrial structure, 
we cannot for any length of time 
replace the stimulus of income from 
exports, by remedies applied intern- 
ally. There is no political magic 
that can do the trick. 

At first (in the days of just furs 
and fish) a few; then (as timber 
was added) more and more; and at 
last millions of us invested our 
working lives in producing goods 
for the world market. A large per- 
centage of us, in various ways, be- 
came specialized producers-for-ex- 
port. 


Question of Markets 


Wartime requirements have ex- 
panded greatly Canada’s manufac- 
turing capacity.The domestic mar, 
ket must needs, therefore, be much 
larger than it was in 1938, if after 
the fighting ends all of-our chim- 
neys are still to smoke. But the 
size of the postwar domestic mar- 
ket, for almost all of our manu- 
factured goods, will in its turn de- 
pend on those “marginal consum- 
ers,” the specialized producers-for- 
export. They still need a market 
outside Canada which assures them 
the necessary spending pawer to 
keep our urban industries busy. But 
can -we be sure any longer that the 
hundreds of millions of persons 
abroad, on whose demand our pro- 
ducers-for-export have always de- 
pended, are going to be solvent? , 

Big Job in Europe 

On our generation is laid the 
task of re-creating Eufope. We must, 
as best we can, help to bring about 
recovery from the neurosis on a 
continental scale from which Eur- 
ope most certainly will suffer. 

We must feed and clothe and 
treat with medicine the populations 
of large areas. Those with liquid 
assets. will doubtless pay for what 
they receive; and as fast as may be, 
purchase raw materials also, Para- 
doxically, so long. as we give to 
needy folk in Europe, the problem 
of our postwar exports will be no 
reason for anxiety. Giving is very 
like lending-and-leasing. It stimu- 
lates the right industries in our 
own country to great activity. By 


| means of it, our domestic purchas- 


ing power can be so distributed as 
to keep in balance the different 
parts of our economy. Provided 
that the giving is generous enough, 
it can be. relied on to produce full 
employment in Canada—just as our 
wartime spending has produced full 
employment. , 


Task for Everybody 


It is on the basis of a revived 
Europe, that our world market must 
be refounded—if indeed we can re- 


Shut Mills For 
9-day Holiday 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Last fall the Dom- 
inion Textile Co. made an applica- 
tion to the Regional War Labor 
Board for permission to grant a two 
and a half day vacation with double 
pay for workers. The reason for the 
application was to provide the equi- 
valent of a week’s paid vacation. 
The Board rejected the suggestion 
for double pay but approved the 
time off. 

This week, the company reports 
that a new plan has been approved 
which will benefit close to 9,500 em- 
ployees working in the company’s 
14 units located in Montreal, Quebec, 


their words on the subject of full 
employment, the better chance 
they have of remaining in politics, 

Most of us now realize that from 
1917 onwards until long after June 
22, 1941, we were the victims of a 
great delusion. We took it for 
granted that communism simply 
does not work. 

The magnificent fight of the 
Russians has taught us that com- 
munism does work. The test of this 
relentless warfare has done for the 
communist cause much more than 
decades of debating could have 
done. 

But successful partnership in arms 
has not converted us to communism. 
A “live and let live” spirit is in 
evidence on both sides; and on the 
Russian side there is at least toler- 
ance'of private enterprise. 


Europe Between Ideologies 

In the turmoil sinc® 1939, Europe 
has become a sort of “no man’s 
land” between ideologies. 

And for peoples in so sore a case, 
what is-the line of least resistarce? 
To re-create a world of private en- 
terprise is a task of immense com- 
plexity. Societies like our own are 
not made; nobody designs or plans 
them; like little Topsy “they just 
grow.” Not by following in the foot- 
steps of the West are the peoples of 
Eastern and Central Europe likely 
to seek salvation, 

Simplest of all possible solutions, 
right or wrong, the communist solu- 
tion will present itself. Not only 
will scores of millions of people, 
newly-freed, find themselves with- 
in the Russian orbit; a great propor- 
tion of them will seek the Russian 
way. 

No Brisk Trade Seen 


A people may decide for com- 
munism, and their. policy toward 
other non-communist states may 
consistently be that of a good neigh- 
bor. But such evidence as we have, 
and it is- all based on experience 
with Russia, does not encourage us 
to look for a brisk trade with com- 
munist peoples. 

Between the consumer, backing 
his demands with cash, and the pro- 
ducer perhaps. 10,000 miles away, 
private enterprise maintains a vast 
arrangement of salesmen, advertis- 
ing agents, merchants, commission 
men,, discounters of customer's 
paper, brokers, insurance men, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives and so 
forth; whose function it is to bring 
to the customer’s notice everything 
that he could possibly desire, in the 
form and at the time and on the 
terms chosen’ by the customer, with 
a minimum of friction. ° 

So far as we know, the communist 
state (which is also the communist 
organization of business) does none 
of these things. 

No matter how good a neighbor 


ence in keeping down our prices in 
relation to thosegof other countries. 
Wage rates are an equally important 
part of the picture, 

Two Great IHusions 

Two. great illusions are still wide- 
ly cherished on the subject of wage 
rates. The first (chiefly nursed by 
the more militant and less experi- 
enced of our labor leaders) is that 
there is some mysterious resource in 
the modern corporation, from which 
wage concessions of any magnitude 
can somehow be dragged. The sec- 
ond (chiefly nursed by the less 
thoughtful employers, and by cer- 
tain sections of the public) is that 
the “freezing” of wage rates in war- 
time has been a farce, and that 
wages have actually been forced up- 
ward! so far that they now stand at 
an uneconomic level. 

The first illusion concerns the 
point stresged here that we probably 
face not wider but narrower com- 
mercial markets than of old, in the 
days that lie before us; and that 


unless the principle of mutual aid is. 


to remain operative more or less 
permanently, we shall encounter 
competition in our national markets 
abroad, actually keener than ever 
before. 

It would be nice to dismiss the 
problems inherent in such competi- 
tion by telling our fishermen and 
farmers and everyone else in our 
export industries, that it is their job 
to cut their prices, to the point at 
which they can hold their own; 
whereas the rest of us are under 
no such necessity. But it would be 
silly. For if the fishermen and 
farmers and our other “marginal 
consumers” who must export in or- 
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it may prove, the country that]. 


chooses communism is anything but 
a good prospect for the visiting 
sflesman. Therefore, while watch- 
ing without rancor the spread of 
communism we shall scarcely be 


‘blamed if we watch with certain 


misgivings. For in so far as Europe 
does go communist, in the troubled 
days ahead of us, our task as Cana- 
dians will be by so much the more 
difficult. : 


Methods of Seeking Business 

There are two complementary 
methods of seeking the business that 
we need, either of which we shall 
neglect at our peril. 

The first method was exemplified 
in the 19th century by the late J. 
J. Hill—who not only persuaded 
numbers of esurient cattle raisers to 
settle alorig the route of the Great 
ae but actually gave them 
bus, for breeding purposes—so 
making them prosperous cattle 
raisers; the second, by Henry Ford 
in the 20th—who cut so persistent!y 
the price of his famous cars that it 
was at last impossible to restrain 
oneself from getting one. 

The first of these methods is 10 
find customers for the wares we 
produce best—and in Canada’s case, 
to get our customers back on their 


Products: 


Calcium’ Carbide 
Acetic Anhydride 


° ¢ 
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der to live, are able to sell their 
products only “on the bargain count- 
er,” then the rest of us, to whom 
these people’s custom in the 
domestic market is a vital neces- 
gity, must either be prepared to do 
little or no business (at the prices 
we regard as proper) or else, if we 
want full employment, we must 
scale down our own cbsts and prices 
in a corresponding degree. 


Effect of Farm Prices 

Most representative and import- 
ant of our producers-for-export is 
the Canadian farmer. Comparison 
of wholesale prices of Canadian 
farm products with wholesale prices 
in, general shows that in peacetime, 
so long as the prices of Canadian 
farm products are high relatively to 
the prices of manufactured goods, 
almost any Canadian wage-earner 
can get a job. Again in peacetime 
(for war makes other conditions), 
as soon as the prices of Canadian 
farm products become low relatively 
to the prices of manufactured goods, 
down goes our index of employment. 

In the future as in the past, the 
financial resources of any Canadian 
company will be limited by the 
volume of business that it can do. 
Most such companies depend on our 
domestic market for 80%, 90% or 
even the whole of their sales, There 
is only one means by which they can 
keep themselves active; they must 
“cut their coat according to the 
cloth.” That means, their prices 
must be tailored to the marginal 
consumer’s purse, whether it be full 
or almost empty. 

Second Illusion 

Now for the second of these great 

illusions — that the. successive 


: 
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National War Labor Boards. have 
not done anything but assent 
slavishly to claims for wage in- 
creases, despite the preeepts ahd’ ad- 
monitions of the various ‘orders-in- 
council that begot them; and that 
consequence, wage rates have be: 
steadily pushed upwards, till they, 
now stand at an udeconomic level 
which we cannot in peacetime 
afford, 

It should be noted that increased 
payments’ to Canadian workers 
average only $1.15 per worker per 
week; not a large sum when it is 
borne in mind that: (a) quite a large 
proportion of the 40,000 applications 
were merely for the. purpose” of 
establishing authoritatively the cost- 
of-living bonus which, in terms of 
the regulations and in consequence 
of recorded small increases in the 
cost of living employers were 
obliged to pay; and ¢b) the Boards 
were under a stated obligation, 
where existing wages rdtes were 
demonstrably - substandard, to fix 
them at the tével of rates pald for 
the same or similar work In com- 
parable localities. 

Real Source of Wage Increases 

In the final analysis, of course, it 
is neither the raising of substandard 
wages by government action nor the 
militant efforts of trade unions to 
raise standard rates, which is chiefly 
responsible for improving the peal 
incomes of wage earners. 

Wages are paid out of the product 
of labor, The greater the production 
per worker the more industry can 
afford to pay them, When the volume 
of production per worker increases, 
one of two things must happen: 
either the prices of the products yu 
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IS OUR SPECIALTY 


When you sit down ‘o plan with T.I.W. you have at 


your 
organiza 


sal an engineering and manufacturing 
n that can be of 
selecting the type and size of any Steel te 


enuine help to you in 


Work 


you need. We are eager to demonstrate td you today, 
the ability of T.I.W. to design, fabricate and erect, 
any steel plate job to your satisfaction. 


STORAGE TANKS — PRESSURE TANKS 


TORONTO 


be lowered (in which case the work- 
ers automatically share in the gen- 
eral benefits resulting therefrom); or 
else the profits of business will be 
raised to the point at which compe- 
tition for workers is going to be 
keen, and employers will ultimately 
have to raise the level of wages in 
order to keep their employees and 
go sustain the production of their 
establishments, 

Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, labor has been ténding to pro- 
duce more and more goods per hour 
all the time. Partly due to technical 
improvements in industry, partly to 
the better organization of industry; 
partly to more adequate machine 
equipment and use ofsmoré power; it 


‘is nevertheless not all of it attribu- 


table to changes in circumstances. 
The worker himself has becofne a 


’ 


BINS AND HOPPERS , 
WELDED AND RIVETTED STEEL PIPE 


The TORONTO IRON WORKS Limited 


MONTREAL 


better man. More adequately nour- 
ished, better educated, more alert, 
ymore highly skilled, he now can put 
in a day’s work that would have 
seemed impossible at the turn of the 
century. 

The Canadidn wage-earner carries 
within himself the promise of a con- 
tinuing growth in his own earning 
capacity, Second to none as regards 
initiative, aptitude for learning, and 
energy; provided by nature with re- 
sources of electrical power scarcely 
matched anywhere else; and working 
with an increasingly complex and 
effective machine equipment-«he can 
be confident, under conditions of 
peace, that he will continue time and 
again to break his own production 
records. As often as he does this, he 
creates the first condition necessary 
for a further increase in his earnings. 


BOMBYX MORI, the Japanese silk worm, was at one ‘time the 
biggest money earner in the land of the rising sun. The_little’ 
monopolist had the silk trade by the tail. 


But, along with Hitler, the Japanese preferred guns to butter and 
Bombyx’s eart. ings went largely inte the building up of the Japanese 
army and navy. Now, it looks as though it will be a long while 
before Bombyx can earn more money for either guns or butter, 


Acetic Anhydride, a product of Shawinigan Chemicals, has tied a 
can to Bombyx’s tail and tied. it so securely that the little Japanese 
worm will find it difficult to get rid of it even when the war is over. 


Acetic Anhydride is used in the manufacture of cellulose acetate 
for artificial silk, and artificial silk is here to stay. When the war 


is over it will be a great deal cheaper, and for many things better, 
than the Japanese insect’s best. Cellulose, acetate is used in the 
production of acetate rayon fof beautiful dresses, draperies, up- 


volume of the national income on ville "This bien tht an win serese’ 30 
as sides a the ee ant | holidays with pay to all €mployees in 
ably risen by something like — the company’s mills, and arose, it is 
or. an, a a than the ~~ — | stated, from a request forwarded to 
estimates o increase of dol- 


feet. The second is rigidly to keep 
down our domestic costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, to the point 
at which we get a maximum of 


holstering; etc. So sorry, Bombyx, but one.day you'll wake up to 


Acetylene Black find you’ve lost your job as well as the war. 


Acetylene Gas 


lars that the dithyrambs of political 


the Regional Board by the National 
Catholic Federation representing a 


speakers would lead us to suppose. | substantial majority of the com- 


6 Billion Income Good 
But after all, even that is a very 
considerable achievement, and 


if | 
we Canadians can, in the real terms | 


| pany’s working force. The company 
| itself got permission of the Board to 
| extend the plan to cover employees 
in the Montreal mills which were not 
represented by the National Federa- 


of 1938 dollars, maintain a postwar | tion. 


national income of as much as 6 
billions, we shall not be doing so 
badly. 
Must Have Exports Ks 

One condition precedent to the 
maintenance of a $6 billions na- 
tional income must not for a mo- 
ment be. forgotten. It is export 


In order not to interrupt the 
closely integrated production sched- 
jule of the Dominion Textile Mills, 
| it has been decided to close down all 
jthe mills in the province for nine 
|days starting “Juhe 24. Employees 
will receive wages for this period 
based on their earnings qver the pre- 
ceding 12 months, 


business, 

No longer compelled to deal first 
with the crisis of production, no 
longer forced to trade economy for 
time, we face a_ reconstruction 
period in which the hope Of secur- 
ing full employment is going to de- 
pend on ‘trade possibilities; | and 
these in turn will depend, not least, 
on our capacity for meeting the cus- 
tomer’s price—not in some shelter2d 
preserve that we can exploit (for 
there are going to be none such) 
but in all of the markets abroad. 

The Wartime Prices and Trad 
Board has been a tremendous influ- 
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SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + PLASTICS + STAINLESS STEEL & ALLOYS 


Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
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'Barker’s Brd Pp 10,40 40 +++| Do. Vot.Ar.. salu a e S 
6.4 Bathurst Pr....| 1195; 158 154 . 21) ‘6 ibe Seen pref, b 7 hed ne. P be 
«s+| Do, (B 100|. 4 33 8 |.80 8.4Gatineau Pwr.. Hi eeeeees “a 

455 ‘A 30 gh 3 \s.S0 8) De. ise’ ref. 3 48 a, oeat. 

: ® pre 1 8 . . 

. (se ar Sei So: is = 414/*,50 ...Gen, St. Wares. 124 118 : ‘ jammeryils Br. 
'Beauharnois ... 129, 9 9 9 108 \7-+-.44@..| Do, pref. .... oo 1093 1094 6 +. West. C Flour. 
$.2Bell Telephone 324, 18g 154 843/2.50+-2... Goodyear Tire c 87 87 3 rele : pret. vase 
6.7'Biltmore Hats 30} 9 9 543 2.50 43) Do. pref, .... 55 542 ‘6 <a) estern Stee -| 
... Brazilian Tr. .. be! 231 r i. oars =e a ic = . tow Geo., ‘| arant 

aya tech "Amer Oli 1116 Ps ae 36 7G W Saddl'y p 3 4 , +-»-/Winnipeg El. of o. sat ioe... “TOO 1012 
6.5 8B. C. Packers. .| 657 24 i eee ret 114° «194 ° +++} Do. pref. .. ‘| 
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3 May. 1044... 100], 101) 3 July 1946)... 108) *Payable' N.Y. 
. |Gurd, Chas. c.. 7.1, Wood, 7 & Ip P| j 


:  ” eae oe oe. 
a | 5.5. York Knitting . ! 074 08 asa i ‘ 04 044). 
os irpenne, Easee: 181|.80-;.20 S Zellers... rot ! boa 2b} 30 80”: Cons. G. 200 3:50 3.70 3:70 3.70 |». Unlisted Stocks 
Building Prod. : | ..|Ham. Cotton .. 93) 181 1! a7 1.80 OA Do. pret. o...| mt ere eee, . Mar, 21, 1944 (Furnished by A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co:, Toronto) ’ 
Burlington St'l , ““(jHarding Carpet.| 220 ® Participating. * Paid in 1943. ; ; Thad ; 


; Bid Morrison Br., un. Bid Ask. 
| 6.2\Hinde & Dauch 104, 16% 4 On arrears, t Paid or ‘aid or payable in 1944 to date. Perron ( 1400 93 : ' 
{eanada. cnent ° : 3. Holt Renfrew p 1! 95 at Pickle Crow 4,825 2. ; : Ane Magnet 3 a a . aa Fe Fire .. Ba a23 


: 5 10% . s-/H. Smith Pap.. 635) 15h : Pioneer (i... 235 f : 
8 Canaan Cycle,» | 8.6) Do’ puet. «...] $0 1074 108 | Mining ‘Stocks iehk gee he ee at Ate poate sos: 2, Path: 2. | Gontineniat Ls. 3039 
4 Can. Forg. { ’ ++ Btu (A) ceees lls 11 Week Ending March 20 Do, vot. tr.. 2'300 F oo. ° , . cs eu le 280 os 
ieee: teams a ‘| Do. (B) 4... is) ik da Brat Bok extee So eC tedois 
431 21..50 5.5.Can. Malting .. S 53 5.2 Huron & E. Mt, 113; 79) 794 Range 1044 ‘Div. Mar. 18 Week Ending i a a : ‘  o oe te 
7. 69 Can. Nor. Pr.,: 8 | Do. 20% pd... rh a BLA Rate Yeld Company Sales far. 20 


76 Do. pref. .... 94 4.8 Imperial Bank . : Si last High Low Close 
tlican. Packers :. S4iImperial Ol ..|° 4188 338 135 138 li ines 20,350. 154 is W184 
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. sees eves Aldermac.. 
145 | 5.3. Can, Perman. .. : 104! 404.15 4)|Imperial Tob.. 30; 12 12 y : »+ Aquarius .. 26,900 


<3 ors: 
a 6“ +-| Do. pref. .... 800, 7 7 : ‘ vee. Arjon Gold. 11,700 114 
Ou gt “on enten Pr “ a 205) ae. 3 22 ; 3 : “Armistice. . 11,300 
7 aot. 10 Z Con. Gases: . . - Inter. Bronze pf 10) 244 24h d 08$ 2... . {Astoria Quel92,200 
i 5.9\Can, W. Cable. : : -|Int. Coal & C.. 700.30 35 .304 . ‘ “8.6 ' Aunor Gold. 2.570 3.! 
- 33! 5 Do. (B) | d .|Int. Metal Ind.. 2065; 2 204 J ; cee Bogumac... 3 37,775 
109 \6.50. 5.9| Do. pret. 5 . . el 140,108 103 : i wsee Batlkfield.. 14,236 


Stedman, pf. $50 
RET 8 Sutton poy, er Great-West Life 
1. 90 Tor. Carpet, c. .' Guar. N. Amer. 
2, | U. Stk. Yr. Sask. p . | Halifax Fire.... 
ss Un. Steel, A, bf. 243 «2«.. | Manufac. Life .. 
Viceroy Mfg., S 223, - Monarch 20% pd. 
West. Grain, pfd. 30... | Maritime Life . 
Un. Hotel notes. 5 ++ | National Life .. 
Realt ** |Y¥. Downs Golf . 50 os | Sov. L. 25% pd. . 
see as Trust & Lean Stecks: Sun Life 
aa Steam. British Mtge. ... 125 
‘ort. Box, ¢. ... Capital Trust ...° 33 
Detroit Int. Br. :» | Comm. Fin.,-c... 
Dover " Crown Trust .... 
Eastern Trust ... 
Grey B. Tr. $50. Deb. & Sec., pf. . 
Guelph & O. $50: Th. Can. Inv. Tr. 
° Indust. Mtge. ... Theatre Stecks: 
Guard. Realty, p. Lambton Loan .. 37 Allen's St. Cath. 
eer s. ies e Lond. & W. Trust ea units . 
s Midland Loan .. Do., Kingston . 
Do., Toronto, p. 
Para. Kitch., p. 
wa, c. 


50102 102) i ‘ . sees Base Metals 3,400 
até ieee Beco. | . 3.7 Int, Mill., 21108 109) "05,106 22222 S222 Bayonne... 500 
{ "Can. Breweries. d 5.4.Int, Nickel .... : ; seee Bear Expl, 138,030. 
4023.40 76 Do. pref, .... : .  «..(Int Pap & P é|| i vos Beattie Gold 20,813, 1. 
221 150+ .50_ 6\Can. Bronze c 461nt. Pete. .,...| 2150, 21h 218 wet bis Rights. 67,255 
108 | 5 Do. pref : . .\Int. Power .... 125; 25 25 ; 06 ..%.." 0.6. Beaufor,, 500 
eae ‘Canners .. 5, Do. pref. ss. 26110 110 
5 , a 20 .. Int. Util. (A) .. | 202 23 : 
oe -|John Inglis .;.. 50; 74 Th i 27 17 ax ote 50 
oon ieee 28 20,15 15 ‘ott - : 10 Beslorse,.. ° 1.568 12. 12.12 12.35 mr 12.00 
i ji L. St. John 164 17) ; ‘ Bie idge 
a Se oer sie. f 4.7\L. of Was e 3s 26 i v eM 3% vce. Broulan.... 17,250 72 «420 
5. 3 Can, Celanese... a +. - 6) Lang, J. A. oe 15 15 \ é é eee Buffalo Ank 
} 3 \Langle ref. 1 20 004 0 cose, Buff. Can... 
Do, pref. ngley’s, p 
210 5.7 Laura Secord .. 14] , é sees Bunker Hill 
an. Converters, .2/Loblaw (A) 1 24 J J eoee Camp Bird. 
4.8 Can. Cottons pf. i B eeee ; oreo’ tn Stal 
..Can. Dredge ... s Do, (B)_..+6- zi " % 
7.8 
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5.7Canadian Fire . Maclaren Pr. .. AK ot ! . 
6 Can. For. Inv.. \M. L. Gardens p 9 ; Rev e008 See Th: 
+.11 6h.Can. G. Inv.. eae ieee - 08 08 0s Gen. Man 
. Can, Ind. Alc A 58 - «+. Do. pr We 14 "67 Cen. Pat.. 
:.. Can. Indust, B2| 48 148 143. 147 147 : 4 Maritime ele p 18 i ‘084 vee Cen, Por 
4.2) Do. pref. .... 5/1692 1673167) 1674 7ij, «+. |Massey-Harris | ; ‘0 Tet) Century Mf. 
-i.|Can, Int. I. Tr.. 90) ..85 2.25 1.00 2.25 1921. ""6| Do. pref, «.3.] } ‘ “03 21. | Chesterville. 
3.1) Do. pref. .... 8 59 65 65 65 74).1 ‘McColl Fron.'e:| 1367/8 8 188 a 3D Chrothium . 
__6Gan. Lt, & Pr.. 164 16h 16h 5.7\_ Do. pref. .... vas ¢Conat Cop 
«Can. Locomo. «| 615| 44 45. 42. 44 . ye one 500). 12, 21 09 1105 * Gochenour. 
04 Can, Marconi. .| 25 2.50 2.63 2.25 2.2 i sees ; ‘ 184 oo vegetes oon Lake. , Waite A 2717 
20 6.9.Can. Oil .......| 5,20 19 19 19 ++ (Mercury Mills.. ‘ pee. Coniags. aiteAm,, 2, 
§.8, Do. pref. ....| 17,136 137 134 137 -|Mitchell, : Robt. . : ‘40°27. Coninurtim: * 4, Prellingten . aoe Detomac ge * a sain taunts Age, . Bid Aske 
../Can, Pacific...) 6953] 114. WE 14 Monarch Knit p i eee ee Pie ‘ ; j : ‘ itewat 04p 044.04 . Dom Mal .072 .08).| Mat Con .20 .24 | Pontiac R 
++ C Pr & Pa Inve 126'.70. 63 60 .60 5.4/Montreal Cot p ; 024 see Deninon,... 2; : i ; : 7? a ; n°: ‘ : Alj Dom Nic .12, “14 Metalore .05) .06) are 
"Tian. Viekers .. , 52) 63 64. 6° 6 | 2. Mont. Is. Pr. .. ; Ol} :00 3) in... ‘oy ont ond “= a > ae a 10 8:10) 3:00 06: | 25 | Dona Pat ‘13' Mica Spar 49.54 | DOr Reef 
.. De. pref. £8) 623 63 61 61) 11 Mont. L. & Pr.. one a } ; ; 9 Dome 383 28, : ’ 00 | Og no 2 ‘04 04.085 Donalda ‘3s Sa Moffatt H Presdor =. 
3.9.Can. West’ho' gf 445, 51 qe ey | Deg Notes ne = . : is 3 26h. ve D 2 4-125 2 Oh ; sachlidnea : : : 16" “bestwrard 23.. 38 (new) 04] 05 | Que Man . 
£2 Gamhay" rare “100° 2") 1{.  .,.(Montreal fekma, 135 24 24 «(23 ; we Lose leon i ; 


51/M Co $12 52 j vee! bees he Elidona -18 8 : on og 
* i . oore Corp. ». 315, 51 51 3 : c ede’ : ; Z . . Electra or. her . . 16. ; 
ee 2 00 1.65 }- . i _. o Moosew'd .06 
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en a: es Ay ‘ Sterling Trust ... 
t.,. Ce Trusts & Guar.:.. 
Mt Royal i Htl,c. 44 Victoria Trust .. 75 
M’row oo! p. Waterloo Trust . 100 
Do., com. ..... 16 Insurance Stocks: . b 
Moirs, pfd, . ‘ . 53 Nor. Ont. Pwr. p 
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...|Muirheads, c ., 300,1.79 1.80 1.75 1.80 : AE Coos y-Four. y ‘ "50 ; . says £0. ‘ 08%.  .084: 23 Gera ‘063 . 06. Rand Mal 
4.3,.Chart. Trust 5.7\Nat. Brewerles.| 1410 35 341 35 ‘ 133... sees Francoeur.. 32,488 137 142 ; 15.08 6... La . . oa rae Gt Yello 2:40" 4s" Reylartic 
. Chem Researdy AQ 488 pans” . 4.3| Do. pref. ....| 1260) | 4h<) ; 105 .....° sees Gillies Lake 37,000 i211; ; 09 1, . i Ajax 10,980 1. . 62 1. so’ 
*- Claude Neon . ets a % < -»«j)Nat. Grocers’ .. 113, 114 «114 05 r wees’! eee Glemers, 4,500 “04 a2 0s 7) 
“"J310'1.65 is 1 en? 50S Do. pret. ....| 180,274 28 27% 28 “ vise God's Lake, 11.842 119} 120 Lah Mes 
ad 2 1 ‘ Sanat ste a 50, 18) 18) ss 3 : ‘tis oe: 15,800 (174, : é 08} 064 iF j . x t 08 j0e 
i 4 a eel Car / : cM. = eeee Gold Belt.. 1500 .25 . 9 “— E ‘ s J ‘ i 2. E .00, a Gunflint -. 
S3'cons Bakeries # %265, a | 4.2\Niag. W. Weav. f 214 ; 024 .. vese Gold Eagle, 62,550 .04 7 : 25 86.20 Calmont... 29 8 »  043..05 .|. Harp Mal .103 .114 
F 100; .32 64,Nor. Star Oil p| - 5h ; é re Golden Gate 23,400 094, i ; j ‘ ‘ te Sy ‘ 20.) 063 Hayes Cad .04 .04) 
; 3.8/Ogilvie Flour c. 26 26 5 -014 2.0.3 eee. Goodfish... 1,000 .02$ . 03 : - ‘ eeas ) 4 708 d . -14 -| 'Heva Cad .09 :.10 
... Orange Crush p 8 b Me eoee Ciraham... 1,000 : 06+ ..0 ; - eee ; ‘ : Q a ave 13 .15 
8,2, Ottawa El. Rly. , 25 24) 2 d ee esbe Grandota.. 1500.09}; . i ‘ ‘ ee ° = & . ‘ . ‘ . . _ Hoyle 16. 
7 Ott. L. H. & Pr. 83 wl: 8 ‘ esse Grandview. 450 .12 sees . Hugh 
5.1,\Page Hersey «.| . 190 y 2024 ....3 cooe GrullW... 11,800 04 
5.9 Penmans c ....-. f ‘ ‘ . cbecs cove “Gunnar G,, ..O0e. 17 
+++|/Photo Eng. .... ; ; i $.° ene Hae 3,500 2 ' _ nee i 
‘ " oe 33 .  +-/Power Cor, .. 300, 62 06. veoe Halliwell G. 72,000 1 05) 04 ‘ ‘ wre ercury ... ( : : oe : 
Si.crowa ees 20 Gil Do. pref... "85 340 *05 2... 200 3.78 3.55 3155-3. "33198 s. ‘ z 0 8248 Guieabk ae 
Cub Aircraft .\Pressed Metals. 225 5 : OB + cons Ham Rockin a 1.02 1. : a : 04. ~ exes Nordon....- ‘ 3 ‘Or Cons Chib “103 .13 _ 
pao — — "Price Bros. 4 : if 7.500 06 : : ‘4 e ; : seeee 800 10 - . 58 - .58 | Crowshore . a = 
Do, pref. .... : . ~ sees Hasaga.. . . . ‘ . . . Bene . . . 143.16. ss 
; + ee ities, 2 Prov. Transport i q 62 38 vis, Hedley M.. 11,300 58 162 (58.6 . 8 oe. . - ‘ . . . Der RL .15 .18 Pascalis 


‘Disher Steel, P.| ‘B'Quetse Power. me ‘ 5.6 Hollinger... 1,168 11. ‘o 11.63. 11. = 11. tw cose eeee Pac, Pete... 4,200 .60  .62 - ‘2 f Santis : ¢ Paulore | 
5.7 Distill-Seagram | 


034 .04 
River S. Mill . , Sais 06 004 yeed Home Gold. 9,600 004 i 00 : SG ene cate Can., 15,500 054 .05$ ‘s . (new). ..10. 13. 4 oa. ' Pelangio . Y. Davids. . 
Robertson, P. n 105%| 30 33 . . . Howey Gold 2600 .27) .2B (2% 8.27 : i y ‘ alite.... 
stl 


Be trek nt abe 48. 40 1 | 30°80. 26,60 2100 7,2 Hudson Bay 1.725 27.63 28:00 27:80 26100, | 08 .. Bouth End. 2,000 ti Oh i 
\.3'Dom. Bridge ys Yoo, 
- Dom. Coal, pf.. 


Rolland Pap, ¢. 103 102 ae 2 see Indian M,, 1,000 024 0245.02} 024 ‘ ; Len ok > ante . oo . ‘2 ; f Bt : s 
'2\Royal Bank ... 151141 1414 (508 ts OF aie i. .. 4,000 (85. 58: 55 J x éuege, Ueses eer. Lies d e Oil Royalties 

... Dom. Engineer-.| .. Russell Indust.. 765\ 25 26) 25 26 2 ‘ . cove » 1300 1. ; X ‘ < ee -- Uni 

5.9 Dom. Foundries’ Do. 


pref UF OE eseee sone deemlny «i LE3 j ’ 04 vi i se — o.oo 5 3. Producing Wells — Prices and Payments ; 
\ . . . . . eres . . . . \ : 
4.3.Dom. Glass c ..| Saguenay PF. 9- o: a pees pone ne +s ‘ 06} tl a neluding bonus. Paid in 1943 Paid Feb. Mar. Oct Nov. J en 
+-.40 5.Dom. Oficloth.; eee 4 ‘son om Offering 
7.3,.Dom Scot Inc p} pay 


: 7 2. rt ‘on. daily 
j Jellicae,... 14,453 :— 
Sher. Wms. pi.. 30 130 130 : f 4 ave J.M. Con 12.557 “08 a c oe ha : ota . 1% per 1% 
.-Dom. Square | _10 Sliverwoods .... ‘14 ie Saoeriaee ee Volume of Stock Sales | = ee : 

---/Dom. St. & C.B./ 73 6; Do. pref. s+. | . ee . 1 gross 5 
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05 TIS. K, Addion. "2.725 9130. 9:40 9:30. 8: 
°7!pDom: Stores ...| 10) 103 +] ) ; "064.034 2222 (064 106 «106.06 Toronto 


. Dom. Tar & Ch.} 93 10 OF 98 Markets 
5.2) Do. ,pref. ..,.; 10,105 1053 1054 1054 
6.8 Dom. ‘Textile ¢.; 185,73 73) I, 73 
45 Do. pref. | 10)155 1553 1551" ust 
. Woollens. 155: S8 5 
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es Ind, de Mines -Do., NO. 2 gr. ..scceces 
. . r 4 - kK. 7 : ° . . 2 “2 , 8,900 ‘g1 ake ‘anes ~ 2 net eeeeeeree 

. {St. Law. rrr | 3 3 i 1b ce ‘400° , ‘ ‘ 1 . 0,955 Foe) et Oeiedece 

sa De pet | 605 35) 262 151 183 ‘aw. Pap, 5 50s |e tt foe L. Dufaut. aun 1:07 1.20 1.05 1.12 one roe ~ | Do, No. net oo... s 
6, pref. .... : 4 404 ; . ho. e Shore. 2, . . . : . Atlas No. 1 net -pfd....... 
. Do P... 950, 8 82 8) 8 23, . St. Pav, em, 38. Ok? 6.55 5. ; fe Semnaue 0 400 6. : : s £ 300 379,000 

[Dryden Papet ‘| 275| 72 a a HH 104.62). ..:| Do. pref...) | aah: 12h 124 12k ; : SE awn a a. 19,100. ; : ’ Atlas-Br Ap E 


STOCKS NOT TRADED Shs WEEK PE eee Condeeasion Bends 


Div. Last Mar. 20 Div. Last | Mar. 20 


j 
. Div. "Last '. Mar. Oil Ss ( (Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Associa- 
*¢ il Stocks . * 
rate sale Bid Ask rate. sale Bid tate sale Bid ‘hk Div. ot tion of Canada) last yr. OG., NG EOF. scctvecese | 


$ $ $s. Do., No. 2 net 
Agnew Surp., c. .. .80+.20 15 15 15) Fleury Bisse]l .. see 1 Rolland Pap. pf. e 6 rate sale March 21, 1944 Cattle Scoceacuses $11.80 $11. 61 $11.73 De. _ .* Dh atatode 
uminium, pf. ... 6 112 tes ** Do., pref. ee 24 oe Sangamo . 1 * x Public Wtilit Int. Hi ot ct eecce rae 17.17 17.26 °° GPs <cdevcakes, 
Ama. Eleciric Mis BOS 8 10 | Ford- Motor (B) .. 234 <a Sarnia Brid 50+-.15 + “anaconda o. ce, 20ORk J ji Issues? , Rate Due Bid ‘Ask. — Re hale OSE we 2 +» NO. 3 net ..0.e.0006 
Amer. Cyn. (B) .. 60 37 35 + «.. | For. Pr. Secs. oo. 48 .. | Scythes & Co..... 1+. . | Brown Oil debs... 21% 3000 .. 30. % Mar. 2 , Ib... *.0374 > .0374 De. oa e- seeeeeess 
Ang. Can. Tel, p. 275 47 48 52) | Freiman eee 2 Do.. pref. .... ‘ .. | Common Pete .... ... 32 . ’ aAlg. Cen. H.B.R.5 39 35 00. 1D. ...ss00 °.00% 09% 09% jo NO. @ pid. ...0. +00 
aa T. & TA... ..- 1 1... | Gt. Lakes Pa 5 Sher. Wms., c.,... 60:15 a Grease Creek .... .. 02 . -- | ¢assoc. Tel. & T. 5). '55 idee” ASS nesicdede: Cae 15% Do., NO. 4 88. ..ccceses 
Do., pref. ..... nn Ree < ee = 63 ai Do., pref. a f° 50 0-23 Simon « Sons .., .60-+. High Sarcee 12 é Sc Power “4h °80 Weekly Indices - Do, No. 6 pfd. éowsnseee 
Ault & Wiborg ..' 5.50 1032 J05 .. | Gt. West Life ; 263, Do., pref. 27 105 408 . | Homestead O.&G. ... 04 .. °. BC. Tel...... 4b eo NO. 6 GT. oo eesienie 
Bk. Can. Nat. 6 135 135 .. | Gt. W. Saddlery, c. ... 61 |. | Slater, N. j .. | Madison sea ed 4 enna atn 4 U.S. Labor ...../ 108.4 103.4 Bet vedeees 
Bk. N. Scotia 74 2371 243 | Guaranty ‘Trust’ p. 1 5 108 | 80. Can, Pr. pf. .. oo | Mil City ase, a, ~~ ee 8 Dow Jones (fu.) . 07.04 96.63 
Barber Ellis ..... 504.12) oe | Gurd, Chas, pf... «.. © | St. Law. Flour .. 1.40, ; 103 24 ; ee tes: wees’ 3 Fighere .c.cccieses 112 ; 
Barker's Bread, c. 3 | Maittax wi wad Gaon "0: bo ve es 08.08 | stom. Gas & El. 6b Monthly Indices 
oe B nd 7" 13 ai ax. WO wares f “4 Stand Chem. .... i a Oil Selections .... so, OG, 04 08 ‘Gatineau Pwr. , 5 04 . 
Seowe Lum or. [Ham Ur thet, >. Ne Stand Clay bio £84 Petrol Oil & Gas, *02 20 | + on ws at Canada (D.B.8.): x 
ae umber .. * o ** Do,, pref, 101) ee Stedman Bros, ... % f Sunset . f 07 06) f . : ‘3 Retail (Feb.) .. 118.9 119. 
PC 43 ‘ Hillcrest Colt, oto 80 | Sterling Coal... 4. 4 Texas Can, es LIS 1.20 150 2 Wale (Jan.)... 102.5 102.8 
. Se me em co ae | Sep ct mm | be at eee 
| miami a... a. 748 Stuart, D. i pe Oe. ‘25° % : uy Vulcan a1 662 . 68 . 


*Int. Hydro-El. 
Hydro Electric... ie. 34 ——_ _* Paid in 1048."""s Paid in t94¢'to date, | “T'S 7S¢ pwr. 8 : ' Nete—The base of indices is that 1926 
| Imperial Life .... 15 274 
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cm mace a Be Stile ie! EBook Stel cats 

L ss : ‘ és rd of Trade con 

; ne ae va edocs -50+-.10 104 o< ~— Pete. ‘Ord. “Se : ss ’ Supp ementary ™Do. seg beta 02 toi 1930: base. ~ 

Sand Seine... 2. 6h 0., pre 5 o., Com. , . : Base of price quotations is as follows: | 

Brant, » pf. [Inter ae ; . ‘+ | Tamblyn, pf. .... 2 ; Stock Quotations ier ‘Tramways. 5 Cattle — Ss over: 1,050 Ib., top r 

Bright, ae 6 se ‘ De, pret. ° ‘+ | Thayers See 2 (Furnished by Plaxton, McDonnell & Co., TDO. .....000- 5 98 rice, Toronto, “electrolytic, New . Nae és oven 
Do., in” *, | Inter. Bronze, et te a oa oe pete se +. Toronto} Nat. Lt. & Pwr. York, Ni No. 7 coffee, Rio, Sugar—96 degrees No, 1 gr. 


Lt. Pr. ... 4 0 1 trifugal c/f New York. Wheat—No. | Twin City Nor? 150 «1500 88.77 —s«(70.58 3.25 
Int. Nickel, pf. ... nx . i seatad ; ‘ March 2), 1944 ‘ N.S. cen y ~ « erace 73.25 
iA int. _raints thts ti ls os 520k “pte 7? awe 7 be Miscellaneous Stocks: Bid Asked ee a Ps = ern me — sApproximately 25% over dealers’ bid price. sTesting. 


. 1+: a *A F f. 96 , raw, spot, N.Y. Approximate. eOntario Acreage Royalty. 
nigary Tooke Bros. +.50 cme Farmers pre e: Bw 5 
Ca EO rn othe ase” ats Int. Bap. & P.. pt. 5 ney, 300d eee amelie. a6 Aikenhead Hardware ..... oo | eves, Sor a in qiincteased payment represents distribution of a reserve against possible increase 
cusie Epekd s.. ‘i: Hise aw. -- 3: | Traders Bidg. .... . .. | Allens Lond. Thea., pf....... | a se © n gross payment berta Gov't. (which increase was not allowed in court). Pays 
Do., pret. ...... 6 os in : j hy ER . si Traders Fin. (A)\.  «.. Atlas Steels 7% 2nd pf.. 110 4Do., 41°66 1 In tment Tru t (ment must n cont ered @ regular payment. 
‘BS 6i nvest. Foundation . § Do. (B) cae . Brantford Roofing c. .. St Maurice Pr, 4b ves sts 
Can eo Jam. Pub. Ser. id «pret. Brinton Peterboro Cpt...... 83. | haw. W. & Pri ; 
; sae 37 «| 7! See ; Do. (A) rights . ran. Co-op, Wool, . .....45 5 £2 : 
a ee ar .3 ( 100 — is) . - ‘e Do. (B) rants. 5) § . erate curren, oo teneee i Cant eae aren: riseceusans : ’ Wheat Prices q 
2 ch, pf. .. en ee FOOSE, Oke : -- | Tuckett Tob. p. . : éy ‘an. Investor NR Be | Wnion Ges .... 103 Can, Invest, Fund ......... 0 3 . ' 
Can. Bakeries, pf. Sh 6 | Tangy cs, Twin City, pf. «| Sam Raving tet vet. | Twin Q. R. Tr. 108 Can. Investors ............. 8. . Winnipeg Grain Futures Cash notations 
” ‘Celanese. rgts ee = & ” + c seh en ue in: Amuse. ore Can. West. Lumber c. ...... “. : sUnited Secs. ... 99 Corp. Investors ............ Week of Mar. 20, 1944 . For 
- Cottons, c. .. * r ae dak Sa f Do. (B) nh ere ome sane 3* Sb) tWpe. El. ser. 101 Trans-Canada .......se0e004 10.75 11. Crop year from \ High Low 20 aaa Prev. W, 
» Fath. gf. .. ss Jandeny. MG, Wace el 4 "9 | United Corp. (A) 1. 24: | ay Baw ° Do., B. 5 1014 , for Close Mar. 20, . Week 


s 
» Food Fred. awy ee ‘ : | Do., pref. das United Grain (Ay * — aie ee a : 8 | {ndustrial and Realty Issues: High Lo week week Mar.20| Oats*: High Low High Low 
\. n. Elec. ... < ++ | Mackerizie nite CS. .... . . 


; 7C. W... Sl% 51% 5i% 51% 
os eee ‘ ‘ Corrug. Paper Box rts, .. | tAbitibi P. & * : ‘53 77 80 ‘ ‘ 
. Gen. Secs. (A)... Mack Str. Steet EOS q .» | Viau Bise. sus 6 Eastern steel 5% pret. Do. COD. .. ra = oi a Bond Tenders F ‘ gn ee a ONETS cw. 1% 51% 51% S1% 
" ; ty 2 “ee Wabasso Cot. .... 51 asy Wath. 7% pref. .. Acadia Sugar .. ‘ ’ 64% mM ‘ ‘ 
‘, | M.L..Gardens,c.. ... 1 Wellington Fire '.. 3. i .. | Fed, Fdties & Steel c. . : ae Do. ‘54 102104 ales Os. mer ase’ Se’ Mem of Sere “4 svere 4% “eA Peed .. 4% 84% 44% 84% 
Maritime Tele, c . .+ |W. Koot Pr. p. ... .. «+ | Highland Dairy, com. .. | salle, Pa Grain @ “48 105 0. May ;: 1664, tedemmaabio aoclaihy feeen \ see '120e 1214 1.29 2 Feed .. 04% 4% 64% 64% 
Marcus Loew's .. ... : ++ | West. Breweries... 63 | Homewood Sanitarium. es Algoma Steel .. 5 1054 May 1, 1945 to 1959, Thr. Eug ie ; i veces, 127% % 1: Rye: 
Do., pret. ee 0 «* | West Grain .... = os ee Hudson's Bay ord. ... Atlantic Sugar 4 104 eec.-treas. : - Hi veces 128% % 1. 2C.W. ..1.28 1.26% 127% 135 
iz | Mitchell, JS. ... 2. . TO, “Brel, bo 5n33 ats 23 .. | Insce. Exch. Bidg.. c. . | tB.C. | i *At ceiling. *At ceiling prices. 
17 Mod. Contafn. West Grocers ..... 841 125 Inter. Util. $3.50 pref. : 
19 care ee. 2 d ; : Do., pref. ‘7 re ioe eo. COM. woe cess : oe — co, ; ‘ s ‘ 
onarch Knit, c.. ... West Geo., pf. .. 106 107 a onarc tge. units .,0.e.., 1. { urns O.' os . 
i2 Monarch ‘Life .... "e 38 oe Woods: Mfg., Pt. es. Se + Sage Nat]. Drug & ra 4 4' Cs . we Canada Cement. 4) Corporation Bonds Cont d 
Montreal Cot., c. .. ’ 101) 
05 
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Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 


Textiles Food Power . 
2. Pulp and and* and Total 
-and _ cloth- allied Bever- Bldg. trac- utili- Tota} 
No. of eau. oye ms Oils _ i apt oe age: tion Banks ties co's. 
Securities 4 14 a 18 5d 
(Base 1995-39= 100) 


*1035 to date: e 
High ..., 1345 284.4. 149.7 123.7' 125.7, 118.3 150.0 153.4 146.8 118.2 145.0 134% 
61.2 41.2. 784 735 79.3 68.7 {90-2 69.0 65.2 ELL 


Low ...... 69.7 %51.6 
1944; 

Montbly Figures: 

Jan. ~.... 108.7 111,2 i 0» 119.7 


1944: 

Weekly Figures: 
Feb. 3... 107.7 115.9 
Feb. 10 .. 107.7 115.2 

-» 108.4 113.8 
ee = 115.7 


Jd: A Shemindeh teen tk *: | York Knit. Istp.. 7)... 103° .. ee” co ‘ 3 ‘ = —.. PY 65 99 | Maple L. M. ... 53 
§ Mtl. Refrig.&S.,c.  ... 1. : ah * Interim divgiends paid in 1943. +Nor. Amer. Elev. 1st pf. . g Can. Steamship 5 Man. Sugar ... 


° ’ y-Harris . 
14 antes cigar oe = ans On. acreary. t Paid, or payable in 1944 Db Fy Pref. ...s0ee — Er babes ; 1 McColl-Fron. .. 
=. Do., pref. (B) .. 7 uta ° Net after corporate income tax Nor. Telephone com. ...... .. | tCan. Locomot.. 6 06 104 — vs 
Bi Muirheads, pf. ...  ... 10) 11 15 > Numaque a . : ttCandn. Vickers 6 Mercury Mills .. 
ee Eoint he ee 145 14) ae ae oe ‘ ‘ cs. a Ri cveeess o. Mersey Paper . 
os -» Pref. 5. os oe 0! 7 te Pp per p eee | vee 
3! | National Tr. 18 175 Ang abe Ritchie Cut Stone pt... Sb a | ons aro’ bese: 
‘Toy | Noorduyn Av... 6. 05 44. Mining Stocks L. Ruddy pref. wees ke Dom. Coal .... 44 Moirs Ltd. = 
10 North Star Oil, c, -» 135 1.50 1,80 ease Massey com. ti dedve. * ¢ : Dom. Scott Inv. 4 tMtrl. Drydocks . 
83 a on raga ree 8) 8) ® | Anglo-Huropian .. 20 650.650 6.65 St. John Dryd. 5h% pl..weee Dom. Stl. & C. +H Montreal Apts. 
*+ |NS.L. & Pr. .,... 77 F 80 | Ashley : M4) 1.05 07 Sincennes MeN, com. ... "22 | Bos. Woollens . 6 ; a r 
| Do., pref. 108 1083 .. | Berens River : 93.88 *. United Farmers Co-op. ..... | *Donnacona Pap. Do Aes 
| Ogilvie Flour, -. 166 165 170 | Bouscadillac G/M. .... 05 .074 .08 | Waterloo Mfz. com. ....... *Dryden Pap. ... Fe ‘ . Paver... 
| Ontario Loan ..... 106i 107 1132 | Brazil Gold .... ++ 014.038 .05 | Wentworth Radio, pf. 40... | #East, Dairies ... oo: | ‘Eume. Douss .. 
| Ont. Silknit wg 4 | Bulolo Gold e+ 14,00 15.50 15.87 York Trading com. ..}..... Famous Players +Restigouche Co. 
a 45 471 | Cartier Malartic .. ... .04 .06 044] Issue carries arrears. +Federal Grain . 6 Rolland . 4 98 
12 12 15 Flin ‘Flon 01, .02 03 tFraser Cos. ... Rud 6) 1 79.3 
144 138 «17 a * . dee. 4 rr ‘ +Currently paying on “arrears. Galt Brass .... 98 Silv BL a¢ i 5 117.4 as = aoe 
Orange Crush, ce ee ee Golconda wee ab | 05 054 ran “Great L. Paper 5. 1 Simpeons, Lid. - 3 s wn i low for years from 1935 to date inelysive a based as weed figures 
tt. Car Air i 5] a paeee eee ‘ ** . “Gurney Fadry. .. . Dominion Bureau of Statistics. “ 
Ot, LH. & Pro pl 5) 87 as [Inter. Mining ...40 0... 5.73 5.25 . .. Municipal Bonds (Gypsum Lime Seg es 6 ak. tee sd ee tea 
| Pacific Coyle ....  . 5 3 we ; : : 25 ; : ar, 21, . am. By-Pr. C, f rs : erente Stee henge — ex 
|Pantepec Oil ..ses 4. 87 eae eee te - Due Bid Ask. Yid.| / Do, 6 ‘56 Gees Cees vee) 101k ay 20 
| Paton Mfg. 57 535). Chet rept ead “2 — aah ee Ham. Cotton 3 "44-53 98 *United Gas ... 5) ‘48 110} Indust. . Gods BM. 
pds pees. 123)" 123 oa en Hal On ss. > . * tawitex ae Inter-City Bak. a = = United Gr. Grs. 43 103) 21 ....119.98 
| Penmans, p eve «e : amilton . Indust. Accept. a 98 v x , ie Mar. 20 ..... 119.94 
-. | People’s Cr. Sec. . *. | Northern Empire. .20 1. 7 2 Montreal .. Ins. Ex. Bldg.. 3 51 tWestern Grain . 5 3S #3 90 
-73 | Power Corp. 2nd, p 7 5 Oklend ee ; Ottawa 5 


Mar. 18 .... 120,31 
*Inter. P. Nfld. 
3 Que. Telephone .. 7Quebec 


68 04 *Payable in Can. — 19 ‘Mar. 17 .... 119.90 
-*, om S ce (Bowater’s P&P) Payable in Can., U. 5. or U. K. Mar. 16°,... 119.57 
Real Estate L’n ... 2 .. | Quebec Gold .... : ** ‘ Saint gona? — os . 

Regent Knit : Sturgeon River ... ' : #Toronto . 1955 123.00 126.00 


*Inv. Bond & Sh. 5 °47 *Payable in U. 8. Mar. 15 .... 119.81 
34 Do., pref. ... + y Sunloch .....se.ce 27 ee f ae al 1970 116.50 119.50 


{Kingston Elev.. 6 50. sf Month ago «: 119.48 
t. . 6 | Reliance Grain 201 Surf. Inlet Winni 6 1950 113.50 116.50 Lake ee ae Oe Seeeaen onan =, Sue interest. xear age 1031 

ance Grain /.. urf. et cccccce $s nnipeg.. 4 . eo eocccccece 5 a ‘ out a asi see 120.31 

Federal-Fire...... 3 ’ an Do., pref, acocee 63 +iks % 694 Winnipeg R. Tin v2 {Payable Can. & N.Y, ‘°Fiat. Legare .escoseee 6 “61 rs _ Payable in Can. or U. K. or 1944... 116.95 © 
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Montreal Steck Exchange Average 
' «10 20 30 w 

Util. Ind. Chd. 

55.4 . 7 
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1961 117.00 120.00 
1960 110.00 113.00 
1945 99.00 102.00 
1945 102.00 104.00 
1959 115.00 118.00 
1950 106.25 109.25 
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Dividends De 


s 
Agnew Surpass pref. 1.75 


Ager. Cyan. A,B .. 1.15 
Do.. 


pre). .. .. tiB& 
Asse. Brew 
Aun. of Can. pid. 1 
Asbesios Corp... 204.16 
Biltmore Mats ...... 45 
Bepiorne Manes . 20+ .10 


tford Cord. . .22% 
Amer. Assur. 1.50 
Beatty Bros., A .... .50 
Gn BD cuceiscowrs 2% 
Beli'Telephone . ..... 2 


Ewagilian Tr. pfd. .. 1.50 


& Dist. .50+.10 


B&s Power A ..... 40 
Bk. of Nova Scotia.. 2.50 
Biue Top Brew. A .. .15 


i SER nas ecovhte 04 
Brtish Amer. Qi) ,. .25 
iding » aeedewe a: 
Do.. pref. ....... 31.75 
Building Prod. ....,, .15 


Burlington Ste@l .... 15 


Can. Bk. C A} 
Can. Carmers ....: “12% 
+, Pref. .. . .25+.05 
+ Conv. pid. .15+.05 
federation Life 1.50 
PPE, Sanescesten ses 1.50 
A ssSSsennces Ge 1.50 
ee I a 1,50 


Canada Cycle ...... 16 
Canzda Iron, pfd. .... 3 
Canada Life . ....... 
Can. Gen. Inveé 354.11 
Can. Marconi ...... 
Can 
‘Cana@ian Car, pfd. .. 52 
Chartered S omanee 1 
Can. Celanese ...... 23 
De, extra ........ 25 
Do., pref. 1.75 
° - 8 
Can. Gen Elec. ..... 2 
F Prod. . 50 


1. 
e., pret, - 4... 8 
Canadian Oil, pfd. ... 
Can. Westinghouse e 
Can. Wire. Box A. .37% 


Cockshutt Plow .... .25 
Whe ck acdeen cs vw 2 
Consol. Bakeries .... .20 
Can. Industries A B 1.25 
De.. Hel, 0.5.2 tH 
Do, B pret, eins 
Canada Packers ..... 1 


- wees 


03 
Central Can. Loan oP 
7 oS pref. .....0.. .10 
Consumers’ Gas...... 2 
Crown Cork ..... 50 
Carnation, pfd ae 
Cassidy's, pref. .... 1.75 
Cochenour W - 03 
Dome Mines ......- sav 
Dominion Bank ..... 2 
Dom. Foun osne ae 
Dom. Glass ...... oo 1.25 
Saar 1.75 
Deminion Tar pid. 1.37% 
Corp. pid. ...-1.25 
David & Frere, A .. .25 
a :<.sanzay & 
Distil.Seag.. pf. 


Do.. pref, .......; 1.76 
Ecoriomie Inv, .. 137% 
Freiman. A. J., pid. 1.50 

Do., arrears .... 1.50 
Famous Players .. .37'% 
Foundation Co. .... .35 
Fanny Farmer .. ¢.37% 
Federal Fire ...... 1.50 
Gat. Power > coe 120 

Do., 5% pref. .... 1.25 

Do.. 5% % pref. 1.37 

ear Tire .. ain 
G Wire .... .18 
Gt."West. Sadd.. ist p. .75 
. 2nd ckag cae 
GtrLakes P. A B pf. 25 
Great-West Life .. 3.75 
Gea. Wares .. .25 
De, perticipating’ 44 

. pe a 
Goulds Pumps, *1.78 
Gueran «+ 1.25 
Heme Oil ° oe 
Hinge & Daueh..... 25 
Hollinger Gone, ean iz 
Hu » AG 

iaferial mah ee 


Inter. wh -sce 
Indust. Accept. pfd.. 


1.25 
Inter. Bronze ...... + .20 


Do., pref. ...... + BT% 
Inter. Nickel, pid. vias 


Invest. Four:d., + 
Inter. Metal, A..i... 28 


es =. A oe bet 
ter. Milling . 
Do. 4% pia 


Inter. Paper, pid. . £1.35 
Inter. Power. pid. ,. 1.75 
Do., arrears ....505. 8 
dam. Pub. Setv.s... U 
Do.) Pref. fisea-e 2: 
Kirk. Lake G, «....5 08 
La Luz 


Be eeeet 


Marcus Loews, pid. i 
Montreal Telegreen 5. 
Do. pid A.B #1. $ 
McColi-Front., pid. 1.50 
National Biscyit ... ¢. 
National Brew. .... WO 
«National Groc, pid. 37% 
Nat. Steei Caf ...... 35 


Moore Corp 


Ottawa t. #H. eeetee ie 

Do.. pret. .....5+5 185 Apr. 
Ogilvie Flour, & .. Apr. 
Ont. Sitknit, * ee i A r. 15 
Ont. Steei P scan ae May 15 

Do. pref. i..sse5 298 May 15 
On. Elec. Riy...... O° Apr. 1 
Ontario Loan 1ssaes i. Apr. 1 
Ottawa Car ..... sake Apr. 15 

Do. ee le | 
Pac. Coast Term. .... 20 Apr.15 Ma 
Page-Hersey «..i:.. 1.25 Apr. 1 
Perron Gold .. ... 8.02 Mar. 30. 
Power Corp. ist pf. 01.50 Apr. 15 


pwedsees » 
B=) 


Date 


payable 


.3 
Aer. i 
oer. i 

r. 3 
May 1 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 


aERERER TT? 


#222 
~~ ee a 


easeesees 


>> 
g33ge8) 
Rowe tee 


Mar. 31 
Apr. . 


FESS 


rf 


aeuneneees 
erat 1 teretet tiene tot terete 4 


Do.. 2nd pref. .. 9.75 Apr. 15 
Preston F. Dome .°. .05 Apr. 15 
Price Bros. pid... 1.372 Apr. 1 
Provincial Paper, p. 1.75 Apr. 1 

» Poe 01 Apr. 15 
Para. Pictures. c. .< ¢:40 _ 1 
PNG 400d ss 0000 o we y 15 

Do., pref. ........ 1.80 May 1 
Quebec Power ..... » 2 y 25 
Reeent Knit. ..:.:. 40. June 1 

Do., pret. .-...4..4 40 Sept. i 

Do.. pref... .... 40 Det 1 
Remington Rand . +.30 Apt. i 

Do., pref. ... . t1.12% Apr. 1 
Riverside Silkk. A ... 30 Apr. 1 
Robertson. P. L. .... 80 Apr. 1 

Do.. pref. - «-- 62% Apr. 1 
Russell Indust. .... 6.30 Mar. $1 

Do.. pref. ...... 01.75 Mar. 91 
St. Law. Corp.. A pf. .25 Apr. 18 
St Law. Flour . .35+.50 May 1 

Da. pret. 6... 1.75 May 1 
St. Law. Paper, pfd. 45 Apr. 15 
Stee! of Can. ....... .73 y i 

ee Cee 78 May 1 
San Antonio G. .07+.08 Apr. 6 
Silverwoocs -. 20 Apf. 1 

Ore8.- = -es.ad Apr. 1 
Sheep Creek G .. 03 Apr. 15 
Simpsons. pref — May 1 

ree : y 
Simon & Sons.. .15+.15 Mar. 31 

pret. ....:.% L798 Mar. 31 
Smith H. Paper pfd. 1.50 Apr. 20 
South. Can, Pwr. c. 20 May 15 

De. pret oe Apr. 15 
Sherwin Wme. od. 1.75 Apr. 1 
Standard Radio ..... 10 Apr. 10 


Sherwin-Wms. c 


Std. Pav. pf.. 31%+.31% Apr. 1 


Stedman Bros... 15+ .60 
Stedman Bros.. pid. . .75 
Sylyanite Gold ... 
Stand. Fuel. pfd... 1+2 
Sun- Life Assce. .. 3.25 
Stand. Chemical 50 


Tanblyr. Sis aus bee 
Do.. pref. ...... 62% 
Tim Top Tailors... 07% 
i WE ssepenks 1.75 
Teeke Gros. ........ 2 


Tor. Gen. Trusts .... 1 
Toronto Mortgage . 1.25 
‘Traders Finance, pf. 1.50 
Tuckett Tob. pret. 1.75 
Twin Citv R., pfd. .+1.75 


United Corp, A .... .37 


United Fuel, A pf 75 
i On dened 1.25 
Wabasso Cotton ..... 1 


Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 


03 Apr. 15 


Apr. 1 


Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 30 
May 15 


Apr. 1 


eclared 


Dividend of $1.50 
the rate of 6 

been declared on the 6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of 
Ofi Company Limited for the quarter 
ending March 8lst, 1944, payable April 
15th, 1944, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business March 3ist, 1944. 


terim Dividend of Twenty-five Ce 
(25c) per share, on the No Par Value 
Common Stock of the Company, has 
been declared, 
day of May, 1944, to Sharehdlders of 
record at 
15th day of April, 1944. 


— 


of General 
able on the Ist day of M 
eperenoliers of record at th 
of 
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ae. iaomee asain Am. 
pr. jay-Cumberland .* Toronto 
Apr. 14—Cahada Iron Faries > -. Motttreal 
Apr. 15—A. J. Freiman 
Apr. 19—Borden Co. .. 
abt. a meee Suen Montreal 

r. andh. Breweries ..... Toronto 
Apr. 26—Fraset @o. .... Edinundston, NE. 
Apr. 26—Inter, Nickel Co. ...... Toronto 
Apr. 26—J. A. Lang & Sons 
Apr. 26—London Candn, 
Apr. 26—Western Grocers ...,.. Wi 


. . . . . . . . . e « - . . . - _— we . . .- 
aati thSSeach@285585 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








ZELLER’S LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that the fol- 


lowing Dividends have been de- 
clared by the Directors of Zeller's 
Limited for the quarter ending Apri! 
30th, 1944. 


On the Preferred Shares, the regu- 


lar one and one-half (1%) per cent 


(37% cents), payable May Ist, 1944, 


to Shareholders of Record April 15th, 
1944, 


On thé No Par Common Shares, 


20e per Share, payable May Ist, 1944, 
to Shareholders of Record April 15th, 
1944, 


By Order of the Board, 
T. E. McDERMOTT, 
Treasurer. 










S eeeeenneeenedl 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 65 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
per share being at 
per cent per annum has 


MeColl-Frontenac 


By Order of the Board 
FRED HUNT, 
Secretary. 





General Steel Wares 
Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE ° 
Notice is hereby given that an In 


yable on the 15th 
e close of business on the 
By Order of the Board, 


FRANK S. BROPHY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, March 15th, 1944, 





General Steel Wares 
Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that a fixed 


cumulative dividend of se per 
share, being at the a of 7% 
annum in respect of the 


r 
red mont P 
riod commeéncing‘on the ist day 


Febru 1 and ending on the 
30th dey ol ent eae 


ia and a cumu- 
lative participating dividend of forty- 
four cents per share in respect of the 
year.1043, have been declared on the 


outstanding 465,000 shares of 7% 
Cumulative Participati 


of a par value of $100.00 each 
teel Wares L mites. Ber 
ay, 1 ; to 
close 
usiness on the Sist day of ch, 
044. | rh seep 


’ By Order of the Board, 


FRANK S. BROPHY, 
Secretary. 


§ | Montreal, March 15th, 1944, 





Quebec Power Company 
NOTICE is herepy given that a 


dividend of twenty-five (26). cents 
per share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of the 
Compatiy for the quarter ending 
March 31, payable May 26, to share- 
holders of record April 19, 1944 


By Order of the Board, 


H. G. BUDDEN, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, March 21, 1944, 





‘Annual Meetings 


en tian Company Place 
jar. ‘andn, Eagie Oli ...... Toronto 
seat, 5—-Holt, Renfrew .....,., Montreal 
r. 26~. Metals Port Huron, Mich. 
r. —et mah Bros. ....... «. Toronto 
tr, 27—) t Pwr. & Pap. . treal 
fr. jue Brewing ... Wehener 
t BON Mines oo... ie. .5 yi to 
rt at=Twin City Transit .. Minneapolis 
ft, ‘an, ee t. ». Montrea 
ft. eona RE sacha Que 
far. ollinger Cons. Gold . Montrea 
Mar. 20~Giifton Cons. Mines ... Toronte 
Mar, 26—-Candn, Gen. Elec. ..., Toronto 
Mar, 20—Macassa Mines ....,. +. Toronto 
Mar 29—Preston E. Dome ...,.., Toronto 
Mer. 209—Rolland Paper ....... Montreal 
em hited Corporations .. Montreal 
ar. 30—Amal lectric ....... Montreal 
Mar. 30—Goldale Mines ......... Toronto 
tr. 3l—Candn. Bronze ....... Mofttreal 
fr. 31 ndb. Locomotive ... Kingston 
ar. 31—Maesey-Hatris .......... Toronto 
Apr. 3—Central Pat. Gold M. .. Toronto 
Apr. 3—J ca Pub. Serv.* .. Montreai 


, mpsons, Lid, ........ Toronto 
. 5—Teck-Hughes Gold M. .. Toronto 


Apr. “5—Lamaque Gold M. . Bourlamaque 


Apt. 6=D6m. Tar & Chem, .. Montreai 
Apr. ae J Dry Sock .. E. St. John 
Apr. 11—Fanny Farmer Candy | Rochester 


..» New York 


Ottawa 
Flemington, N.J. 


.. Kitehener 
vest. Montreal 
nnipeg 


Apr. 27—Regent Knitting Mills . Montreal 

Apr. 28—Hudson Bay M. & Toronto 
May 3—Candn. Pac. Riwy. .. Montreal 
*Special. 





Bond Redemptions 


Bond Jssues Rate veer Due ice 
Stop Shop, A 3% et Apr. 1 103% 
Do., 2nd mtge. 3% 1947 Apr. 1 108 

Dom. El. P. ds. 6%% 1950 June 1 103 

Acadia Sugar o4%% 1959 Apr. 1 102 

Saguenay Pr. A .. ¢ 1966 Apr. 1 104 
Do., Beas » 1066 > ae) 1 104 
Can. Canners A %4% 1961 y 1 102 
Dom. Woollens 6% 1953 July 1 100 
Mercury Mills . 5% 1958 Apr. 1 105 
Do., serial .... 5% 1948 Apr. 1 102 
York Knit. .... 4% 1945 Aug. 1 101 
Beg ic 0 cho 4%2% 1952 Aug. 1 102 


°$67,000 $$145,000. . 
+$333,000. meen 


Stock Issues— 
Can. For. Invest. 8% Pret. Apr. 1 105 











Dividends Declared (Cont'd) 


Western Grocers . .754-2 ‘Apr. 15 Mar. 14 
-» pref. ... .... 1.75 Apr.15 Mar. 15 
West Koot. Pr., pf. 1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Wr--Hargreavés .., 06% fr. 1 Feb. 24 
BUENOS 0 505500 05 ous .20 May 1 Apr. 15 
NY ae 37% May 1 Apr. 15 


eSubject to approval of Forcign Ex- | 
. 20 | change Control Board. 


*Payable in N. Y. funds. 
om div. of i sh. per 70 shs. held, 


eld. / 
Net after corporate income tax. 


In- 
nts | 


Lakehead Harbors Still Frozen 


Elevators Unable to Ship Grain — Pay 1940-42 Participations 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—A few weeks ago 
it was hoped navigation out of Port 
Arthur and Fort William might be 
open by this time, not indeed down 
the lakes, but to Duluth where open 
water conditions have prevailed all 
winter. A brief spell of cold weather, 
however, which thickened and con- 
solidated ice in the harbors, defeated 
this hope, and lakehead elevators are 
still uhable to ship grain. 


There is a demand at Duluth both | 


for oats and for malting barley and 
what is highly important from the 
standpoint of operating elevators, 
for screenings. A considerable part 
of the space in terminal elevators is 
taken up just now with these, as the 
result of cleaning grain received dur- 
ing the winter. Being bulky they 
take up room which could be better 
employed just now, when a number 
of terminals are finding difficulty in 
taking care of all the grain shipped 
to them. 
Terminal Stocks Rise 

Stocks of grain in the terminals 
have risen as the result of arrivals 
of the past few weeks, during which 
all rail shipments to the East° were 
comparatively light. There will be 
sufficient grain to take care of the 
first rush of boats when navigation 
opens. There is. still doubt in grain 
circles whether the railways will be 


able to keep up a flow of grain to the | 
jimmediate and pressing need, if | 
| serious damage. .to much of Ontario's | areas, the top soil in rolling lands 


lakehead sufficient to sup)ly cargoes 
to all available vessels as the season 


advances, The number of vessels of- | 


fering to carry grain will be large. 
Most of the cars loaded every day 


at country elevators by the railways | eyitural 


Soil Eresion Imperils 


now being sold out of the Govern- , authorized acre is uniformly applied ; ling of which is still with the private 


ment feed bank in eastern Canadian | throughout the West, as it now ap- 


elevators. Shipments from country] plies at the majority of elevator | 


elevators have been heavy enough! points. \ 

to cause empty space at a consider- Will Quota Be Increased 

able number of points, where, for! So far there has been no official 
one reason or another, farmers have | suggestion of an increase in the quota 
not been in a hurry to deliver more | beyond 18 bushels, That question 
grain as opportunity offers. That | will soon have to be decided by the 
condition is not to be accepted as the Government. Not to increase the de- 
rule, as congestion still prevails at) livery quota will presumably mean 
the majority of points. that, once wheat is shipped out, ele- 





grain trade. 
Pay On 1940-42 Crops 

The Canadian Wheat Board has in- 
vited farmers throughout the West 
to send in participation certificates 
issued on the crops of 1940, 1941 and 
1942, in order to claim payments 
shortly to be made as the result of 
final liquidation of those crops for 
the benefi# of producers. Forms have 
been distributed, on which are to be 


So far this year, farmers have dis- | vators will be filled up with oats and | listed the participation certificates 
posed of 340 million bushels of 911 | barley, which at present have to be | to be enclosed therewith. Those who 
grain, about 30 million bushels more | held back in order to give the right | have lost certificates will be able to 


than during the period Iast year. | of way to wheat. A large part of the 
Total wheat deliveries so far have | market for all these grains is in the 
amounted to 185 million bushels. | United States. The government there 
Approximately 80 million bushels 
more of wheat, it is calculated, will 





apparently wishes to give the pre- 





claim payments later. The amount of 
checking and: calculation required 
before the Board finally disposes of 
is handling the import of wheat,and | the $50 to $60 millions which is to 
be paid out will be large, and it is 


be deliverable by western farmers} ference to movement of wheat, as | probable issue of cheques will extend 
when the quota of 1° bushels per | opposed to oats and barley, the hand- ' over several months. 








Best Ont. Farm Lands 


Immediate Remedial Measures Essential, Says 
Provincial Inquiry Commission — Other Agri- 
cultural Matters Considered 


Soil conservation measures are an | procuctive capacity. 
“Except' in a few favored level 


finest agricultural land {s to be re- 
paired and if similar trouble is to be 
avoided in the future, 


is being slowly eroded away by 
water and wind, carried by creeks 
says the| and rivers into the lakes and the sea, 





cbserved in 
Councils. 





mission expressed the view that 
County Committees could do effec- 
tive work, and subsequently drew 
up a list of recommendations. It 
will continue its studies, and present 
its “complete findings” on this topic 
at a later date. 


The Commission recommends that: 
The Igcal option principle be 
setting up County 


A public meeting should be called 


by the County Agricultural Repre- 
sentative, backed by all organized 
agricultural groups in the county, 
to.decide on establishment of County 
Committees. 


15 Members Proposed 
There should be ndt more than 


15 members on a County Committee, 


interim report of the Ontario Agri- | deposited on lower level areas to the | with two women, one representative 


Commission ‘of Inquiry.! damage of existing lands, or gullied 


are used for wheat, under directions | The Commission was established by |so deeply that physical cultivation 


of the Canadian Wheat Board. There 


are some shipments of oats and bar- 

ley, allowed to go forward to the 

lakehead, for account of the Domin- 

ion Government feed administration. 
Feed Grains Accumulate 

Feed grains are being accumulated 

there to replace corresponding grain, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Biltmore Hats Limited 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of Fifteeh cents per share on the out- 
standing Common Shares of the Com- 
pany will be payable on the 15th day of 
April, 1944, to shareholders of record on 
the 31st day of March, 1944, at 3 p.m. 

By Order of th® Board. 


(Signed) WM. F. FRANKE, 


Secrefary-Treasurer. 
Guelph, Ontario. 
16th, 1944. 





LT 
ONTARIO SILKNIT 
LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


Notice le Arete ven that a dividend 
of One liar (61.00) per share, to 
apply on the dividends in arrears now 
outstanding, has nh declared upon 
the Preference anaes of the Company, 
pepebie om the . 18th y of April, 

. to Shareholders of Record Friday, 
the Sist day of Match, 1044. 

The books of the Company for the 
transfer of Preference Shares will be 
closed at 4 p.m. on Friday, the 31st 
day of March, 1944, and will be reopened 
on the 4th day of April, 1044. 


By the Order of the Board, 
& HM. BURGESS, 
-Treasurer, 


HOME OIL 


Company Limited - 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend of fifteen cents (15c) 

t share W paid, subject to 

e approval of the relgn Ex- 
Snags Control , by Home 
Oli Company Limi on or 
after the 15th day of June, 1944 
to shareholders of record as o 
the 10th day of May, 1044. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 


are at Vancouver, B.C, 
this 16th day of March, 1944, 


GEO. F. V. HUDSON, 
Comptroller, 








‘| dividend of one and one-quarter per 
Lh Te 





St. Lawrence Corporation 
Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-Five Cents 
(25¢) per sharé has been declared on 
the issued and outstanding shares of 
Class “A” 4% Cumulative Convert- 
iblé Preferred Stock of the Company 
payable April 15th, 1944, to share- 
holders of record at the ¢losé of busi- 
ness ofr March 22nd, 1944. 


By Order of the Board, 


L. A. TUCKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


820 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
March 16th, 1944. , 


St, Lawrence Paper Mills 
Company Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 








Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Seventy-Five Cents 
(75¢) per share has béén declared on 
the issuéd and outstanding shares of 
Preferred Stock of the Company, 

ayable April 15th, 1944, to share- 
olders of record at the close of busi- 


ness on March 22nd, 1944. 
By Ordef of the Board, 
L. A. TUCKER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


820 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
March 16th, 1944_ 


Provincial Paper Limited 





Notice is hereby given that Regu- 
lar Quarterly Dividend of 1%% on 
Preferred Stock has been declared 
by PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED, 
payable April Ist, 1944, to sharehold- 
ers of record at close of business eg record of the 14th day of April, 


March 15th, 1944. 
W. S. BARBER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


order-in-council on Sept. 23, 1943,; is impossible.” 

and the present report covers its 

activities up to Feb. 29, 1944. | Much Land Threatened 
Archibald Leitch, of Guelph, is! ub 

chairman, and M. McIntyre secre- supported prcsperous families for 


of farm youth, one named by the 
County Council, one by the sitting 
legislature 
and the others by county farm! 
organizations. 
Some areas, it was found, that had | have equal authority, 


member or members, | 
All members shouid 


Members, elected annually, should 


tary. There are 21 members on the| three or four generations, “have | be paid out-of-pocket expenses, and | 


commission. 


. Preliminary investigation showed ‘ 
a soil erosion situation “somewhat |NOt taken to reverse this process, 


shocking ir its impact,” states the much more land, at present produc- 


: ing, will go the same way. 
report. Stressing the necessity for : a s 
trained workers to cope with the soll | Removal of the original forest and 





practically lost all capacity to pro-} provincial Governnient should bear 
duce.” If immediate measures are} all operating expenses. . 


Reports should be presented on 


the year's, activities at a joint public 
meeting. 
County Committees should be estab- 


Finally, experimental 


erosion problem, it suggests a $20 -| 448s cover, and intensive cultiva-/ lished in a few selected counties, to 
000 aoproperation for ne year 1944- | tion of the land, has reduced the} act as a guide for the broader plan. | 


vegetable mould content of the so!!, 
45, to provide a corps of experts to | veue ( 
put into effect a well co-ordinated | Caused drying up of wells and 
soil conservation program. Immedi- | 8Prings, lowering of the water table 
ate steps are necessary, but a| and resulted in failure of the land 


trained body of workers is the first}! absorb an adequate share of 
é‘ summer rainfall. 


requisite. 
Loses “Productive Capacity” Can be Remedied 
The commission found that “by | Fortunately, says the Commis- 
a slow, insidious but continuous) sion, “rémedial measures put into 


early effect, will reverse the situa- 
tion and fairly quickly restore 
conditions that will preserve the 
permanence of our soil heritage. 
“The general character and scope 
of the measures required are easily 
recognized and capable of practical 
adoption. Some of them, such as 
reforestation of large areas of land 
that have lost all power to produce 
farm crops and that embrace the 
upper reaches of essential water 
sheds, will no doubt have to depend 
on public treasuries, From the 
same source must come the provi- 
sion of the trained personnel for 
organizing and guiding and direct- 
ing the necessary action programs.’ 


Farmers Can Do Work 


process, the six inches gf top soil) 
over much of settled agricultural 
Ontario, on whiéh the economic ex- 
istence of the province depends, is 
disappearing entirely and losthg its 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No. 246 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent upon the paid 
up capital stock of this Institution 
has been declared for the. quarter 
ending 30th April, 1844. The divi- 
dend will be payable at the Head 
Office of the Bahk and its Branches 
on and after Monday, the first day 
of May, 1944. to shareholders of:- 

record of the 15th April, 1944. 

. By Order of the Board. 

: ROBERT RAE. 
General Manager. 

Toronto, 9th March, 1944. at 


Donalda Mines Limited 
(No Personal Liability) 


Shareholders of DONALDA 
MINES are advised to 
register their s gree IMMEDIATE- 
LY with the Chartered Trust & 
ao Company, 34 King St. West, 

s Ont.,. of i32 St, James St. 
West, Montreal, Que. 


ately, ““are within the financial 
capacity of the farm community and 
many of them are capable of adding 
to farm production ahd income, A 
case in poiht is the present aroused 
interest in improved pastures, which 
with some direction toward il 
conservation instead of entire em- 


~ ‘ 


the eventual interests of both.” 
The Commission plans further and 


Dominion - Glass Compan 
- Limited 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) has been declared on 
the PREFERRED. STOCK of the 
Company for the quarter ending the 
Sist day of March, 1044. 





gram of action. ~ 
At a previous meeting the Com- 


_ DIVIDEND NOTICES _ 


~The Canadian Bank of 


Commerce 
Dividend No. 229 


Canadian funds on the pes ue cap- 
ital stock of this Bank 





cleared for the 


Notice is a@teo hereby given that a April, 1944, and t 


cent (1%%) has been declared on 
the COMMON STOCK of the Com- 


pany for the quarter ending the 3lst| The Trensfer Books will not be 
day of March, 1044, closed 
By Order of the Board, 








The above Dividends will be paid | S. M. WEDD, 


on Saturday, the 15th day of April, | Toronto, 20th March, 1044. 


1944, to shareholders of record at the | —-—--—---_ —--_-- a wane 
LA LUZ MINES LIMITED 


close of business Tuesday, the 28th 
DIVIDEND NO. 1 





day of March, 1944, 
By Order of the Board. 
MERVYN OFFER, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, 22nd February, 1944. 





_ The Toronto Mortgage 


‘ 1944 
Company By Order of the Board. 
Quarterly Dividend H. WHITTINGHAM. 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- ° Treasurer. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
March 21st, 1944. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


- Company 
Dividend Notice 


dend ot ao per share, upon the 
paid-up Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, has been declared for the Cur- 
rent Quarter, and that the same will 
be payable on and after 


ist April, 1944, 


to shareholders of record.on the 
books of the Company at the close 
of business on 15th instant. 


By Order of the Board, 


WALTER GILLESPIE, 
Manager. 


a ae 


Ordinary Capital 


2nd March, 1944. 
PENMANS LIMITED 
'' Dividend Notice 
NOTICE is hereby given that the : 
following Dividends have been de- Montreal, February 14, 1944. 
clared for the quarter ending the} 
30th day of April, 1944. 
On the Preferred Stock, ‘one and 
one-half per cent (14%), payable on 
the lst day of May to Shareholders | 
ez of the 3lst day of March, 


1944. 
By Order of the Board 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 





Chartered Trust and 


Executor Company 
Dividend 


On the Common Stock, seventy- 


on the 15th day of May to Sharehold- 





shareholders of recor 
: | of business March 15th, 1944. 
By Order of the Board. | By Order of the Board, 
C. B. ROBINSON, | E. W. McNEILL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. | 
Montreal, | Dated at Toronto, 
March 20, 1944. January 27th, 1944, 





phasis on income, may easily serve 


more exhaustive study into this par- 
ticular farm problem, with a view 
to suggesting a more definite pro- 


cca aE 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of one and one-half per cent in | 


as been de- 
uarter ending 30th 
at the same will be | these superimposed chemival plants 
payable at the Bank and its Branches 
on and after Monday, lst May next, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 31st March, 1944. 





General Manager. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
a dividend of 22 cents per share has 
been declared by the Directors of 
La Luz Mines Limited, payable in 
Canadian funds on April 24th, 1944, 
to shareholders of record April 4th, 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a dividend of two per 
cent (fifty cents gee share) on the 

tock in respect of, 
and out of earnings for, the year 1943, 
was declared payable, in Canadian 
funds, March 31, 1944, to Sharehold- 
ers of record at 3 p.m. on March 1, 


Secretary. 


Notice is hereby given that a divi+ 
dend of 1% has been declared on the 
paid-up capital stock of the com- 
tive cents (75c) per share, payable | pany for the quarter ending March 

Ist, 1944, payable April Ist, 1944, to 
d at the close} led $27,518. 





Secretary. 


The report urges establishment of 


an additional premium of not less 
than $1 for “A” hogs and 50¢ for Bl 
hogs, to encourage better quality 
and to halt drop in production. 


A subsidy of $3 per ton for sugar 


beets, including the present 5S5c per 
ton subsidy and to be paid growers 
by the company, is suggested, pro- 
vided continuance of the industry is 
considered desirable. 
proposal, the government would re- 
imburse the company to the extent 
of $2 a ton, 


Under’ the 


Conditions for payment of the 


subsidy are that, growers guarantee 
a minimum acreage of 20,000 acres 
for the 1944 season, that the Federal 
Government stabilize sugar price at 
$5.25. per 100 lb. for sugar produced 
from 1944 sugar beet crop, that the 
Federal Government does not col- 
lect income tax from the company 
on that part of subsidy it pays. 


Publicity Abked 
Fullest publicity and aid for the 


Farm Commando and High School 


Labor plans, designed to alleviate 


farm labor shortage, was recom- 
Many remedial measures, fortun- | mended. 8 


The Committee, pointing out that 
such shows are still being conducted 
in other provinces, recommended 
that the anriual Fat Stock Show be 
re-established this year. 

“Progress” was reported on a 
number of other matters, those con- 
sidered by committees working 
under the Commission, and includ- 
ing, agricultural credit and finance; 
education,’ health and rural youth 
organization, marketing and organ- 
ization, fruit, vegetables-and special 
crops; grain and field cops and 
dairying. 





Few Chemical 
‘Problems Seen 


(Continued from page 13) 
many of them are permanent 
construction, 

Consensus unofficially is that 


offer fewer conversion difficulties 
than do those carrying on strictly 
mechanical operations, such as 
blending explosives and filling 
shells, Conversion to other indus- 
trial chemicals, the agriculturals, 
pharmaceuticals, ete, can be 
gradual and a large proportion of 
the total added plant absorbed ulti- 
mately. And in war chemicals 
plante—as distinct from explosives 
and filling—there are seen fewer 
grave problems of community dis- 
location and unemployment arising 
from present and anticipated pro- 
duction changes. 

As regards terms for ultimate 
transfer to industry or other dis- 
posal ‘of government-owned build- 
ings in this field, all the industry 
has to go on by way of official indi- 
cation is a statement from the floor 
of the Commons that certain plants 
—notably Polymer synthetic rub- 


| ber at Sarnia—may be operated 
_.... | after the war by the Government; 


and an indication from the new | 
agency, War Assets Corp., that no 
government plants will be put on 
the bargain counter. 

Recognized is that it may be too 
soon to expect detailed information 
from government bodies on this 
question and the postwar plant util- 


| ization plans of this industry there- 
| fore must remain obscure until Ot- 


tawa is able to make known exactly 
what is to be sold, where it is and 
the price the prospective buyer || 


must pay. 


Canadian Food Products Ltd. and 


| subsidiaries (Honey Dew Ltd., In- 


dustrial Food Services  Ltd., 
Woman's Bakery Ltd., Muirheads 
Cafeterias Ltd.) report for 12 weeks 
ended Jan. 25, 1944, net profit of 
$41,156 after all charges including 


taxes. Provision for income and ex-| | 
cess profit? taxes amounted to $60,- | | 


869, of which $8,415 is refundable. 
Depreciation ‘and amortization total- 


For its first year of operation on 


its present basis, this company, at ||! 


Nov. 2, 1943, reported net profits of 
$143,643, or $5.13 per share, exclusive 
of refundable EPT, which amounted 
to $39,448 or $1.41 per share, 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 


March 26, 19 














MASTER FEEDS 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


Also Owning and Operating 


THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 
CO. LIMITED 














DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN 


-» OATS..- 


- All Grades Feed BARLEY 
SAMPLE WHEAT 
BULK or SACKED 
All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire — 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 


WINNIPEG 


sg. Grain ©. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


CANADA'S MOBT COMPLETS GRAIN SERVICE 
Bpecialists in Forage and Pea Seeds 








OPERATING TERMINA 


a nN " 
UrT7, Service ec lt me Merwe eee) Guaran 





ee eR pe erence agin tne TD tt Aes ea 


Since 18. 


James fichardsair é. 


Grain Wssekeuts 
Shippers and Exporters - 


HEAD OFFITE 
WINNIPBSG 


Branches Throughout Canede * 4 

















Trend M ixed In 
Unlisted Stocks 


rend developed among the un- 
as profit-taking occurred 
et Week, according to Plax- 


MYLAMAQUE 


Extensive — 
Atias Stee's, common, gained %, clos | | paign te 
paper. gomunon, firmed } TEN 





gained several points at 78 to 8). 
Burns A lost % at 11% to 12%, 
Assurance, an 


Colonial Bteamehips, common, advanced 
1 point at 72 to 78. 
pet Issves, Brown Com- 
pany preferred eased %, closing 374% to 38, 
Minnesota & Ontatio 
loet % at 10% to 11. 
° Paper eased % at 27 to 
2 





Rene Marchand has been élécted 
a director of Melchers Distilleries 
Ltd. at the recent annual meeting of | 
the company. He replaces Maurice 
Marchand, Other directors were re- | 






St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Nor- 
man S. Verity as assistant general 
manager of the company and John 
P, Yeudall as secretary-treasurer. 


w of the proximity of MY- 
rty te the large 


ith interest and af tremendoas 


ftaince to shareholders. 


PRICE TODAY — 26e por share | 


Buy a we or your ewn 


BREWIS & WHITE 


Members Ontario Security 
Dealers’ Aash, 








Travelling Public: 


Hotel London 


London, Ontario 


Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 


Single room without bath, $2.78; 
cunning water and toilet 

Single room with shower, $3,080. 

Single room with bath. $3.56. 

Single room with tub and shower 
combination, $4.00. 

Double room without bath, $4.00; 
tunning water and toilet. 

Double room with bath, $5.00. 

Double room with tab and shower 
combination, $5.50. 

Twin bedrooms. 


67 YONGE ST. 


S42 €eeeeeeesese see ee@ee, 
Without obligation send me advance 
information and complete particulars 
regatding MYLAMAQUE 








Name OPC ROR RO See EH eee Fe eeereeeees 


with tub and 
$6.00. 


shower combination. 
Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage. 
H. F. STRUCKETT, Manager 


Address SCRE ESEEET ESO SOE tO Eee 





OCF COPECO eH ee ee 
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-CIMM Convention Heats: 
‘Technique Progress 


A highlight of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgy 
convention held in Toronto March 
20 and 21 was the improvement in 
mining techniques noted by numer- 
ous speakers and the emphasis on 
securing a set of conditions which 
will be more hospitable for min- 
ing in the postwar world. 

The CIMM brief zon .taxation 
presented to the Dominion Govern- 
ment attracted a great deal of in- 
terest. Like the previously publish- 
ed Ontario -Mining Association 
brief, presented to the Ontario Min- 
ing Commission, the CIMM brief 
advocates an increase in depletion 
allowances to 50% for both company 
and shareholder in place of the re- 
spective allowances of 33-1/3% and 
20% at present permitted under tax 
laws. 

The CIMM brief also recommends 
that taxes paid to municipalities 
and provincial governments be 
allowed as deductions for Dominion 
tax purposes, thit outside explora- 
tion expenditures be allowed as an 
expense item, that the sales tax be 
removed from purchases by mines 
and that depreciation be allowed at 
an accelerated rate. 

Hon. Leslie Frost, Ontario Min- 
ister of Mines, in a noon-day speech 
Monday, told the mining men that 
they should be more vigorous in the 
presentation of their problems and 
that their representations for tax 
reform should be pressed “in the 
city on the banks of the Ottawa.” 


Canol Reviewed 

J. 8. Stewart, Chief Topographical 
Engineer, Bureau of Geology and 
Topography, Department of Mines 
and Resources, told how ‘30 wells 
had been drilled in the Canol pro- 
ject up to Dec. 1, 1943, and how 23 
of these had found oil in commer- 
cial quantity, the others either be- 
ing classed as failures or holes 
which had failed to find oil in suf- 
ficient quantities. 

The wells drilled to date are 
stated to have outlined an area of 
over 5,000 acres that will probably 
prove productive. Productive capa- 
city of the refinery is stated to be 
1,000 bbis. a day, produets being 
aviation gasoline, white motor 
gasoline, heavy naphtha, light 
Diesel fuel, and crude and bottoms. 

Dr. Stewart also discussed oil 
possibilities in other parts of the 
McKenzie River valley. He stated 
that the Foot Creek shales in’ par- 
ticulfr appear to offer excellent 
possibilities, and that the valley, 
where underlain by these, strata, 
will probably reward careful geo- 
logical and geophysical work and 
carefully placed wells. _ 


Only 11% Mapped So Far 
Dr. K. G. Chipman ang Dr, 
George Hanson, Chief Topographi- 


cal Engineer and Chief Geologist,. 


Bureau of Geology and Topography, 
Ottawa, described the procedure for 
carrying on topographical 
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The tight oil 
or grease for 
every 
mechanical 
operation eee 
The scientific 
answer to eve 

industrial 
lubrication 


problem. teeth 


against shock and protection 
against corrosion and wear. ° 

There may not be an open gear 
in your plant.’ But chances are, 


x 


te 
IMPERIAL 
PROOUCTS 


Where tooth meets tooth in open 
gears, something gets gouged 
unless the lubrication’s: right! 
Time was when making the oil 
or grease stay on the job meant 
quite a headache. But Imperial 
Oil technicians took the problem 
in hand and produced the answer 
—lubricants that are easily ap- 
plied and cling tenaciously to the 


geological mapping in Canada, in- 
dicating the areas which, on ac- 
count of their potential importance, 
merited large-scale mapping. They 
suggested that not only more gen- 
erous appropriations, but adequate 
staff, would be needed if the grow- 
ing demand for maps was to be met. 
They stated, in summarizing: 


“Only 11% of Canada had been 
adequately mapped geelogically at 
the present time and, with the 
present rate of progress, it will 
take 700 Years to complete the job. 
It is most desirable that the lack 
of adequate maps of 89% of the 
Dominion be appreciated and cal- 
led to the attention of the public 
and particularly of the mining in- 
dustry. The present war has made 
great inroads into our ore reserves 
and, with the greatly expanded 
utilization of mineral resources 
that this war has brought about, 
and continued utilization that 
must be expected in the recon- 
struction period which will fol- 
low, a more definite movement 
should be initiated to take com- 
plete stock of the resources and 
mineral possibilities of this Do- 
minion, Without this information, 
sound national planning is scarce- 
ly possible.” 


Up-to-date Laboratories 

C. S. Parsons, Chief of the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratories, declared that 
Canada’s new physical metallurgy 
research laboratories at Ottawa are 
a result of the speeding-up of scien- 
tific progress during wartime. 

Metallurgists of the Bureau of 
Mines have been engaged in this 
work since the start of the war. The 
work had increased to such an ex- 
tent that a committee répresenting 
the’ war departments recomme 
that a new laboratories building be 
constructed and equipped to handle 
metallurgical problems for the 
three services. The~new building 
is now occupi¢d and is being|p 
equipped with the usual modern 
facilities for metallurgical research. 

Current problems in connection 
with the production of war ma- 
terials are brought to the labora- 
tories by the Navy, Army, Air 
Force, etc. 

Some of the current pesearch pro- 
jects include tanks, guns, shot and 
shell, armor, welding, ship's fittings, 
aircraft propellers, engine parts, 
aircraft control cable, castings, forg- 
ings, and structural parts. 

The new laboratories place Can- 
ada’s metals research facilities on 
a par with other large laboratories 
of the world such as the Bureau of 
Standards} in Washington and the 
National Physical Laboratory, Eng- 
land. 

Information and experience gain- 
ed.from wartime research will en- 
able peacetime industry to™ utilize 
materials and machines with great- 
er efficiency. The facilities of the 


and Bureau's physical metallurgy labor- 


providing a cushion 


be 


IMM Gets Details on Strategics| 


W, H. Losee Gives Output Figures, Mercury, Magnesium, Ete. 


By GORDON M. GRANT 

W. H. Losee, Chief of the Mining 
and Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, this week drew back the 
curtain of wartime censorship to 
reveal further details of Canadian 
war mineral production. 

Output of the commoner non- 
ferrous metals had been released 
earlier this year and it was in the 
so-called strategic minerals field 
that the most interesting items of 
information came out. 

Production of magnesium in 1943 
was revealed to have totalled 7,- 
149,525 lb. presumably all turned 
out from the Renfrew plant of Do- 
minion Magnesium Co, 

Mercury production, enough for 
all Canada with a balance for: ex- 
port, is revealed to have ‘totalled 
1,709,060 Ib. No production of either 
mercury or magnesium was carried 
on in Canada before the war. 

Three Moly. Producers 


Another item not produced in 
Canada featuring the 1943 output 
was molybdenum. The Preissac 
mine of Dome Mines added its out- 
put to that of the Quyon, Quebec, 
mine and the La Corne property 
in Val d’Or, Quebec. Production of 
molybdenite concentrates totalled 
813,268 tons, valued at $585,538. 

Selenium, a mineral particularly 
sensitive to light, was ‘produced to 


‘| the extent of 380,000 lb. while 61,- 


300 Ib. of tellurium were turned out. 
These products were recovered by 
the Montreal East refinery of Can- 
adian Copper Refiners and by the 
Inco Copper Cliff refinery. 


Still on the “restricted” list is tin, 
now being recovered from the ores 
of the Sullivan mine in British 
Columbia. Chromite output, pro- 
duced in the eastern townships, 
totalled 30,085 tons, Cobalt was not 
only recovered in concentrate form 
at Cobalt, Ont., but Cobalt metal 
was algo turned out at the Deloro 
smelter from imported African ores. 

Mica Output Up 

Owing to the further development 
of the Purdy mica mine near Mat- 
tawa, Ont., the value of mica pro- 
duced «eached $539,595, as compared 
with $383,567 in 1942. Barite pro- 
duction, almost all from Nova 
Scotia, jumped from 19,667 to 24,- 
474 tons. Fluorspar output, used in 
the aluminum and chemical indus- 
tries, was doubled. 

Full details have not yet been 
given on antimony, produced at 
Trail; on refined arsenic, turned out 
at the Deloro smelter and by Beattie 
Gold Minés; and on cadrhium re- 
covered as a by-product at Trail 
and Flin Flon. 

Discussing the minerals situation 
at large, Mr, Losee pointed. out that 
the Dominion mineral output of 
$523.9 millions for 1943 was‘/7.5% 
below the 1942 output, and that 
metals as a group, at $3568 millions 
in’ 1943, showed a decline of 10% 
from the record output of $395.3 
millions established in 1941. 


A Record For Nickel 
Nickel output at 287.3 million Ib. 
in 1943 reached an all time high and 
was 17% greater than the output 
for 1940, the first complete war 
year, Copper production at 578.9 


million Ib. was 4% less than in 
1942, lead output at 444.4 million lb, 
was 13% below the record of 1942 
but zinc production at 608.6 mil- 
lion Ib. reached a new high point, 
5% above 1942. 

The situation as tegards gold 
was described by Mr. Losee as fol- 
lows: 


“Gold production at $140,513,334 
was the lowest of any year since 
1936. The peak year of gold pro- 
duction was in 1941, when the dut- 
put of the country was valued at 
$205,789,392: This was two years 
after the outbreak of war. During 
these two years the British Com- 
monwealth was alone in the strug- 
gle and gold was worth its weight 
in any country, and with it pur- 
chases could be made of those 
things which Canada and the Em- 
pire were in short supply, and gold 
producers had been urged to in- 
crease their output wherever pee 
sible. 

“As the war progressed and the 
ngeds of the Allied Nations for 
base metals and other minerals in- 
creased, the production of gold be- 
came relatively less important. 
When United States placed her 
gold mines in ‘a non-essential cate- 
gory, the influence was immediate- 
ly: felt in Canada. Canadian gold 
mines soon found it difficult to 
obtain needed supplies from the 
United States. They were low also 
on the priority list in Canada to 
receive machinery and were placed 
in a low category with regard to 
labor. Employment in gold mines 
fell off from 32,000 in Jan., 1941, to 
27,000 in Jan., 1942, to 21,100 in 


Inco Strengthens Position: 
But Earnings Are The Lowest For Some Years 


apes Eos. Dee, 31: 


2.00 
Working capital . eee * $96,935,202 928,103,790 

*As shown by company and including 
EPT refundable of $300,000 or = 
a common share ae 
4c. a common ehare in 1942, 

Substantially increased working 
capital, details of metals production 
after a four-year “black-out,” and 
earnings somewhat below those of 
1942, feature the annual of 
International Nickel Co. of Canada 
for 1943, . 

As shown above,. working capital 
reached a new record of $96.9 mil- 
lions, more than $8 millions higher 
than the previous year. Commenting 
on finances and dutlook ‘President 
R. C. Stanley states: 

“Your company’s cash position’ is 


atories will be available to assist 
peacetime development of Canada’s 
mineral resources. 


excellent, it has no fixed debts, its 
plants are in good repair and _are 
equipped for low: cost production, 
and measures have been pursued to 
retain the good-will of the consum- 
ers of nickel.” 


President Stanley reveals that the 
company’s efforts have been devoted 
to producing a larger quantity “ 
nickel and that mine production of 


Inco Comparison . 


How International Nickel Co. of 
Canada has been affected by the war 
is shown graphically by the follow- 
ing figures: 


cents a share afgfer preferred divi- 
dends, Comparable profit last quart- 
er of 1942 (including $600,000 EPT 
refundable) was 58 cents a share. _ 
Construction Completed 
President Stanley reports thet con- 
struction work in the Sudbury dis- 
trict has been substantially complet- 
ed. Capital expenditures in 1943 
were only $5,445,248 and it is estim- 
ated $6 millions will be required for 
1944, Outlay the past five years has 
been $48 millions. Granted sufficient 
employees, the company can now 
produce its maximum output, it is 
stated. 
, “Must Win The War” 

“Our immediate job is to help win 
the war and to aid in securing a just 
and durable peace,” Mr Stanley de- 
clares. “When. this has been accomp- 


lished, the company is well prepared |. 


to carry on its business successfully 


1204 | into a long period of world peace.” 


During the war the company has 
striven to provide the maximum 


‘000 | Supply of nickel and nickel products, 


The projects referred to include}, 


activities in the field of industrial 
metallurgy and point out some of 
the developments to be in 
the future, 


One 


immediately available for distribu- 
tion), was included. 
of 1943, net 


For the final 
profit was $7,921,753 (including $300,- 
to §1 


Say Gold Rules 


|World Affairs 


there’s one to a -dozen spots 
where the expert advice’ of an 
Imperial Oil lubrication specialist 
could help solve a maintenance 
problem, step up production, or 
cut down costs. 


It’s easy t6 find out. Imperial 
Oil’s vast experience in pioneer- 
ing specialized lubricants for 
hundreds of different industrial 
applications is at the service of 
every war-busy (or postwar- 
minded) Canadian executive. 
Simply write, wire or ’phona our 
nearest office. 


‘ 
* 
a 


An. answér is provided to those ii- 
dividuals who suggest gold is little 
more than a relicgin “Gold, The Real 
Ruler of the World,” a new book by 
Franklyn Hobbs (a descendant of 
Thomas Hobbes who wrote tne 
Leviathan). It is published by the 
Business Foundation Publishers, of 
Chicago. 

Those who ‘argue against gold are 
those who have none,.he declares, 

its are seen condi- 


Gold, a Stabilizing Factor 

In gold, ‘ur. Hohbs sees a sheet 
anchor whieh can be a powerful 
weapon in contretiing 
stabilizing factor which 
the world ‘a much.more stable place 
in the past than would have been the 
case without it. 


hoarding of gold has been detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of-the public st 
large. On this subject he says: 
“As a quick asset, gold stands 
alone among the available materials 
which may be stoted away for 


future use, or for an emergency. |' 


It is regrettable that the ‘progress 
of the world and of all the indi- 
vidual countries and of all people, 
has been definitely hindered since 
time began by the hoarding of gold 
by individuals... 

“Gold like. any other thing of 
value must be used in order that 
its value may be realized or en- 
joyed. Stowed away for safe-keep- 
ing, except when kept for certain 
or use, it has no immediate 
value.” 


Pacific Coast Texminals Ce., Ltd, 
controlled by Consolidated ae 
& Smelting Co. of Canada, has d 
clared an initial dividend of 30 sake 
a share in Canadian funds, payable 
to shareholders of record March }, 
1944, Net income for 1943 is reported 
at $26,387, equal to 44 cents a share. 

‘deducti 


copper = platinum metals and 


of these into those flelds of applica- 
es where they would be of gremtest 
ue, 


Jan., 1943, and finally to 16,000 in 
Dec., 1943. Tonnage milled ‘drop- 
ped from 1,580,557 in Jan., 1941, to 
895,742 tons in Dec., 1943.” 
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Daily Services 


oo 
Transcontinental 
Halifaz + Moncton - Montreal - 
Ottawa «+ Toronto - NorthBay - 
Wianipeg - Regina - Lethbridge - 
Vancouver - Victoria 
e 
Inter-City 
Montreal - Ottawa - Toronto 


T.C.A. makes direct connections 
, with the major U.S. Aixlines, 


* 


Por infermation, reservetions, ete., 
consult your, nearest T.C.A. Traffic 
Office or any ee eeante 


There are 


HAPHAZARD WAY 


GONSOLIDATED SMELTERS 


We have as a timely report on Consolidated Mining & 
«Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, a copy of which we will 
be pleased to mail to your address upon request. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 Members The Toronto Steck Exchange 
Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. TORONTO # ‘Phone ADelaide 2431 


MILES DAILY... 


= 


" More than once around the world ‘at the equator: 


Carrying men, mails and materials, Trans-Canada 
Air (Lines makes four transcontinental flights each 
day—linking city to city en route, making neigh- 
bours of East and West. In 1943 T.C.A. carried 
200,000,000 airmail letters, more than 140,000 
passengers and 50,000 priority material shipments 
needed by war industries. ; 

And over the Atlantic T.C.A: crews are flying big 
four-engined aircraft carrying the mail to and from 
Canada’s fighting forces in the United Kingdom. 


Passenger * Air Mail * Atr Expres 


TMM CANADA fe fs 
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ose hi 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


‘The 


by rumor, 
guesswork, 


and: 


hasty judgment 


The 
AUDITED WAY 
by the facts 
presented in 
ABC REPORTS 


IME was when buying advertising space seemed like groping 
in the dark. With no facts to serve as guide through the 
mysteries of circulation, you had to rely on rumér and hearsay. 
You had to pick your papers by guess-work . . . and hope for the 


best results as far as sales were concerned. 


That day is past. Discerning advertisers now buy space with 


as sound a basis of fact as they buy a ton of coal or a dozen of eggs. 


The source of this enlightenment is the A.B.C. report—the complete 


official, audited report of circulation facts. A.B.C. reports reveal and analyse 
NET PAID CIRCULATION—how large it is, where it is, how it was secured. 


It is your insurance that you will get what you pay for. It protects the’ 
buyer and the honest publisher. It is made possible by over 2000 publishers, 


advertisers and advertising agencies. 


Together they previde you with this 


insurance policy. Use it. It costs you nothing. It may save you much. 


‘We will be glad to give you a copy of our latest A.B.C. report, containing 
the facts by which you can judge the value of this paper. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


This paper has long been an A.B.C. member because we believe in selling known 


value. Canadian publishers helped establish the A.B.C. in 1914. 


A.B.C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations= FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value - 


? 
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In Your Opinion : 
Should We Broadcast Parliament? 


An unusually heavy response to| mons, but it is doubtful if the broad-)ceivably promote good citizenship | Richard J, Needh 


last week's Question, coupled with | 


the war necessity of donserving | 


paper, prevented publication of all | 
replies in the previous issue. The 
balance is published this week. 


R. J. Deachman 


Former M.P. for Huron, writer and 
speaker on economic subjects, 
Ottawa. 

Hansard is necessary, It is a record 
of the House, but few subscribe and 
fewer read it. 

Here in Ottawa, where there is 
every opportunity, the Gallery at- 
tendance is small, save only on 
special occasions. The proceedings 
of Parliament have to be followed 
rather closely to get a clear idea of 
its functions and its nature. The 
casual listener-in would be apt to 
get a distorted picture of the whole 
affair. 

Please leave’ Parliament alone; 
give it time to think and act instead 
of having its members waste time 
jockeying for position at a mike. 
The whole suggestipn is preposter- 
ous. 


* 
E.G. Hansell _ 

Social Credit M.P. for Macleod, 

Alta. 

Such an innovation would have 

be weighed with great care. There 
are both advantages and disadvant- 
ages. “The ‘listening public would 
receive Parliamentary proceedings 
without the usual Parliamentary 
color. Public reaction to this may 
tend- toward belittling our Parlia- 
mentary institutions. Certainly the 
people would discover the power of 
party political coercion of repre- 
sentatives. Inside Parliament there 
would be a scramble by spell-bind- 
ers for the best time on the air. This 
would undoubtedly be an advantage 
to opposition members; 

As for fostering good citizenship, 
it may work the other way, for it 
must be remembered that Parlia- 
mentary deba‘: is not held on the 
basis of friendly discussion of ‘na- 
tional problems. It is rather a battle 
of speéch between offensive and de- 


fensive forces. 
‘* ° * 


Alexander Inglis 
Ottawa correspondent, The Times, 
London. . 
There is much to be said in favor 
of broadcasting some of the import- 
ant debates in the House of Com; 


casting of its proceedings in full 
would command continued interest 
of radio listeners. Like a novel or u 


play the radio calls for a particular 


technique that would not always 
find suitable expression in broad- 


and incréase parliamentary effici- 
ency, it is my personal opinion, in 
view of the low level of speaking 
and general tone of discussions, that 
after the novelty of the innovation 
had worn off, there would be a 


| 


am 
Columnist, Herald, Calgary, Alta. 
Most Canadians fondly believe that 
the $4,000 salaray of MP’s ts ade- 
quate remuneration. If they heard 
House of Commons debates on the 


The Question: It has been suggested that broad- 
casting of proceedings in the House of Commons 


would foster good citizenship and efficiency of 
parliamentary operation. What is your opinion? 


casting of routine discussion or in- 
formal give-and-take of normal 
Parliamentary proceedings; but dur- 
ing a Parliamentary session there 
are some half dozen debates that 
would lend themselves to broadcast- 
ing and their wide dissemination 
would foster more intimate interest 
in Parliamentary affairs. 
~~ - * 


Bernard Lockwood 

General manager, Maritime Life 

Asgurance Co., Halifax, N.S. 

Generally speaking, I do not think 
broadcasting proceedings in the 
House of Commons would achieve 
any objective. Speaking to the Gal- 
lery might be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. Those interested 
can get information from Hansard 
and get better perspective from the 
written word. A condensed form of 
Hansard made more generally avail- 
able might be suggested. 


' 8 * * 


W. E. Mason 


Publisher, Daily Star, Sudbury, 

radio station operator. 

Who in hell ever got such an idea? 
Have you no heart for radio pro- 
gramming? If the House is to be- 
come a stage and all the members 
actors, good-bye to Parliament de- 
corum and debate. It doesn’t add 
up or make sense any way you want 
to take it. And who the devil would 
listen to us—just those who have 
nothing else to do and they don't 
count anyway. It would kill Cana- 
dian radio listening. 

* * 


J. A. McNeil 


General manager, Canadian Press, 
Toronto. 


Though broadcasting of House of 
Commons proceedings might con- 


marked decrease in the listening 
audiences on such portions of radio 
programs. . 


H. M. Morden 


Managing editor, Daily Star, Wind- 
sor, Ont. 


Radio depends for its success on 
entertainment value, and the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, 
except in rare instances, are not en- 
tertaining. This is said in no face- 
tious mood. It is a simple statement 
of fact. 


There is no reason of course why 
Parliament should try to be enter- 
taining. It is a business organiza- 
tion, and sound business practices 
preclude the staging of a show. 
There are times when the House of 
Commons becomes colorful and al- 
most riotous, but during these 
periods it is actually accémplishing 
a minimum of actual progress. It is 
during its dull periods that it does 
its real and valuable work. Even if 
it were possible to schedule in ad- 
vance the “hot” passages, broadcast- 
ing them would not be particularly 
edifying, nor would it have any ap- 
preciable effect in fostering good 
citizenship. To broadcast at speci- 
fied hours the “run of the mine” dis- 
cussions would be futile, because 
the great majority of people would 
not listen. : 


; 
Great though the educational pos- 
sibilities of radio are supposed to 
be in some quarters, the hard fact 


‘| remains that most people will not 


listen to anything that is not enter- 
taining, and an attempt to broadcast 
the proceedings of Parliament would 
result merely in making the House 
the victim of a quickly twirled dial. 


Company Reports 


Canadian Westinghouse 


Years Ended Dec: 31: 1943 1942 
$2.64 


tT see $2.82 
share® ... 3.92 3.69 
2.00 


eee 2.00 
Working capital .,... 12,612,968 11,094,060 
ro including refundable taxes as part 


it. _~* - - 

“Includes refundable taxes as part of 

(Comparative 1942 figures bracketed). 

Net profit of Canadian Westing- 
house Co. for 1943 amounted to §$1,- 
440,615 ($1,537,720). Refundable 
taxes, not included in the net prof 
figure, were $700,000 ($475,000). Total 
tax provision amounted to $4,550,000 
($3,480,346). Accumulated refund- 
able taxes at Dec: 31 amounted to 
$1,175,000. These have been trans- 
ferred to general reserve for post- 
war rehabilitation. 

Due to an exceptionally large 
carry-over of orders from 1942, ac- 
tual shipments were little changed 
in 1943, the company states, but due 
to restriction of production of peace- 
time products and to the fact that 
practically all major war plant con- 
struction reached completion, there 
was a marked reduction in new or- 
ders for -electrical equipment in 
1943. So far as can be foreseen now, 
states the company, no substantial 
demand for capital equipment will 
exist in Canada for the balance of 
the war. 

In the air brake division, however, 
exceptionally large orders were re- 
ceived and a substantial carry-over 
is available for 1944, 

Still requiring the all-out effort of 
the company, articles of unusually 
intricate and complicated nature are 
being made: These include.electronic 
equipment for radar, anti-aircraft 
guns for the Army, borhbsights and 
carriers for the Air Force and vari- 
ous devices of secret nature for the 
Navy. Such production is given pre- 
cedence over all other activities. 

So far as possible, the company at 
the same time is making plans for 
conversion to peace. Important 
changes in plant layout will be re- 
quired, particularly for manufacture 
of household appliances, before pro- 
duction of these can be resumed. 
Manpower situation continues acute. 

Current assets at Dec. 31, amounted 
to $21,166,416 ($21,322,325), and cur- 
rent liabilities $8,553,449  ($10,228,- 
265). Cash was $2,693,727 ($2,769,- 
280). Investments, shown at cost, 
$5,897,148 ($4,801,766), had a market 
value of $6,024,173 ($4,885,900). 
Accounts receivable less reserve 
amounted to $1,960,721 ($3,000,525), 


‘| expenditures recoverable under war 


contracts $2,750,959 (nil), and inven- 
tories $7,863,861 ($10,750,754). Cur- 
rent liabilities included accounts 
payable of $2,187,510 ($1,640,275), ad- 
van¢e payments received on con- 
tracts $3,170,776 ($4,907,644), provi- 
sion for service guarantees $450,000 
($200,000), and reserve for taxes and 
contingencies $2,745,162 ($3,480,346). 


Canadian Bronze 
Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
Earned preferred* ... $27.44 
Earned preferredt ... 
Paid 
Earned common® 4... 
Earned commont ,... 
Paid 


$2.00 $2.00 
Working capital $928,787 . . $867,803 


*After deducting refundable taxes. | y 


*Before deducting refundable taxes. 
tIncluding 50c. a share extra dividend. 


Consolidated statement of Can- 
adian Bronze Co., Ltd., and wholly 
owned subsidiaries for fiscal year 
ended Dec, 31, 1943, reveals that al- 
though volume of/ business handled 
established a new high record, with 
an increase of 15.76% in gross salés, 
higher costs resulted in decline in 


operating profits of $5,303 from pre- | 


vious year, to $820,071, and net in- 
come after tax and depreciation 
provision declined to $205,838 from 
$249,493 in 1942. 

Deduction for income and excess 


. ¢ 
. 


profits taxes totalled $470,000 (in- 
cluding $64,000 refundable) as com- 
pared with corresponding deduction 
of $400,650 (including $30,400 refund- 
able) for 1942, ‘ 

Miscellaneous revenues (from in- 
vestments, commission and rentals) 
were $11,051 against $14,023 in 1942. 
Surplus account in balance sheet,.af- 
ter adjustments for previous year’s 
taxes ($20,000), was shown at $622,- 
226, decline of ‘$8,338 from year 
before. 

Current. assets as of end of 1943 
totalled $1,647,726 compared with 
$1,423,684 year before, current liabili- 
ties were $718,939 compared with 
$555,881. Among current assets, cash 
rose to $214,755 from $185,405, receiv- 
ables to $682,927 from $677,263, 
inventories $417,285 against $356,818, 
market value of-Security holdings 
$332,143 against $203,595, accrued in- 
terest at $616 showed little change: 

Fixed assets before depreciation 
reserve (now standing at $965,195) 
rose to $1,679,373 from $1,616,894 at 
end of 1942. President W. L. Bayer 
states that “while it has been neces- 
sary to make some additions to plant 
because of the more diversified de- 
mands on production occasioned by 
the war, it is felt that the switch- 
back to peacetime conditions when 
it does come will be accomplished 
with a minimum of expense and 
inconvenience.” 


Central Patricia 


Years Ended Dec. 31: 1943 
pomees per share $0.18 


0.1 Y 
$1,852,877 $1,129,983 
Ore reserves, tons ,.., 445,269 437,739 

Grade, oz. 0.2 0.39 
Tons milled f 138,790 

Recovery per ton .. $13.52 $12.40 

(Figures for 1942 bracketed), 

While net. profits of Central 
Patricia Gold Mines were reduced to 
$459,516 in 1943 ($481,247), develop- 
ment opened a greater tonnage than 
was milled and President F. M, Con- 
nell declares that development of 
new deep levels has been very 
satisfactory, 

Mine Manager R. E, Barrett re- 
ports that due to shortage of man- 
power, development was limited 
mostly to the 2,200, 2,350, 2,500 and 
2,650-ft. levels and also states that 
“very satisfactory ore occurrences 
have been proven” there. Two pros- 
pectors were employed during the 
summer and 15 claims in the Werner 
Lake area were staked. 

Financing’ of Derlak Red Lake 
Gold Mines is being undertaken with 


1942 
$0.19 


its 
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500,000 shares purchased for $25,000 
and options taken on sufficient addi- 
tional shares to give them a control- 
ling interest. Diamond -drilling is 
stated to be proceeding on the Derlak 
property with favorable geology but 
no values secured so far. An agree- 
ment has been concluded for explor- 
ation.of 10 claims of Rajah Red Lake 
Gola Mines and drilling is to be 
started immediately with a minimum 
of $10,000 to be expended. 


« Milling rate for the year averaged 
286 tans compared with 386 tons the 
previous year, reduction being due 
to the labor shortage. During the 
latter .part of the year milling rate 
had fallen off to 220 tons daily but 
the milling rate has since improved 
to better. than 250 tons although the 
labor situation remains acute, 


Jason Mines 

As at Dec. 31: 1943 1942 
Working capital ...., $212,644 $240,959 

A net loss of $9,263 was experi- 
enced by Jason Mines in 1943 as no 
production activities were carried 
on. Profit the previous year had 
been $18,980 with no allowance for 
taxes. ; 

While Twin “J” Mines, which 
Jason was instrumental in bringing 
to production, has experienced diffi- 
culties due to low metals extraction, 
etc., there is stated to have been a 
marked improvement in extraction, 
efficierfty of labor and deliveries of 
supplies, so that it is expected that 


5 | Jason will receive back its $27,845 


of advances this year, leaving it with 
a controlling interest at a cost of 
$6,588. 

The shut-down Jason mine fs 
| stated to have been maintained in 
good condition with two caretakers 
and no change is reported in the ore 
reserve of 45,888 tons averaging 
$16.13 a ton. 


ISN'T IT THE TRUTH 2 


radio they would rise up and de- 
mand, out of sheer compassion, that 
MP’s should get five times as much 
by way of compensation for the tor- 
ments they are forced to endure. In 
the interests of national economy, I 
oppose the suggestion. 


A. W. Neill 


Independent M.P. 

Alberni, B.C. . 

I consider this an enormous ex- 
pense unjustified by urgency. It 
wéuld incite members to make long- 
er speeches merely for local political 
effect. The House sits about six 
hours daily. -Few people could 
listen so long and they, would per- 
haps catch and accept as correct 
statements which later were exposed 
because the choice would be made 
by the Government, their party be- 
ing always the largest and would 
ignore those who have the same 
right to speak for the people they 
represent, Distribution of Hansard 
by mail is only a few days later. 


for Comox- 


Andrew S. Sibbald, K.C. 

Well known in legal circles, Regina, 

A continuous broadcast through- 
out the session is probably not feas- 
ible. If attempted, it would include 
such matter not of generat interest. 
The alternative of broadcasting only 
certain debates or at certain hourg 
would lead to jockeying for position 
and would increase present contro- 
versies over the allotment of radio 
time for political speeches. A valu- 
able and oe ae address in the 
House is not netessarily one which 
in style or subject matter appeals to 
a general audience. The two types 
of addresses serve different purposes. 
It would be a pity to spoil the Par- 
liamentary manner, if at its best. 


Fit.-Lieut. James Sinclair 
Liberal M.P. for Vancouver North. 


Broadcasting proceedings would 
be a good thing for the people of 
Canada, making them more aware 
of Parliament’ and better able to 
follow the actions of their members. 
Chief objection is that what should 
be debates on publjc issues in the 
House might often degenerate into 
formal addresses on local issues for 
the benefit of the people back home? 
Sessions would probably’ be pro- 
longed because all members would 
feel obliged to go on the air on every 
issue affecting their constituencies, 
Broadcasting would place a further 
premium on oratory, well called the 
harlot of the arts, emphasizing those 
members with pleasing delivery and 
discounting hard working members 
who do valuable work in many 
parliamentary committees but have 
not the gift of the gab. 


J. S. Woodward , 
Editor, Star-Phoenix, Saskatoon. 


The House of Commons is a de- 
bating assembly in theory at any 
rate. If proceedings were to be 
broadeast undoubtedly there would 
be a tendency in certain quarters 
to talk to the listening audience ra- 
ther than to debate the legislation 
at issue. In my judgment, broad- 
casting of proceedings would 
at times more likely tend to affect 
adversely respect ‘for Parliament, 
and it would almost inevitably fur- 
ther develop the unparliamentary 
practice of reading speeches. On 
no count can I see any value or 
benefit in the proposal. 
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Have you a problem relating to raw materials . . . skilled 
or unskilled labour ... plant sites... power? Through 
more than sixty years of service to industry and agriculture, 
Canadian Pacific has accumulated a wealth of information 
on these and kindred subjects. All this information is 
available to you without charge or obligation. Your 
enquiry will receive prompt and confidential attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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SS A RESPONSIBILITY 


We in Canada, have plenty 
compared with the rest of the 
world. And each of us would 
certainly vote for sharing that 
plenty with ourown over- 
seas and our allies; too! But 
this means we must be pre- 
pared to accept restrictions 
without complaints and—even 
more important — without 
cheating on them. That is one 
way of doing our share. 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


lendon Canada 
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THE WASHINGTON LETTER 


Business Leaders of 21 American 
Republics Plan Postwar Parleys 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

WASHINGTON.~A vigorous ap- 
proach to the problems of postwar 
economic adjustment in the Western 
Hemisphere will be made in a meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, scheduled to be 
held in New York, May 9-18, Mr. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, also is 
chairman of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, represent- 
ing the 21 American Republics. The 
Commission was initiated in the In- 
ter-American Conference at Rio in 
1942. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission and the national com- 
missions established by it in each of 
the 21 Republics constitute a per- 
manent hemispheric organization of 
financial and business leaders under 
the sponsorship of the governments 
of those republics. 


Has Five Members 


The Development Commission 
consists of five members appointed 
by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, 
a permanent committee created by 
the Panama meeting of the foreign 
ministers 6f the American republics 
in 1939. The vice chairman of the 
development commission is J. Rafael 
Oreamuno, former minister of Costa 
Rica. - , . 

Responses to invitations addressed 
to the-national commissions indi- 
cate, Mr. Rockéfeller said, that the 
conference will bring. together in 
New “York in May’ many prominent 
leaders in various busifiess fields in- 
terested in fo ng economic de- 
velopivient and inter-American trade 
througboypt the hemisphere. 

“Organization of the'system of de- 
velopment. commissions had just 
been completed in.1941 when ,the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor took: place,” 
Mr. Rockefeller explained. 


Productive Capacity Helped 
“During the subsequent period of 
emergency, the development of 
hemisphere resources has gone for- 
ward ona large scale in accordance 
with the co-operative program 
adopted at the. Rio. meeting of 
American foreign ministers immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor. This has 
been a wartime development which 
has added substantially to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the ,Ameripas 
@nd which will contributé to the 
general economic improvement of 
the Latin American republics in the 
postwar period. 
“For the postwar period, private 
industry must tesume its initiative 
within the framework of govern- 


ment foreign policy in the develop- 
ment of the resources and industries 
of the hemisphere—development 
which is essential to economic ex- 
pansion, a rising standard of living, 
maximum employment, and social 
and political stability throughout 
the Americas. The IADC is expected 
to play a significant role in integrat- 
ing and giving direction to economic 
development. 

“The decisive battles remain to be 
fought in Europe and the Pacific 
and all our energies must be con- 
centrated on the supreme effort 
which lies ahead. Nevertheless, it is 
time .to give joint consideration to 
forthcoming problems of hemi- 
sphere economic development and 
trade ‘expansion. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission has, 
therefore, chosen what it considers a 
timely oecasion -for-the holding of 
the first conference of the 21 com- 
missions representing all the Ameri- 
can republics. ; 


Turner Output Reaches| 


“The agenda for the conference 
calls for discussions leading to 
recommendations on two very large 
fields of future business—economic 
development and investments and 
international trade and _ trans- 
portation. This is in line with the 
objectives as set forth in the declar- 
ation of the Rio meeting of Ameri- 
can foreign. ministers on the subject 
of the development commissions, 
which states in part: ‘To raise the 
standard of living of the people, the 
economic policy of the American 
nations must be founded upon a 
broad and complete utilization of 
their natural resources.’ 

“There will be many opportunities 
to continue the development -of 
hemisphere resources for the benefit 
of all the American peoples in the 
postwar period and this develop- 
ment, as in wartime, best can be 
carried out on the principle of co- 
operation for mutual advantage.” 


66 Million Barrels’ 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY.—The Turner Valley 
oilfield’ rolled its production past 
the 66 million barrel mark, and the 
Alberta oil ‘sources ’ outside of 
Turner ‘Valley rolled’ their produc- 
tion. past the one million barrel 
mark, during the month of Jan., 
1944. ; : 

The initial: month’ of; 1944 . also 
witnessed (1) a continued gradual 
decline in the daily production from 
Turner. Valley oilwells—January 
average 22,372 bbl. daily, compared 
with average for year 1943. of 24,- 
635 bbl.; (2) a continued ‘slow in- 


-|crease in “daily production from 


other Alberta.oil sources—January 
daily average 895 bbl., compared 
with 1943 average of 610 bbl.; (3) 
continuing: enlarging natural gaso- 
line recovery from Turner Valley 
gas—January average 1,407 bbl. 
daily, compared with 1943 average 
of 1,263 bbl. daily. Net result—an 
Alberta production average for 
January of 24,675 bbl. per day, com- 
pared with the 1943 daily average 
of 26,508 bbl. 

Jan., 1944 production for Alberta 
totalled 764,913 -bbl., boosting the 
province’s yield since inception to 
67,119,124 bbl. Revenue to produc- 
ers from sales of oil in January 
totalled $1,260,574, boosting gross 
revenue since inception to an esti- 
mated $106,736,000, 


LT 


@ "Theonly good thing 


about a blacks 


out,” observed a Londoner recently, “is 


that it is temporary.” 


But there can be a permanent blackout 


for the family of the 


man who has ine ° 


sufficient life insurance—a blackout 
which may condemn widow and child- 
ren ‘to a twilight life of privation and 


hardship. 


Suppose the unexpected should hap- 
pen to you? Are your assets and life 
insurance sufficient to provide your 
loved ones with at least a few of the 
comforts of life? Are you sure? 


Why not consult your local Imperial 
Life representative? He will tell you 
how you can, within your means, make 


blackouts” only a hazy memory in 
See Your 
Local 


Representative 


post-war years; A half-hour’s time—a 
wise decision—now—may save your 
family from future want: 


IMPERIAL Lite 
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BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN 
ALL IMPORTANT CENTRES 


New Vermilion Record 


The Vermilion oilfield reached 
a new monthly production record 
in January, with 32 wells produc- 
ing a total of 17,386 bbl. This com- 
pares with 16,880 bbl. in Dec., 1943, 
and only 1,094 bbhk in Jan., 1943, 
Five new wells, with a total yield 
of 1,473 bbl, appear on the Jan., 
1944, list. They are: Cannar No. 23, 
with 802 bbl.; Cannar No. 26, with 
226 bbl.; Cannar No. 30, with 140 
bbl.; Vermilata No. 4, with 33 bbl.; 
Vermilata No. 5, with 272 bbl. 


There were four new additions 
to Turner Valley producing list in 
January, including three Wartime 

ils-backed wells—Okalta No, 12, 
with 3,468 bbl.; Okalta No. 15, 3,918 
bbl.; and Pacific No. 6, 5,945 bbl. 
The feurth new well was Royalite 
oe 73, with January yield of 392 
bbl. 


Only other addition to the Al- 
berta producing list in January, as 
reported in the Conservation 
Board’s Jahuary report, was Pacific 
Oil & Refining No. 1 at Del Bonita. 
This well, on test since last Octo- 
ber, reportéd ah initial 509 bbl. for 
January. The well is still testing, 
with efforts currently being made 
to increase productivity by acidiza- 
tion of the top of the. Madison lime. 
On recent pump runs, recovery has 
been about 20 bbl. per day of 36 
gravity crude. 


Crown Aids Two More 

The Dominion Government back- 
ed Wartime Oils this week approved 
two more central west flank loca- 


tions in Turner Valley for immedi- | 


ate drilling, en ae loans from 
the crown company. The newly ap- 
proved wells are: Okalta Oils No. 
17, and No. 19. Drilling contract for 
the No. 19 well has been let to the 
National Drilling Co. now work- 
ing on cellar at the site, prepara- 
tory to moving in its heavy duty 
rotary. 


Previously approved Wartime Oils 
wells now being readied for spud- 
ding include Okalta Oils No. 16, 
Valley Oils No. 2, and Pacific 
Petroleums No. 7. 


Two Wartime Oils-backed wells 
in Turner Valley have reached and 
set casing in the top of the Madison 
limestone, Anglo Canadian No. 12, 
in L.S@. 13 25-19-3w5, has con- 
firmed the lime at 7,223 ft., 25 ft. 
shallower than’ expected, and has 
run and set 7 in. casing to 7,231 ft. 
Chinook Oils No. 1, confirmed the 
lime at 8,203 ft., halted drilling at 
8,223 ft. and has run and set 7-in, 
casing. 


Northend Over 250 Bbls. 


Canada’s deepest oil producer, 
9,612 foot Northend Pete No, 1, 
placed on steady production on 
March 6, was holding fairly level 
last week with production ranging 
from 252 to 283 bbl. per day. The 
well is producing through the tub- 
ing, with back pressure ranging be- 
tween 85 and 100 lb. 


The key south Turner Valley ex- 
tension test, Major-National Oils 
No. 16, is becoming increasingly a 
“co-operative effort’ of independ- 
ent oil groups. Announcement was 
made recently that a sixth inde- 
pendent oil company has purchased 
a substantial interest in the well 
and the holding: company through 
which it is being operated. 


The new addition is Richfield 
Petroleums, which has purchased 
for $18,060 a 10% interest in the 
debentures issued to cover cost of 
the Major-National well, and a 
substantial share interest in the op- 
erating company, Major Consoli- 
dated Oils Ltd. 

A week ago it was announced 
that Anaconda Oils had invested 
$18,060 in the Major-National well 
and the Major Consolidated com- 
pany. The other four participants, 
who are also the original backers 
of the project, are: National Petrol- 
eums Ltd., A. H. Mayland ‘of Gas 
& Oil Products Ltd., George Harris 
and*Fred Schultz. 

The Major-National well, in 
L.S.D. 4 9-18-2-w5, offsets the large 
Imperial-H.B., 15 well to the east. 
The latter well is currently the 
most southerly and easterly pro- 
ducer in the’ Turner Valley field. 
Major-National is now drilling be- 
low 4,050 ft. 

The Cooksville Co. reports operat- 
ing earnings for the year 1943 of 
$42,011 which compares with $78,293 
for 1942, As in 1942, the entire operat- 
ing earnings were transferred to re- 
serves for depreciation, President 
C, G. Greenshields states that there 
was a marked shrinkage in the vol- 
ume of business in certain depart- 
ments during 1943 and that the plants 


and equipment of the company have | 


been maintained in a good state of 
repair. _- , 


See B. C. Mining Difficulties 


Costs, Markets, Provide Key To Postwar Picture 


VANCOUVER.—British Columbia 
mining men are beginning to wonder 
how costs of production will affect 
their place in postwar ‘markets. 
They are not concerned with gold, 
but copper, tungsten and mercury 
are causing some anxiety. 

B. C. has always had reason to re- 
gard copper as one of the mainstays 
of her mining prosperity. A few 
years ago Britannia was regarded as 
one of the most important copper 
properties in the British Empire. 
Together with Granby Consolidated, 
Britannia has played an’ important 
wartime role in maintaining produc- 
tion of the red metal, payrolls and 
active mining communities which 
would have become ghost towns 
overnight without their steady turn- 
out. 

Today the fate of both Britannia 
and Granby is uncertain. There is 
obviously an abundance of copper 
on this continent, and stockpiles in 
the United States have even caused 
some embarrassment. As practic- 
ally all the copper produced in B. C. 
has to be marketed in the United 
States, there is no guarantee as to 
the time purchasing will continue. 


ME? I’m gonna 


The Granby situation is particularly 
clouded, as the contract with War- 
time Metals Corp. ran out at the 
close of 1943. 


How long and to what extent these 
companies will be able to continue 
operating will depend almost entire- 
ly on how cheaply they can produce. 
Both operations are considered low- 
cost producers, and they were able 
to go on operating only when the 
government guaranteed a price that 
made it possible for them to stay in 
action. The outlook will be decidedly 
dark if the price of copper slips back 
after the war. 


The mercury situation is believed 
to be not too bad, although produc- 
tion of Consolidated’s new plant at 
Pinchi Lake is reported to have been 
reduced somewhat in recent months 
as the emergency demand is over. 
The company is understood to be 
considering new power plans that 
will reduce costs of production sub- 
stantially and strengthen its position 
in after-the-war markets against 
competition of Spain, Italy and other 
important mercury producers. 


British Columbians are still talk- 


ing about a steel mill, although costs 
of production are evidently given 
little consideration by the most 
enthusiastic advocates. The provin- | 
cial government intimated last week 
that a sma]l steel mill was definitely 
in prospect, and President David S. 
Tait of Privateer Mine intimated 
that he had been making enquiries 
with a view to entering the steel 
industry if directors considered the 
move advisable. 


The more outspoken supporters of 
a steel industry on the coast are not | 
satisfied with any modest program, ! 
however, and members of the Van- 
couver city council have accused the 
government of trying to forestall a 
larger mill by the modest approach 
announced by Mines Minister Ernest 
Carson. 


Many people who have studied the 
situation believe that a large steel 
mill, costing perhaps $15 or $20 mil- 
lions might have had a chance here 
shortly after war broke out, but that 
it would be no less than a white 
elephant now, with demand for steel 
receding and United States produc- 
tion in the western states on a much 
higher level than previously. 
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Canada Cycle & Motor Co. advises 
its shareholders that 3,005 outstand- 
ing 5% preference shares will be 
called for redemption April 30, 1944, 
at $105 plus accrued dividends. Being 
redeemed for sinking fund purposes, 
shares to be called will be drawn 
by lot. Notice of call will be mailed 
by March 29, it is expected. 


drive 


AD. 3733 


Ottawa Car & Aircraft’s engine, 
ing plant at Uplands, Ont., was de- 
stroyed by fire on March 19 
A large number of aircraft engines 


are reported to have been destroyed 
The building itself also contained 
valuable machinery and testing 
equipment. 


bean Engineer! 


Published by 


@ YES, SON, maybe you will be an 
engineer. 


Or maybe you'll change your mind and 


. be a school-teacher, or a lawyer, or a 


farmer. 


Whatever you do, one thing is crystal 
clear. You are growing up in a country 
that has a. future as 
morning sunrise. 


* , * * 


Look at the map of Canada. Don’t just 
look at the outlines. Look at the surface. 
Dig into the soil and rock. What do 


you see? 
Oil. Oceans of it. 


Timber, gold, 
asbestos. 


Land—acres upon acres of fertile land. 


Cities, towns and villages built round 
the vastness of an industrial empire that 
can make endless jobs and endless things. 


‘ 


iron, nickel, - copper, 


oj 


rilliant as a 


— 


There are things and people and power 
and space to ma of “‘Canada 
Unlimited”, a home where the Four 
Freedoms of Democracy will - flourish. 


* * . * 


That’s the Future for which our young 
men are fighting. That’s the Future 
worth saving and lending for. at’s 
why you'll buy and hold more and more 
War Savings Stamps and’ Certificates, 
more and more Victory Bonds. That’s 
the way to become a preferred. share- 
holder in “Canada Unlimited”. 


* * * 


The map in the illustration is “Canada 
Unlimited” reproduced by permission 
of the British, Ministry of Information. 
A copy in full colour 26’x 18”, showing 
the vast resources of Canada in minute 
and legible poang; Huet be obtained free 
by writing to “Map” O’Keefe House, 
Toronto. 


BREWING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


as a tribute to Canada’s determination to win the war and to win the peace. 





